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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

An author should be very honest in a preface, if he would save 
his charactei, but not very modest if he would save his reputa- 
tion Of couise he can be both honest and modest and pay no 
attention to the by-products of his behavior 

It IS honest to say that this revision is the first substantial 
restudy of Piinciples of Physical Education which I have under- 
taken in several years Other revisions were necessarily partial 
and limited, but a larger leisure has given time for much reading, 
consideiation, and discussion 

It IS modest to say that this revision presents considerable new 
material and more closely integrates the data from anatomy, 
physiology, psychology, and sociology in an interpretation of the 
foundations upon which the principles of physical education 
must lest Moreover, the issues of these days have brought the 
full impact of modem political philosophies upon principles of 
physical education and these have been appraised in a more com- 
plete description of foreign programs, especially in Germany, 
Italy, and Russia And in our own nation, Pederal Governmental 
expenditures and activities, in aieas affecting physical education, 
have also demanded consideiation 

This revision has attempted to make clear that physical educa- 
tion IS really veiy simple And it is the simple things in life which 
gladden the heait of man Tasting food when hungry, feeling 
warmth when cold, sleeping when tired, tlie splashing of cold 
water on a warm face — ^these simple experiences make all men glad 
everywheie Physical education also makes men glad It is run- 
ning and jumping, sometimes gaily as in dance, excitedly like 
beaten cymbals as in the play of children, or determinedly as in 
sports Unless overly organized for other than its own ends, it 
never is complex, but always as simple as sleep, work, taking the 
hand of a fiiend, oi listening to music 

The world little cares about tlie supports and butti esses of any 
art. Respecting physical education, it wishes merely to know can 
you run and jump, and, because this is so universal a gift, how 
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well can you do these things If tlie matter ended theie, books 
about the subject would be indeed superfluous and revisions would 
not be necessary Other factors, however, intervene A multitude 
of other demands arise There is conflict between the forces of a 
commercial and industrial civilization and the biological needs of 
growing, developing, human organisms Everywhere there is sharp 
and at tunes acrimonious debate between the literary and classical 
and the biological and acutely functional, between the proud 
inheritors of an ancient and honorable past which knew the 
palestra and the birthright of strength, skill, enduiance, and 
agihty in every man 

The divisive influences m education are partly tiaditional and 
partly the necessity for maintenance of the area in which one 
has been trained and now woiks Both the academician and the 
functionalist m education need to be reminded of the essential 
unity of man There can be no exclusive emphasis upon the 
physical without producing an imbalance as disturbing to unity 
as an exclusive emphasis upon the mental Theiefoie this revision 
has reaffirmed the concept of unity The whole man, as seen by 
physiology, psychology, and philosophy is the end of all educa- 
tional purpose 

It has been necessary also to consider the large pioblem of 
physical education in relation to the war emergency without for- 
gettmg its basic service in normal social life In this book, the 
varied aspects of fitness are not interpreted narrowly since fitness 
IS always a condition for good living at all times — in war as well 
as in peace 

In the broad pohtical, economic, and social revolution of these 
vmd days, the times demand that all social efforts state their 
purposes and define their positions This revision has attempted 
to be explicit in this matjgr. It seems clear that physical education 
should stand firmly across the highway of today’s confused pur- 
poses, not beckoning from the side of the road for a ride, but 
seeking to direct the endless stream of human traffic to quiet 
roads through the cool woods by clear streams, leading home to 
simple pleasures, to sound sleep, and to renewed energy and life. 

Readers familiar with other editions of this book will note that 
there is included considerable new statistical information, new 
tables, and new references Many will be pleased with tlie ques- 
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tions at the end of each chapter and the unproved summaries 
Old fiiends of the book will doubtless notice how changed it is and 
yet how like the old Principles do not change but their apphca- 
tions and the i elated discussions may be transfoimed by events 
or incieased undeistandmg It is gratifying to the author that it 
has not been necessary to alter the undeilymg philosophy of this 
woik Nothing has happened m the due extremity of these days 
to obscure the salient fact that we engage m motor activities be- 
cause of what we are and that the pursmt of them yields the 
tieasures of vitality which we never seek but inevitably find 
It is always amazing that some persons cannot visuahze strength 
unless one works for it directly; these would never be able to 
understand the blacksmith and his arm 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 


Jesse Feieing Williams 
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THE SOURCES AND DATA OP PRINCIPLES OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“I do not endeavor either by triumphs of confutation, or plead- 
ings of antiquity, or assumption of authority, or even by the 
veil of obscurity, to invest these mventions of mine with any 
majesty. . . I have not sought nor do I seek either to force oi 
ensnare men’s judgments, but I lead them to things themselves 
and the concordances of things, that they may see for themselves 
what they have, what they can dispute, what they can add and 
contribute to the common stock ” — Bacon 
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CHAPTER I 

The Sources and Data of Principles of 
Physical Education 

Orientation of Physical Education. — The first physical educator 
was the jiaront wlio taught his son how to throw, to jump, and to 
climb, or in company with others instructed, him in the standards 
of the group to which he belonged The initiations of youth as a 
part of Lhc' niLroduciion to responsible manhood and womanhood, 
and soc'ial standards, or standard ways of behavior, have always 
boon taught by the elders to the young Through these two lines 
of ell'oil flow the souicc and purpose of physical education to 
train the inlolligcnce, to develop tlie organic systems, to master 
certain fundamental skills inherent in the individual’s nature under 
the force of the social requirements, and to shape the young to 
undcrslaud, mlorprci, and uphold the standards of conduct ap- 
proved by the group. 

Little IS known of such physical education m these earliest 
days. There' are no chiomcles to tell us the complete story Scat- 
tered bits of information arc revealed by the explorations of geol- 
ogists and anthropologists; the lifc-activities of primitive peoples 
today help to portray the picture of this early education, but it is 
all partial, limited, and m outline only 

The plain truth of the matter is that until the Greeks made 
their contribution to the world little is known of educational 
beginnings. We go back to the Greeks to explain many things, 
and particularly to undeistand the relationship between physical 
education on the skill side and the education of the citizen We 
do not stop theie, however The remarkable conception of Greek 
thinkers that related gymnastics and music for the development 
3 
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of the individual, the altogethei different notion in Rome tliat 
viewed physical training as an agency foi military purposes, and 
then later, the withering hand of asceticism laid upon the physical 
body of man, all repiesent variations of the same effort that 
surged through primitive man driving him to tram the young to 
meet social needs When the philosophy of the day was harmony 
and beauty, when civil power through nulitaiy conquest was the 
summum bomm, when the goal of man’s effort was to reach God, 
and when the vagaries of St Augustine’s early days pointed out 
the handicaps to spiritual excellence, physical education was 
twisted or turned this way or that to scive the needs of the groups 
concerned Even Vittormo da Feltre, at Mantua, in I4?3, incor- 
porated m his school “La Casa Giocosa,” the ideas of the group of 
noblemen that influenced his thought and acts. 

It is not surprising, therefoie, to find m the modern world a 
great variety of forms of physical education Many programs have 
been proposed, numerous plans offered There aie today at least 
seven well-loiown national systems of gymnastics, innumerable 
varieties of dance and games, and plays of all kinds. In addition 
to these more or less regular forms of physical education there arc 
curious types of massage or treatment cures, special breathing 
methods, exercises to cure eye defects and various forms of bodily 
malfunction 

Here then are influences which have operated for thousands of 
years in one direction or another! The application of physical edu- 
cation to human needs has been varied indeed The meritorious 
has been challenged by the worthless, the scientific by the fraud- 
ulent In schools, m universities, m industry, in numerous organi- 
zations engaged m welfare work, on playgiounds, in clinics, in 
hospitals, m military forces of most nations, physical education 
has won a place of respect and excellence On the fringe, however, 
IS the constant challenge by the exploiters of this interest. Physical 
culture IS adveitised in “courses” to be taken, in various cures to 
be effected, m numerous proposals for “Health, Strength, and 
Beauty ” Commercialized by faddists, physical education has 
acquired m some quarters a meaning which is not enviable The 
true and the false are clouded frequently by the same nomenclature. 
It is the simple truth of the matter, however, that the only connec- 
tion IS one of terminology Physical education today is scientific 
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and socially minded, physical culture^ today is cultism, culpable 
and commercialized 

The Profession of Physical Education. — The professions which 
deal with the application of facts to human problems have come 
up tlnough mystery, fraud, and chicanery The earliest priests 
claimed a relationship with God that gave them unusual oppor- 
tunity to foretell happenings, to drive away evil spirits, and 
appease the Great Father Medicine has had its barber surgeons, 
alchemists, “old women,” and medicme men The secrets of the 
craft, frequently held in a family, became a hei editary possession 
and were guarded zealously With the discoveries of science a new 
order of events issues foith. Special mystical powers give way to 
truth and fact For example, with the giowth of science, medicme 
changed fiom puie speculation, empirical judgments, fanciful 
theoiies, and mystical poweis to objective determination of condi- 
tions and unceasing search for truth 
Aside from a few outstanding exceptions, physical education in 
America m earlier days was sponsored by a motley group of circus 
performers, wiestlers, boxers, strong men, and a sportmg clique 
that spoke for a kind of activity in which they specialized because 
there were no others articulate Even today this influence is felt 
and a fringe of irregular, untrained performers prey upon the 
public, advise concerning health matters, and speak with assurance 
about even the most uncertain and debatable subjects 
But physical education, a pait of education, and a representative 
of the teaching profession, has in common with modern education 
general fundamental principles It is the possession of such that 
distinguishes a profession Fundamental principles are based upon 
scientific facts In addition to such a basis, the teaching profession 
IS dedicated to the service of mankind, and hence its principles 
reflect its understanding of human social needs 
Every profession derives its principles from scientific facts or it 
IS not a profession Medicine rests upon the biological sciences, 
anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, pathology, pharmacology, and 
^ The term, “physical culture,” used in the United States since the middle part of 
the nineteenth century, was for many years highly accepted in universities because 
it paralleled tlie “cultural” period “ Esthetics” and other cultural terms were com- 
monly used then (See Elliott, R The Organization of Professional Trainuig in 
Physical Education in State Umveisities Doctor’s Dissertation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927 ) 
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derives its procedures from the facts that these sciences reveal 
Physical education, as one aspect of education, rests upon the facts 
of man’s nature, as shown by genetics, psychology, anatomy, 
physiology, kinesiology, and sociology, and from these foundation 
sciences it deiives fundamental principles These principles must 
reflect also the social purposes of all educational effort whenever 
physical education operates in any of the institutions of society 
which leflect, interpret, or aid in forming social forces 

The untrained individuals who conduct physical education as 
commercial ventures may give some attention to the scientific data 
available today, but in general their purpose is exploitation of the 
public rather than service to the public In this exploitation they 
fall back upon the methods of an earlier day and seek then victims 
by appealing to mystery and secret methods It is not unusual to 
find this gioup advertising special systems of bieathing, the culture 
of vitality, the secrets of beauty, the restoration of “manhood,” 
and even the promise of longevity Magazines with marked sex 
appeal advocate going barefoot, vegetarianism, and dunking milk 
for the cure of syphilis 

Untramed persons, even though high-minded and patriotic, 
commit colossal blunders m their effort to speak a language they 
do not understand For example, an ofl&cer in charge of physical 
training in the navy reported* that he had “invented” a “new 
system” of physical training based upon “the principle of correc- 
tive suction” by means of which he could “create a new hinge in 
the back ” 

These mfluences are no more a legitimate part of modern 
physical education than the exploiters of cancer cures, kidney 
remedies, and other nostrums are a representative part of scien- 
tific medicine Physical education is a profession, guided by prin- 
ciples, based upon scientific facts and prevailing social needs, and 
stands, not as a specialist without, but as a member of the staff 
of education at work within the school, the playground, and the 
university 

What Are Prmciples?— The term “principles” is not restricted 
in usage to educated persons One may have very little education 
and yet remaik in consideration of some matter, “It*s against my 
principles This may be a judgment derived from facts, but it is 

* New York Herald-Tribune, July 16, 1941 
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more apt to be one of the superstitions or taboos of the individual 
Robinson^ says in this connection 

“ ‘The Modern Prmciple’ is too often only a new form of the 
ancient taboo, rather than an enlightened lule of conduct The 
person who justifies himself by saymg that he holds certain beliefs, 
or acts in a certain manner ‘on principle,’ and yet refuses to 
examme the basis and expediency of his principle, introduces into 
his thinlcing and conduct an irrational, mystical element similar 
to that which characterized savage prohibitions Prmciples umn- 
telligently urged make a great deal of trouble in the free considera- 
tion of social readjustment, for they are frequently as recalcitrant 
and obscurantist as the primitive taboo, and are really scarcely 
more than an excuse for refusing to reconsider one’s convictions 
and conduct ” 

Prmciples which are nothing more than taboos, trained into one 
by the environment, are clearly not the pioduct of scientific facts 
Such a guide as this savage-mind type cannot serve the needs of 
modern man 

Principles Based on Facts. — ^Darwin in his study of animal life 
learned many related facts From these facts he derived the prm- 
ciple of natural selection In simdai fashion the prmciple of demo- 
cratic lepiesentation is the outgrowth of the experiences of men 
with various types of political organization and is derived there- 
fore from a body of facts regarding government At times, prin- 
ciples aie established so clearly that they seem irrefutable and 
come in time to have the sanction of natural law, as the law of 
gravitation At other times, there may be lackmg all the facts that 
are desired and yet the validity of those available is so high that 
they serve as the basis, at least tentatively, of principles 

Principles then are fundamental beliefs based upon facts They 
are used as guides in forming judgments and determining action 
Thus, the prmciple that distinguishes m physical education be- 
tween ceitain stunts on apparatus for boys and similar activities 
for girls IS based upon the facts of anatomy and physiology, which 
point to a need for different activities for the two sexes at certain 
age levels The principle that breathing should follow as a result of 
activity, and be an expression of physiological need rather than 

“ Eobmson, J H The Mmd m the Making, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1921, p 91. 
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reflect methodology, rests upon certain established facts of physi- 
ology, pathology, and psychology The principle that dance should 
be an objective, expressive activity rather than a subjective, self- 
conscious movement, resides in the nature of dance, m the im- 
memorial pageantry of the race, as well as in the psychological 
backgrounds of the act 

Prmciples and the Profession. — One difference between a pro- 
fession and a trade is that the former is guided by principles based 
upon scientific facts, while a trade is guided only by rules, methods, 
and directions These rules may be based upon scientific fact, but 
the artisan need have no knowledge of them The characteristic of 
a profession is its reliance upon facts of nature as the basis for 
determination of procedure 

One of the weaknesses of physical education, and indeed of all 
education, is shown in the training given to teachers in which 
method is emphasized greatly The school of physical education 
that trains teachers in the hmo without an adequate education m 
the why and the lohat is fostering a trade rather than a piofession 
A teacher of physical education who teaches certain exercises or 
conducts certain procedures in utter ignorance of the facts and 
principles underlying his teaching is promoting a trade, not a 
profession 

The record of a recent observation will illustrate the diflSculty 
During a demonstration of a simple type of gymnastic exorcises, 
numerous teachers in attendance were noticed to be engaged in 
copying the exercises If their education had been adequate, such 
use of dead material would have been unnecessary Summer 
session students frequently clamor for written material that they 
can take with them for use in their classes They wish “material” 
which requires no adaptation Given methods and materials they 
can teach after a fashion, many of them do not know what it means, 
what it IS all about Such persons are not educated; they have 
methods only Their teaching is automatic, they can go through 
the motions 

This condition is due to the kmd of training given to these 
teachers They lack prmciples and facts; they have only methods. 
Hence the need felt for “new material ” On the contrary, the 
professions of medicine, engmeering, and architecture function in 
a radically different manner 
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The outstanding need in physical education is adequate pro- 
fessional training, education in principles, values and meaning 
The teacher who undei stands a stadium only in terms of the 
number of bags of cement, the nails, steel, and gravel used in its 
construction is not prepared to lead in the kind of education in 
that stadium which a university can approve openly or which the 
nation can endorse with confidence 
The Validity of Prmciples — ^An opinion or belief that exercises 
a directing influence on selection of subject matter or procedure m 
teaching may have the force of a principle, but it may not be 
valid in its operation It may be nothing more than a superstition, 
a taboo; it may have back of it a body of misinformation This 
information may vary tremendously in its validity, both with 
respect to the accuracy of the data and also with reference to the 
point of view maintained m deriving the principle 
It is a significant thing that one may uphold a belief based upon 
untruth as steadfastly as if it were resting on secure foundations 
in fact 

Nevertheless, it is important to remember that the word “prin- 
ciple” implies truth One meaning of the word connotes primary 
substance, cause, fundamental truth It is in this spirit that the 
words “eternal principles” are used While it is recognized that 
beliefs based upon taboo, inaccurate information and traditional 
practices may have the force of principles m directing effort, use of 
the teim principle to imply a foimdation in scientific fact is highly 
desirable and is adopted in the discussion of this book 
Examples of Faulty Beliefs — The common source of fallacious 
beliefs IS faulty tradition These arise out of inaccurate data, im- 
pel feet reasoning oi pure superstition, and become canalized in 
the habits and practices of generations Physical education, to- 
gether with all organized bodies of practice which have not freed 
themselves from tradition, suffers greatly from such faults 

Among the traditional beliefs of physical education theie are 
numerous instances of erroneous conclusions There are the ideas 
that health is largely a physical matter dependent upon intestinal 
peristalsis, hepatic cuculation, and respiratory function, that the 
most valuable result of physical education is disciphne, beheved to 
accrue to one made to do thmgs which have no inherent interest, 
that the body should be exercised m symmetrical fashion and all 
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movements should be made bilaterally, that maximum develop- 
ment of all the muscles of the body should be attained, that an 
exercise is educational if one learns it legardlcss of its ulility or 
relationship to life’s experiences, that health and sticngth can be 
built up quantitatively during school days and can be drawn on 
in latei life, that large lungs and a big chest are desiiable, that 
good postuie IS a mattei of muscular strength on the one hand, 
and a desire to stand erect on the othei, that a stiaight spine 
without cui ves gives a strong back, that responding to the com- 
mand of a teachei malces for desirable cliaractei in a citizen of a 
democracy, that a number of character qualities, general in nature, 
such as accuracy, obedience, perseverance, and courage can be 
developed by special types of exeicises, that a high degree of joint 
mobility should be attained, that the fingers should have certain 
prescribed positions in expressive movements; that exorcise is 
healthful regardless of the sanitary conditions of the gymnasium, 
that children do not require instruction in play, that physical ed- 
ucation is exercise and nothing more than that; tliat fitness is 
physical, and numerous others 

“Schools” or “Systems” and Principles. — ^Principles are essen- 
tial for physical education, but it is vital that they be founded on 
facts as far as facts are available. Traditional beliefs will not 
suffice whenever there are facts to suppoit a new opinion or to 
correct an old one The need for fundamental principles confront- 
mg the profession is indicated by the existence of various “schools” 
and “systems” of physical education How great is that need is 
shown by the fact that one school for training teacliers of physical 
education expounds Swedish theory, another is an exponent of 
Danish beliefs, another reflects German objectives, and another 
Dalcroze, oi Delsarte, or Greek dance This embalming of prin- 
ciples m national cultures is nowhere as marked as in private and 
semiprivate institutions The outcome of such practice is con- 
fusion, waste, and misunderstanding 

Physical education needs principles which rest not upon a 
special brand of truth, nor upon a special edition of facts There 
IS no such thing as Swedish Truth, or Danish Truth, or French 
Truth, or American Truth There is truth, a scientifically deter- 
mined fact Failure to recognize the meaning of this in training 
students of physical education abandons the student to the fal- 
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lacies of special interests Such a catastrophe leaves him unpre- 
pared to organize and interpret physical education m relation to 
the social scene of Ins tune and place Most of the criticisms of 
physical education directed at its professional service are to be 
examined in the light of these proposals of “schools” and “sys- 
tems ” 

The service of principles in a situation of this kind is particularly 
great if those who represent different views will submit their 
opinion to its test Suppose A, wishing to gam good posture, joint 
flexibility, and muscular strength for children as soon as possible, 
would advise a certain type of systematic gymnastics B, con- 
sidering other things more important in the developing period of 
childhood, IS opposed to such a systematic and artificial activity 
Continual emphasis upon individual views avails nothing and may 
even lead to derogatory remarks and senseless criticism Suppose 
on the contiary that B refers the whole question to the principles 
of the child’s nature, his native drives and urges, the need for edu- 
cation in practices which will not only give muscular strength and 
agility, but also will shape attitudes and foster skills in activities 
for living Suppose, in addition, that B refers to the tendencies in 
physical education today and shows that books and programs 
recommend the view which he is proposing 

This reference of disputed practices to principles may lead to 
agreement on the validity of the principles and so settle the ques- 
tion or, if disagreement persists, the controversy is now on a 
different level and is apt to be free from recrimination, distrust, 
and personal criticism The questions of ballet dancing for chil- 
dren, football for girls, interschool athletics for elementary school 
children, and numerous others should be considered in similar 
fashion 

The Social Direction of Physical Education. — The sciences of 
anatomy, biology, physiology, embryology, and anthropology pro- 
vide a body of significant facts for determmation of principles in 
physical education The technical procedures in lessons, the stand- 
ards for participation, the use of certain materials rest upon such 
data For example, anatomy provides information regarding the 
use of the foot in walking, biology tiaces an instructive lesson in 
the developmental stages of vital oigans, physiology presents the 
facts of respiratory need, psychology reveals the laws of learning, 
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embryology makes clear the meanings of gzowth and of develop- 
ment, anthropology olfeis an explanation for movements of climb- 
ing and hanging Reliance upon these sciences insmes correct prin- 
ciples in the technical aspects of physical education 

Moieover, there are othei things to be considered Games, play, 
dance, sport and gymnastics arc not conducted alone for the phys- 
ical development they give The unity of mind and body precludes 
any such narrow and fallacious view Human relationship, social 
values, moral standards are intimately bound up and associated 
with all the activities of physical education This aspect of educa- 
tion, in which the word physical denotes the means rather than 
the end, is conducted with reference to all the legitimate social aims 
of education in general 

Nevertheless, it is true that a program of physical education 
may be based upon sound principles as fai as the technical aspects 
of the activities are concerned and be wholly fallacious with 
respect to the social needs of the individuals involved, It is pre- 
cisely this defect that is apparent in “systems” of physical educa- 
tion imported into the United States Regardless of the technical 
principles, such progiams aic apt to be lacking in adequate stand- 
ards m the field of social development because of the widely vary- 
ing social customs of different peoples, and the relation that these 
views bear to foims of government While principles relating to 
man’s nature are relatively permanent, and, if based on scientific 
fact, are adaptable to any people anywheic on biological grounds, 
the tremendous differences in social, political, and at times en- 
vironmental status are so great, that imported systems aic usually 
worthless 

The Principle of Relative Values. — Regardless of the value we 
place upon any technical exercise or motor skill, physiological 
result or social value, we will always be confronted by the principle 
of relative value with respect to the opportunity available and the 
greatness of the need Physical education alert to fundamental 
principles will be ready always to formulate its program in realistic 
fashion 

The changing world today demands vigorous youth The motor 
car and the aeioplane now dominate national life Their effective 
use demands fine coordination between hands, feet, and eyes, ac- 
curacy in judgment of speed and distance, physical courage and 
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readiness in response Our changing world also presents problems 
in the use of leisure, in the prevention of delinquency, in the de- 
velopment of satisfactions and emotional sanity. Failure to recog- 
nize the changing world in which we live condemns all human 
efIoiL to dead purposes and nonexistent needs To propose for 
American schools programs devised for children of another land 
living under tremendously different conditions is to ignore the 
lessons of history To conduct physical education in the United 
States today without reference to the persistent problems of our 
social scene or regardless of the biological shortages revealed in 
modern life is to miss completely its real function 

Principles of physical education must be set up which reflect the 
facts of our changing world in the mirror of that future world that 
we, in our best moments, most desire The problems of urban con- 
gestion, transportation, and leisure time, and the general disregard 
for law in comparison with problems of how to thiow farther, to 
dance longer, or to stretch more, are on quite a diffeient level of 
importance The former deseive immediate attention and devoted 
study, concentration on alignments, stretchings, toe pointings, and 
methods of lengthenmg the punt are of less value. Nevertheless, the 
scientific technical facts that enrich, perfect, and justify the prac- 
tice of physical education in its vaiied forms are not be to neglected 
They are important Theie is need for more precise information on 
a great many vexing problems of procedure Evaluation of these 
guides as of less importance than the ones that reflect the changing 
social and political pioblems in modern society docs not render 
them worthless They aie significant, but here as elsewhere in 
education the purpose is more important than the tool The social 
direction of human effort is to be considered as paramount 

Static and Dynamic Views of Man — ^It is not uncommon to see 
practices and to hear explanations that reflect, quite unknowingly, 
a static view of human nature Posture is discussed as if the prob- 
lem of posture were meiely a matter of vertebrae, muscles, and 
ligaments This static conception of man does not even understand 
the physical and chemical explanation of conduct It has never 
understood the meanmg of the prolonged period of infancy, and 
the terms growth and development have been mystical always 
On the contiary, a man’s nature is revealed by the efforts to 
satisfy inner urges to activity and his behavior reflects, therefore. 
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these inner drives It is these wants, bound up in the complex 
organization of his nervous system, that constitute the basis for 
motive, attitude, and inclination 

By nature, then, he is not an individual of putty to he molded 
by enviionmental forces Under the lash of authority or through 
eaily doctnnation, he may be shaped by training into an obedient 
soldier of the wooden Indian type, but to sccuie such response all 
the pressuie of a totalitarian society must be brought into play 
When the modern totalitarian state begins to mold the individual 
to purposes of the state it uses all possible means to arouse the 
emotions, native urges, and drives to action Docile, obedient indi- 
viduals can be produced either through fear oi established social 
custom based on feai In Germany and Italy the concentration 
camp, assassination, and purges wore employed but they went 
beyond these fearsome ends They used the promises of national 
greatness, riches, and a faiier future based on the claims of rights, 
the ruling race, and similar emotional appeals 

A democracy has no need for docility and subservience in its 
citizens It does not set out to mold any individual Ratliei it 
attempts to be sensitive to the wants of the peison, the common 
emotions of daily life, and the urges of the personality for expres- 
sion*and self-realization 

This contrast in totalitarian and democratic philosophy is quite 
properly a parallel to the static and dynamic views of human 
nature When the individual is mciely an item in the national 
account to be employed for national ends, his abilities are cata- 
loged and he is assigned to predetermined ends. When, however, 
the individual is a personality to be developed, a personality as 
yet unknown whose future is still to be disco veied, then the dy- 
namic character of all experience takes on added significance in his 
education Thus, physical education can drill a group of boys for 
regimented purposes, or it can expose them to a variety of responses 
in games, sports, and vigorous activities always seeking to dis- 
cover their best reactions, to strengthen their best habits, to 
fortify their best emotions and attitudes. 

Thus is the issue joined 

The Ever-Present Risk — There is always the hazard that the 
dynamic view of physical education will be misunderstood. To 
behold human nature as a reality to be comprehended and edu- 
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caled, and the environment as something to be shaped to serve 
the needs of man is to court criticism from those who are intent 
upon the facts cither of the environment alone or of the individual 
alone 

The enviionment may be impoverished and opportunities for 
development of the individual may be so lacking that the usual 
human product is weak, malnouiished, undersized, with no skills 
and no interests in recreation, unable to use finely the little leisure 
he has. In some communities the shoitages in facilities are very real 
The practical person who sees in such limitations the sole factors 
foi the determination of programs looks with disdain, if not con- 
tempt, upon one who is concerned with the kind of activities which 
all young persons ought to experience There are programs which 
reflect exactly the limitations of the place Of course, one cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but this proverbial wisdom too 
often endows an attitude which is quite unable to seek for more 
suitable materials 

The problem of education everywhere is to discover the kinds of 
experience which young persons need in order to develop the 
traits, interests, skills, and qualities which their society desires and 
then to attempt, by every possible means, to establish opportu- 
nities foi these to develop There is no other way for those who see 
life as progress and impiovement — a dynamism which continually 
evolves new and better forms as it realizes the possibilities inherent 
in man The need that people have for vigor, foi a continuing 
activity leading to wholesome use of leisme, for motor skills ser- 
viceable today, for ideals consonant with a democratic concept of 
society IS very gieat Such need arises out of our social scene, it is 
true to man’s inherent uiges, and compiises therefore an imperative 
command for those who undei stand The tragedy of human life is 
ever, “too little and too late ” Too few playgrounds, too little 
equipment, too few teachers, too little time' These aie the ceaseless 
complaints which well up from schools and communities where the 
child is drilled in stupid calisthenics because there is no opportu- 
nity to do anything else 

The Application of Prmciples. — If one is convinced that a prin- 
ciple IS true, that a body of facts is sound, that a certain program 
IS required by the considerations of theory, then one is obligated 
to put into operation, as far as possible, the practice which will 
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illustrate the theory Theie are those who will say, “The theory is 
good, the principles are acceptable as theory, but they will not 
work, they are not piactical ” Tins attitude is precisely like one 
which would accept honesty as good theory, but would note that 
it was not practical in the modem woild 

Many of the desirable things to be done in physical education 
do not have wide general approval There are newsjiapeis which 
continue to call physical education a “full”, there aie educators 
who do not understand play, and there are citizens who believe 
that the sole function of the school is to train the mind. These 
often oppose a rich progiam of physical education but will tolerate 
a drill progiam with its gioss absurdities and impoverished out- 
comes. The duty of physical education is clear. WhaLovei pro- 
grams are best foi the finest development of youth, ’whatever 
facilities are necessary, the leadership of physical education is 
everywhere obligated to realize them 

Leaders in physical education who accept the theory or prin- 
ciples at any point aie bound to give piactical expression to that 
intellectual acquiescence or completely stultify them selves More 
over, one who proposes the theory, or states the principles, or 
assembles the facts is no more responsible for demons Liatiiig tlieir 
practical application than he who accepts them The test of leader- 
ship IS precisely here to help others to sec what is so clear to you 
The only way to lead m physical education is to lead. To malce 
prevail that which appears impractical, but which we are con- 
vmced is true, is at once the challenge and the Lest of our conviction 
and our leadership 

Summary. — In consideiation of the sources and data of prin- 
ciples, the following appear to be significant 

1 The lay public has an erroneous idea of the nature and pur- 
pose of physical education due to the character of experience in the 
last generation and the exploitation of the field by unscientific and 
commercialized groups 

2 Principles of physical education are based on scientific facts 
and are expressive of educational ideals 

3 The outstanding need in physical education today is not only 
more teachers but also better educated ones 

4, The differences of opinion among leaders regarding the pro- 
cedure and program of physical education should never be held 
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on personal grounds, but rather fought out m the light of scientific 
fact, educational principles, and the spirit of sportsmanship 

5 The changing modem world presents problems for physical 
education which constitute the backgiound out of which the new 
piogram must evolve 

6 Physical education must appraise the concepts of totalitarian 
states to discover for its aiea of education the principles which 
should guide its decisions 

7 Our needs arise out of our social scene and out of oui nature 

8 We are obligated to realize in action what we reaUy believe 

QUESTIONS 

1 What did the earliest physical educator try to do for his 
children? 

3 How did Greek and Roman physical education differ? 

3 How does a philosophy affect man’s view of physical edu- 
cation? 

4 What constitutes a profession? 

5 What illustrations from recent years can you give which 
indicate that the Federal Government does not recognize profes- 
sional status in physical education? Is this a new or an old problem? 

6 To what extent, m your judgment is physical education a 
profession? Is teaching a profession? What are your standards? 

7 What aie principles? To what extent, in your judgment, do 
piinciples of physical education operate in programs? 

8 Give ten examples of faulty beliefs and cite the scientific 
evidence which proves each belief faulty and therefore not a prin- 
ciple Do you need more evidence? Where can you get it? 

9 What is a “system” of physical education? Why do foreign 
systems fail to meet our needs? 

10 When a disputed point is tested by principles, what advan- 
tage IS gained? 

11 Are the biological and the social directions of physical edu- 
cation inherently m conflict? 

12 Why is the principle of relative values important in selecting 
activities? 

13. IIow do static and dynamic views of man serve to orient the 
student of physical education? Give examples 
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14 Why does the dynamic view often lead to criticism? Why 
does it enrich oui purposes? 
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THE HAZARDS AND SHORTAGES OF MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE 

“Will tlie human qualities which have carried our civihzation 
upward to its present point of complexity — ^will they suflSce to 
carry it further, or even to maintain it at its present level? 

“This IS a grave question But a still graver question calls for 
our most earnest consideration, namely Does our progressive 
civilization, while it makes ever greater demands on the qualities 
of its bearers, does it not tend to impair, has it not always in the 
past actually impaired, the qualities of the peoples on whom it 
makes these increasing demands?” — ^McDougall 

“But the great mass of current discussion about moral codes 
and standards of conduct, about the ethics and sentiment of 
married and business and religious life and the like, this searching 
and probing into fundamental things which makes our contempo- 
rary literature and journalism so different from that of the last 
century, arises I believe, very largely out of a need, felt rather than 
recognized, of altering and adjusting our workmg habits and tra- 
ditional methods to this very imperfectly apprehended change in 
human biology, this shifting of the center point of life from the 
twenties up toward the fifties — ^this rapid and disconcerting change 
in the course of a generation or so, of homo sapiens into a more 
completely developed, longer-living and more persistently vital 
animal ” — Wells 




CHAPTER II 


The Hazards and Shortages of Modern 
Industrial Life 

The Problem Exammed. — On every hand there are signs that 
modern industrialization has produced many unfortunate changes 
in the lives of many people Some students of this problem believe 
that the basic biologic stock has been impaired so that inevitably 
future generations will be weaker unless prompt eugenic measuies 
are instituted Others beheve that the effects are personal, that the 
weakness and degeneracy of modern man are the sure product of 
the life he has had to hve, and that future generations will secure 
an adequate inheritance if only the customs and habits of oui 
time can be changed These two views are still to be proved In 
one fact, both agree — ^modern industrial life is characterized by 
hazaids and shortages which are reflected sharply m the biological 
status of man 

In support of the belief that our biological status is woeful 
there is cited evidence from a wide variety of sources army sta- 
tistics, insurance data, comparative conditions of health status, 
social practices, hospital and medical records In the face of the 
accumulated mass of defect and deficiency there is little disposi- 
tion to gloss over the picture This is fortunate indeed because 
modern life exacts great sacrifices from the biological resources of 
man 

The earliest life of man and modern industrial society are con- 
trasts In some respects they are opposites Modern man is born 
into a world quite foreign in important respects to the environment 
of earlier generations To sketch this early life of man, and compare 
modern industiial society with it m its opportunities and its limita- 
tions, are the first steps to be taken in understanding the nature of 
man and the prmciples to evoke in his physical education 

Primitive Life. — There is an accumulated body of evidence to 
indicate that man has lived on the earth at least 500,000 years 
21 
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This half million years has seen little change, until recently, in 
man’s manner of life, in his habits, and even in man himself In 
Ins earliest period, characteiizcd chiefly by the traits and leactions 
of an animal, the brain size was slightly less, the jaw was some- 
what heavier, and the position of the heel bone and the shape of 
the little toe were somewhat different From the Cro-Magnon 
man, a savage by modern standards, who lived 50,000 years ago, 
to the product of twentieth-century civilization, the evidence indi- 
cates little, if any, change in physical or mental resources. 

Obviously, his life as a primitive savage is very obscure. Never- 
theless, on the basis of what is known it is a fair statement to say 
that nothing in modern civilization is comparable to its poorness, 
brutishness, and filth Even the slums of the cities are unable to 
produce anything as revolting Primitive life contained nothing 
attractive in food, shelter, clothing, or safety. The modern camper 
who goes to the woods “to be a savage again” knows nothing of 
being without vessels to hold water, and never experiences the 
necessity to strike fire from flints, to cat insects, decayed fish, and 
putrid flesh. 

One can only surmise the steps in that stiuggle upward from 
poor, brutish states to higher levels of power and achievement 
For long periods accustomed to small groups, hundreds of thou- 
sands of years must have elapsed befoie pastoral and agricultural 
life made large groups possible With the coming together of many 
to form the tribe there developed the opportunity for leadership. 
The chief, the prince, the king were those who had initiative 
They ruled until those more powerful replaced them There was 
always work to be done and laborious hours were given to things 
that are simple and commonplace today. Fire, clothing, shelter, 
food, safety demanded the efforts of the group, and required the 
labor of all There could be no parasites, no leisure group, no non- 
producers Leisure then was not the problem for our primitive 
ancestors; aU labored for long hours, but without hurry. In this 
respect, these ancestors of ours must have been something like the 
laborers of the Orient today 

Plagues, epidemics, and famine were the great calamities The 
fear of disease that people have today goes back to racial expe- 
riences of man with calamities that came upon the group without 
knowledge of their causes and without knowing what to do. 
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Life was hard Those who lived and survived to reproduce their 
kind were the strongest, the fittest The death rate was appalling, 
as judged by modern standards; in some cases the defective were 
destroyed without compunction, in others they were allowed to 
live out their miserable existence, and to propagate their kmd It 
would probably have been impossible to find any representatives 
of a tribe who could run as fast, jump as far, and throw as accu- 
rately as the members of the American Olympic team of any 
period since the revival of the Olympic games Altogether primi- 
tive life offers nothing that one would wish to go back to, because 
its best elements, such as outdoor life, are possible in modern 
civilization to an increasing degree, as its joys and values become 
known 

Modern Industrial Life in the Umted States. — The beginnings , 
of civilization are marked by the triumph of man over the world 
of nature Thousands of years passed between the invention of a 
wheel for drawing heavy loads and the printing press that made 
possible a continuous and easy record of man’s accomplishments 
To the middle of the nmeteenth century, generation after genera- 
tion has lived in a simple, agricultural environment, with only a 
few cities that attracted the merchants and the ruling classes. 
The masses lived upon the land In a remarkably short period of 
time, a few mmutes in the life of the race, great numbers have 
been taken into sedentary occupations, collected into shops, stores, 
and business houses, forced by economic consideration to cluster 
in large groups m one locality 

The majority of people m the United States are hvmg under 
urban conditions today The concentration in cities shows in New 
England ovei 75 per cent of the population, in the Middle Atlantic 
States nearly 80 per cent, and in New York State 80 per cent 
In New York City the tenement houses occupy 70 to 90 per cent 
of the lot area, and twenty famihes are 'crowded upon a spot where 
a generation ago there was but one Great numbers of the people 
of America whose ancestors were engaged in outdoor life or in 
work calling for muscular effort are now indoors, and working day 
after day without enough physical exercise to put them into a 
perspiration 

The items in this industrialization are well known the change 
from hand to machine work, from man power to steam, from 
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home work to factory work, division of labor, aggregation of work- 
ers, women and children in industry. 

Degeneration in Civilized Society.— The degeneration of nuiii 
can be placed at the door of the machmes which he has created. 
The vitality and vigor of his biological nature, kept stiong tlirougb 
the years by the efforts required by tlie life he led, are today weak- 
ened by indolence and absence of effoit. It is not strange that 
degenerate behavior should manifest itself m devitalized jiroto- 
plasm, The cultural factois in his degeneration are machines 
which he has produced and security which he demands By a 
strange turn of the wheel of fate, these two forces act to leiiiforce 
each other Moie machines decrease his necessity to work but 
mciease his dependence upon doles and governmental grants 
while these m turn force an increased use of machines to supply 
the source of wealth from which the doles derive. 

It IS the clear and unmistakable lecord of man’s biological past 
that he must work with both Ins brain and his muscles in order to 
maintain his health and strength He must walk with his legs in 
Older to stay erect To continue the process — and even to main- 
tain it — ^whioh freed his hands from the ground and the quadruped 
position, man must continue to use his legs in the erooL biped 
position Not only gravity but also the pull of a long quadruiied 
past attempts to di‘ag him back to the primoidial mud. Modern 
man faces tlie grim necessity of preserving tlio achievements of his 
evolution To stand on his own feet is an imperative direction from 
nature. 

Before the power age, the great majority of mankind struggled 
with bram and muscles to find food, shelter, and clothing. The 
satisfaction of these need’s requiied long hours of patient, hard 
work, usually out of doors. The individual functioned in every 
fiber of his organism m the effort to maintain himself A.s 
machines were invented and power applied to them, the necessity 
for effort and struggle in manual work gradually decreased 
Today there is no real work for millions of men and the only 
labor they know is the stupid pushing of buttons, stacking of 
trays, and similar dull routines of an industrial age. 

Moreover, the machine has done more than to bung destruction 
of his physique and strength. A victim of tlie machine, which now 
produces more than the laboi of many men, he is thrown out of 
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work and is given a dole — ^thus completing Fis degeneration The 
machine degenerates him physically and mentally, the dole men- 
tally and morally No amount of social work, political whitewash 
fed to the American people during the depression can obscure tlie 
fact of moral degeneration When some moving picture actors and 
actresses of the three thousand dollars a week class apply for and 
receive their eighteen dollars a week unemployment benefits during 
the periods “off the lot,” the extent of moral degeneration may be 
estimated 

Modern War and Degeneration of Man — ^Modern war destroys 
the best part of the male forces of a nation The rigorous selection 
of the fit for the fighting arms of the military services and the 
rejection of the unfit for hazardous posts are stupendous cultural 
forces affecting the welfare of mankind The first World War with 
its enormous casualties left Euiope impoverished in human mate- 
rials The breakdown of France, the appeasement of England, and 
the paranoia of Germany may be, quite properly mterpreted as 
social phenomena of weakened nations ‘ The present generations 
in Germany now fighting were the children of the first World War 
and its aftermath Struggle develops men but nothing is more 
absurd than the German dictum that war strengthens a nation 
The devitalizing effects of prolonged war may be ameliorated 
by wise, intelligent action England and France never visuahzed 
the magnitude of the problem and like the United States engaged 
in humanitarian efforts, buying political support of the masses who 
were hungry, physically degenerate, and morally corrupt Their 
vigor and vitality were gone along with their pride and inde- 
pendence of spirit These governments made no real attempt at all 
to build up the biological resources of their people 
Germany and a Degenerate Generation — German soldiers today 
are the infants of the World War generation and its aftermath of 
confusion, poverty, and despair They lacked proper food, were 
malnourished, and suffered from widespread disease. When Hitler 
began his actual attack on the democracies, he had at his com- 
mand an army of vigorous, alert, and competent youth. Somethmg 
had happened during the intervemng years 

When Hitler came to power he found youthful gangs and crim- 
inals roaming the cities, degenerate forms of social vice flourishing, 
1 Undset, Signd Return to the Future Enopf, New York, 1942, pp 207-251 
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and every evidence of human degeneration. With characteristic 
German thoroughness, the Germans set to work to strengthen the 
biological fiber of their youth. Science was enlisted with its knowl- 
edge, competence and experience were utilized. 

They put young men into labor camps and while weaving 
aiouncl their procedure much foolish talk about racial purity, they 
earned out the simple process of having all young males engage in 
manual work out of doors They set up standards of personal hy- 
giene and inculcated attitudes of self-denial, self-disciphne, and 
cooperative effort toward a greater Germany We m the United 
States do and ought to disagree sharply with the final purpose of 
this devoted effort, with the cruelties, vile obscenities, and vicious 
crimes of the Nazi regime, but we should not be so stupid as to 
condemn everything achieved under the Nazi dictatorship nor so 
uninformed as to believe that we too must be ruthless, dictatorial, 
and imperialistic in order to rebuild the biological resources of 
American life. 

Evidences of Our Biological Weakness. — In what areas of 
human life may be found the data of our degeneration? They are 
apparent on every hand but the items fall into several categories 
These are (1) the results of the Selective Service Act (1917) and 
the Selective Training and Service Act (1940), (2) defects and de- 
formities in school children, (3) preservation of the unfit; (4) 
defects and deformities in university students; ( 5 ) loss in racial 
endurance particularly m women m child-bearing; (6) the question 
of longevity, (7) the increase in insanity and cancer; (8) defects 
m urban and rural groups, and (9) the prevalence of disease in 
adults 

The Selective Service Acts and Their Revelations. — ^The figures 
of rejections m the draft are often misunderstood The Act of 1917 
called to service all males between twenty-one and tlurty-one 
years of age It selected about 60 per cent Inasmuch as there is 
no comparable examination available of the young men of the 
nation at other periods, it is impossible to tell whether or nob the 
situation was better or worse Study of the rejections as given in 
Pig 1 shows that the great majority of the defects listed are 
preventable, they are defects of environment and of development 
rather than of heredity They are m the main defects which 
require medical, surgical, and educational treatment 
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The Act of 1940 followed a different procedure Males between 
twenty-one and thirty-six years of age were called Of this call 
four groups were exempted (1) college students, (2) medical and 
engineering students, (3) married men with dependents, and (4) 
men in essential industries It is obvious that college and pro- 
fessional students who have experienced quite generally physical 
education, hygiene, and health service programs in college and uni- 
versity are probably the fittest groups we have in Ameiica, that 
men who can marry and men who can hold responsible jobs are also 
reasonably fit In short the Act of 1940 selected from the less fit 
part of our population Nevertheless, of about two million regis- 
trants examined about 60 per cent were found to be unqualified for 
general military service by local boards and Army induction sta- 
tions Of the mdlion unfit, 900,000 were refused because of physical 
and mental defects and 100,000 because of educational deficiencies 
Of the defects which disqualified, the items are teeth (20 9 per 
cent), eye (13 7), cardiovascular (10 6), musculoskeletal (6 8), 
venereal disease (6 3), hernia (6 2), ear (4 6), feet (4), lungs (2 9), 
and miscellaneous (17 7) (Fig 2) 

In a preliminary report by the Selective Service System it is 
noted that of the 900,000 rejected because of physical and mental 
defects, 200,000 can be completely rehabilitated 

It IS apparent from the experience of 1917 and 1940 that the 
disqualifications of youth for military service are the result, in 
part, of carelessness, ignorance, and neglect Schools and local 
communities have failed to visualize their functions Schools teach 
dental hygiene to children many of whom show gross dental 
defects and then do nothing about the problem except to write 
letters to parents who are too poor to employ private dentists. 
Defects of eyes, eais, and teeth, hernias and malnutrition in youth 
are the product of a culture which is callous to the biological values 
in human life The school, generally devoted to training the mind, 
IS not yet awake to the insistent needs of society and the human 
tragedies in individual lives 

Moreover, even the boys who pass the examinations are not 
vigorous enough, alert and strong enough for some of the special 
services. The three-month physical education program for the air 

® Analysis of Reports of Physical Examination Medical Statistics Bulletin, No 1 
Selective Service System, ‘Washington, D. C , 1941 
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arm of the navy and army before technical instruction is given 
indicates the need for a greatly extended program of physical edu- 
cation in our schools 

Defects and Deformities in School Children — Collins m a report® 
of the physical examinations given by Pubhc Health Service phys- 
icians to over 30,000 children, presents the items of the examina- 
tion and percentage of defects found These are shown m Fig S 

As chairman of the Jomt Committee on Health Problems in 
Education, Wood reported in 1930 that the defects m children 
show 0 7 per cent organic heart disease, 50 to 98 per cent decayed 
teeth, 1 to 5 per cent tuberculosis, 30 to 40 per cent adenoids and 
diseased tonsils, 25 per cent defective vision, 25 to 40 per cent 
defective posture and foot arches, and 15 to 25 per cent malnutri- 
tion. 

White House Confeience — ^If Wood’s estimates are reliable they 
probably portray the picture of defectiveness in children today 
The studies of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection tend to support the estimates of Wood Moreover, 
nothing has developed nationally in school health programs to lead 
to the belief that the picture is greatly changed 

There are instances of excellent work m scattered areas For 
more than thirty years demonstrations and special class experi- 
mentations have given illustration of programs and methods which 
might be helpful m preventing and correcting the defects of 
children 

An exceptionally fine study by Hardy and Hoefer^ shows the 
advantages which result from participation in a health education 
program Growth, development, and mcrease in strength are defi- 
nitely more marked in those children who were given the advan- 
tages of health service and health instruction. 

This kind of evidence reinforces the indictment against current 
educational and social pohcies We are and have been negligent of 
the biological aspects of human life Public education, devoted to 
mental training, gives only casual or indifferent attention to the 
health and physical education of children 

3 Collins, S D The Health of the School Child TJ S Pubhc Health Service 
Pubhc Health Bulletin No, 200, 1931 

* Hardy, M C , and Hoefcr, C N Healthy Growth University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1936 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN W 


■■Ml DEFECTIVE VISION (ANV DECREE, EITHER EVE) 
■■■ TONSILS DEFECTIVE (ENL.OR DIS.OR BOTH) 

■ ANTERIOR CERVICAL GLANDS ENLARGED 


■■■Mi EXCESSIVE WAX IN EARS 
■■mb thyroid gland enlarged (SIMPLE COITERl 
■■Mi MOUTH BREATHING 
MMi ear drum defective 

■■Mi CONJUNCTIVITIS, ACUTE OR UNSPECIFIED 
■■■ SUBMAXILLARY GLANDS ENLARGED 
■■■ CONJUNCTIVITIS, CHRONIC OR FOLLICULAR 
MB ONE OR MORE MISSING PERMANENT TEETH 
■M ADENOIDS 
■B ACNE 

Mi CHRONIC NASAL CATARRH 
■I POSTERIOR CERVICAL GLANDS ENLARCEO 

■ ALL HEART OEPECTS 

■ HEARING DEFECTIVE, ONE OR BOTH EARS 
I BLEPHARITIS 

I SCOLIOSIS 

1 NASAL CATARRH, ACUTE OR UNSPECiriEO 
I OTITIS MEDIA 
I STRABISMUS 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
PEDICULOSIS 
RINGWORM 
GINGIVITIS 
IMPETIGO 

.TUBERCULOSIS OR SUSPECTED 
RESULTS OF PARALYSIS OF ALL FORMS 


IE FILLED TEETH 


Fig, 3 — Average prevalence of certain physical defects and diseases (all degrees 
of seventy) as found on physical examination of several groups of white school 
children of all ages by medical officers of the U S Public Health Service (TJ S 
Public Health Service, Bulletm No 200, August, 1031 ) 
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Preservation of the Unfit. — ^It is sometimes argued that the 
cumulative effect of medical science and social service upon the 
vigor of the human race may act to preserve the biologically unfit 
and so may serve to weaken the stream of human life. Infant 
welfare work is cited frequently by Pearson, Snow, and others as 
contiibutmg to racial degeneration 

Hooton'' supports this view as follows 

“Medicme m its present semi-skilled status saves millions of lives, 
the most of which are not worth saving, because they are infirm m 
body and m mind. . Society can perhaps tolerate the burden of 
supportmg hundreds of millions of patched-up cripples and mvahds 
who have become casualties through war and the ravages of acute 
infections, but it c ann ot withstand the dram upon its economic and 
biological resources which result from subsequent proliferation by 
breedmg of the constitutional infeiiors, hereditarily diseased, 
feebleminded and msane.” 

A study by Falk of statistical data of infant and child death 
rates in Chicago over a period of twenty-six years failed to show 
any substantiation of the belief that mfant welfare work operates 
to preserve the unfit Falk® says, 

“I can find no evidence for, and much that is opposed to the 
view, that the savmgs m subsequent years of life would have been 
greater if there had been no reductions m mfant mortality . It 
has been found, also, that mfant mortality, whether from all causes, 
from diarrheal or from congenital causes, fluctuated synchronously 
with the general mortality of the population ” 

The social effort to remove the causes of early death and needless 
disease is in reality neither eugenic nor dysgenic The general ser- 
vice of medical science to man starts with the call of human need 
It goes no farther It is not science but society with its gross 
sentimentalities which is responsible for the failure to use science 
in a social treatment of hereditary disease, feeblemindedness, and 
insanity Physical education may devote its skills to the weak, 

® Hooton, E A "Why Men Behave Like Apes and "Vice Versa Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, p XVU 

® Falk, IS Does Infant Welfare Work Preserve the Unfit ? American J oumal of 
Public Health, February, 1927, pp 142-147 
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deformed, and diseased without fear that it is contributing to 
racial degeneiation. The eugenic pioblem is with the germ, not 
the soma Schemfeld'^ observes 

“Better education, better hygiene, bettei standards of living can 
far more easily and more rapidly reduce the number of unfit than 
can any arbitrary process of breeding.” 

Defects in University and College Students. — College faculties 
and trustees have been interested in the health of college students 
for many years * In 1859 Amherst College appointed the first 
Professor of Hygiene in an American college The development was 
slow, but in 1907 Meylan in a study of hygiene programs reported 
that 84 per cent of the 32 larger colleges studied ofFeied courses 
in hygiene and 50 per cent had college physicians This move- 
ment grew haltingly and often with provision of staff and facilities 
far below standard Later, subsequent studies called attention to 
the weaknesses and instead of complacency over advances these 
reports are critical of the lacks 

In the many surveys of the health status of college students, 
there is little uniformity of findings, undoubtedly due in part to 
the lack of standardization of the examination Considerable data, 
however, exist The more piomment defects aie dental, nutritional, 
visual, nose and throat, bodily mechanics, hearing, heart and cir- 
culation, 

Dental Defects — These comprise the most frequently found 
defects in college students, showing 60 to 70 per cent, according to 
examinations by nondentists and dentists respectively The per- 

’ Scheinfeld, A You and Heredity. Frederick A Stokes Co , New Yoik, 1080, 
p 805 

' Meylan, G L Status of Hygiene in American Colleges Procccdingi, Avicncan 
School Hygiene Association, I, 1908, 77 

Forsythe, W E Health Services in American Colleges and Universities. Journal 
American Medical Association, LXHI, 1914, 14 

Edmunds, W P Student Health Service Survey Naixm’s Health, HI, 1021, 
326 

Chenoveth, L B Administration of Student Health Service Expands Nation’s 
Health, VHI, 1926, 326 

Storey, T A The Status of Hygiene Programs in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States Stanford University Press, 1027 

Rogers, J L Student Health Service in Institutions of Higher Education. 

U S Office of Education Bulletin, No 7, 1987 
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sistence of the high rate of dental defects in children into the 
years of youth is not surprising. 

Nutritional Defects — ^Emerson® in 1902 called attention to nu- 
tritional defects in college students and the relationship to student 
health Later Diehl and Shepard^ reported similar defects with 
almost 30 per cent of college students 10 per cent or more under 
standard weight An earlier study by Diehl^^ reported that college 
students are heavier and taller than men and women of the same 
age m the general population Specifically, college men of eighteen 
years are % inches taller than applicants for life insurance and army 
recruits, college women are 1 inch taller than women applicants for 
life insurance of the same age In weight, college men m the same 
comparison are 6 pounds heavier, and women are heavier at sixteen 
years, equal in weight at seventeen years, and lighter at eighteen 
years. If the relationships shown in these data hold quite generally, 
then young men not in college will average SO per cent below 
standard weight 

Mosher^^ in a study of college women reported an increase in 
height and a decrease in dysmenorrhea as compared with earlier 
college generations (Table I) These changes are due, according to 
Mosher, to a change in fashion of dress and greater participation 
in outdoor games and athletics (Fig 4) Doctor Mosher concludes 
her report with these words 

“It IS time that we ceased thinkmg m terms of the unfitness and 
weakness of women This splendid modern woman, grown taller 
and more vigorous because, freed from restrictmg fashion and 
dress, she exercises more and consequently eats more, has become 
better fitted to be the mother of finer sons and daughters, the 
promise of a stronger race ” 

Vision Defects — ^Diehl and Shepard^® in a study of 3686 college 
students report about 11 per cent of uncorrected or improperly cor- 
“ Emerson, W E. P Physical Unfitness m Preparatory Schools American 
Journal Diseases of Children, XLIV, 1932, 609 
“ Diehl, H S , and Shepard, C E The Health of College Students. American 
Council on Education, Washington, 1939 
a Diehl, H S Heights and Weights of American College Men and College 
Women Human Biology, September and December, 1933, pp 446 and 600 
“ Mosher, C D Some of the Causal Factors m the Increased Height of College 
Women Journal American Mediod Assocuckon, August 18, 1923, pp 335-638 
“ Diehl, H S . and Shepard, C E Op oi p 32 
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TABLE 1 


Height oe 21,383 Coludqh Women by YiiAiia 
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rected visual defects Of the gioup studied over 20 per cent vere 
wearing glasses. Tins figure (20 per cent) is slightly lower than 
Wood’s estimate of childien’s visual defects (25 per cent). 

Nose and Throat Defects — Many college students show defects 
m nose and throat These compiise such defects as deviated septa, 
chronic infections, spms, polyps, and diseased tonsils. Those defects 
range from S to almost 20 per cent. The largest group is deviated 
septum which may not be a very important defect although this 
condition is sometimes the cause of lepeated colds m the nose. 

Defective Body Mechanics — Stafford in a study of the handicaps 
of college students reports that fully 80 per cent of college students 
have poor or very poor body mechanics These range from defec- 
tive foot arches and faulty postures to orthopedic cases such as 
paralyses and deformities Other estimates are not so high, giving 
about 20 per cent faulty postures and 20 iiei cent flat feet Great 
variation in the standards of body mechanics accounts leadily for 
the discrepancy 

Hearing Defects — The incidence of hearing defects among college 
students is not Icnown, and comparisons of gioups studied arc 
worthless due to differences in the examination technic Watch and 
whisper tests are commonly used, but the findings are not reliable. 

Heart and Cii oulation Defects, — Hedley^® reported the incidence 
of rheumatic heart disease among eollcge students This varied in 
institutions studied from 0 6 per cent to 1 9 per cent. Alvarez^® 
in a study of students at the University of California found systolic 
blood pressures of over ISO mm Hg in almost 50 per cent of the 
men and 10 per cent of the women first-year students. In a study by 
Diehl and Shepard^^ 2 per cent showed blood pressure of 151 mm 
Hg or higher, nearly 5 per cent showed pressures of 141 to 150, 
nearly 70 per cent 111 to 140, 18 per cent 100 to 110, and nearly 6 
per cent 100 or less The range of 110 to 140 mm Hg is regarded 
as normal 


w Stafford, G T Sports for the Handicapped Prentice-Hnll, Inc , Now York. 
)39, p 263 

V He^ey, O F Incidence of Bheumalic Heart Disease among College Students 
the United States U S Fuhho Eealili Reparls, LIII, September 16, 1938, 1635. 

m 16,000 University Freshmen Archives of 


Internal Medicine, XXXU, 1923, 17 

Diehl, H S , and Shepard, E. C Op evt, p 41 
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Loss in Racial Endurance Particularly in Women m Child- 
bearing. Those who view modem civilized women thiough dark 
glasses find one outstanding comparison in the differences between 
primitive and modern woman m physical endurance, particularly 
in child-bearing There are comparisons that seem convincing at 
first sight It is quite unlikely that one would find in modern 
civilization a woman who could perform the feat described by Lewis 
and Clark in their famous journal “ 

"One of the women who had been leading two of our pack 
horses halted at a rivulet about a mile behmd, and sent on the 
two horses by a female friend On mquirmg of Cameahwait the 
cause of her detention, he answered, with great apparent uncon- 
cern, that she had just stopped to he in, but would soon overtake 
us In fact, we were astomshed to see her m about an hour’s time 
come on with her new-born infant, and pass us on her way to the 
camp, seemingly in perfect health ” 

It is assumed by those who aie pessimistic about modern 
woman’s physical vigor that physical capacity for labor was the 
result of hard physical woik, and, since modern civilization fails 
to require physical work in the home, that nothing can take its 
place 

For purposes of comparison of the above parturition and post- 
partum period with modern parturition in a hospital, and a two 
to three weeks’ postpartum peiiod, it would be helpful to have 
data of the number of uteime displacements, prolapses, and infec- 
tions in women of the two types Nothing is available for such 
comparison, and hence no warranted conclusions can be drawn 
If we had the results in pathology that accrue from such ability, 
primitive labor might not appear so attractive. 

Moreover, it is extremely unhkely that this single item can be 
taken as evidence of modern woman’s physical deterioration, 
because of the pronounced achievements of women in physical 
activities today. It is questionable if primitive women, heavy, 
awkward types, ever equalled the endurance of many of our mod- 
ern Junes as shown in tennis, swimming, mountain climbmg, and 
similar athletic activities Since these modern women are bearmg 
Lewis and Clark’s Journal, Record of Trip to the Northwest Passage Dodd, 
Mead & Co , New York, 1905, vol m, p 40 
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healthy children, and themselves living long lives, it is quite 
unreasonable, indeed, to parade the phlegmatic, heavy, low- 
threshold females of earlier days as superior to the modern 
types. 

It IS tiue that social custom tends strongly to make of modern 
women creatures of decoration, witliout worthy social purpose, 
concerned with thoughts of their clothes, their illnesses, and their 
petty quarrels, but the movement in recent years among girls for 
geneious participation in athletic sports, and for more hygienic 
fashions in clothes, is doing much to break down these standards, 
and to contribute to tlie wholesome physical development of 
womanhood 

It should also be remembered that women give biith to cliildrcn 
who live or die “Effective fecundity is more important than the 
birth-rate ” Modern women, with more Icnowledge, more skill, 
more interest in babies, are better mothers for the lace than ignor- 
ant, awkward, and biutish females who can go through labor alone 
and aftci wards tramp a dozen miles with their babies on their 
backs Modern civilization in its items and effects may be segre- 
gated for purposes of definition. For purposes of constructive sug- 
gestions for education, all the influences must be synthesized into 
a whole 

If the case for modern woman is not hopeless, what about the 
race m general? Are there signs of significant retrogiessivo changes 
in man? The evidence shows that since the earliest tunes few 
changes have occurred in the physical body of man. Chief among 
the changes in the last 100,000 years have been a decrease in the 
size of the httle toe and an increase in the size of the great toe 
It IS possible that some changes are taking place in the teeth, 
jaws, face, throat, cecum and appendix, but any considerable 
change m the nature of our food supply might alter the tendencies 
that seem to be operative in this direction. The size of the human 
brain has not changed since the Cro-Magnon race, 50,000 years 
ago, wandered over Europe There is no increase of human intellect 
m the last 2000 years, but only an increase m knowledge Com- 
paring twenty-five illustrious men of Greece with illustrious men 
today, Galton concludes that the average mental ability of the 
Athenian race is as much greater than the average English, as the 
average Englishman is greater than the African Negro. The ex- 
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amples from Greek life came out of a highly selective society, m 
comparison with modern democratic groups Such judgment, how- 
ever, fails to support the notion of hereditary degeneration in 
modern man Superiority of the English over the African Negro 
may mean many things, but it can hardly be interpreted as evi- 
dence of the excellence of primitive life 

The evidence is clear that large numbers of persons are unfit 
Theie is a great deficiency m endurance and stamina The modern 
man with flabby abdominal muscles, protruding paunch, depressed 
chest, weak arms and legs is the sure product of the life he lives 
and not of his debased biological inheritance His own children can 
achieve a state of which he was capable They can become excellent 
examples of homo sapiens, if he and others of like will decide upon 
a different education for children — different in the home, in the 
school, and in the community 

The Question of Longevity. — The notion that man is living 
longer is misleading When the average expectation of life increases 
from forty to fifty to sixty years of age, this is an interpretation of 
statistical data dealing with many individuals and representing in 
fact no one person It does not mean that you can expect to live 
longer than your parents The chances of survival after birth are 
better for all persons, but after middle age is reached, the chances 
are no better today, m fact they are a bit worse since mortality 
rates in this latter age group are using 

Studies of insurance data show that persons with a record of 
parental longevity show a mortahty rate below the average 
Pearh® in his studies on longevity supports this hereditarian em- 
phasis and concludes that heredity is important in determining the 
length of life of an individual Environment is also important 
Usually persons who live long enjoy protected childhood and an 
economic status which is fiee from severe stress and strain This is 
an environmental influence 

Studies in nutrition indicate that length of life may be related 
to the food supply Sherman,’*" on the basis of studies made On rats, 
predicts that proper nutrition of the individual will prolong the 
life span 

« Pearl, E Alcohol and Longevity Knopf, New York, 1926 
Sherman^ H C The Bearing of the Results of Recent Studies m Nutrition on 
Health and on. Length of Life, BtiUettn New York Ajoademy of Medvnne^ June, 1937 
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The Increase in Insanity and Cancer. — ^Recorded insanity is 
mci easing, but it should be noted that there is also, in recent 
years, an increase in institutional treatment, with correspondingly 
more cases confined, and hence more available statistics Alms- 
houses for generations housed not only the poor in need of domi- 
ciliary care, but also vagrants, lying-m women, pensioners, im- 
beciles, and the insane Today there are few insane in almshouses, 
and hence more in the statistics from institutions for the insane 
The change m attitude toward the insane also accounts for a 
recorded increase Instead of viewing the insane person as possessed 
of the devil in need of exorcism, such a person is held to be sick 
and in need of special caie Scientific medical treatment of the 
insane keeps them alive longer, and hence increases the number 
reported at any one time Keeping the insane alive longer may 
result in more children from such impaired stock, 

Nevertheless, the large number of nervous and mental cases in 
hospitals IS a mattei of great importance Many of these are the 
wrecks from the last war Many are the product of a competitive 
life too hard for them All aie, howevei, potentially inferior m a 
biological sense. 

With insanity physical education has no relationships. With 
nervous and mental disease of lesser severity than insanity, phys- 
ical education is increasmgly useful— not as exercise but as a way 
of return to basic expressional patterns, to simple movements and 
coordinations, and to objective activity. 

It IS a fact that the statistics show an increase of cancer. This 
may not be a relative increase but merely the fact that more 
cases are diagnosed as cancer, and actually more cases in number 
The total number is not significant at all, it is the relative increase 
or decrease that is important. To what extent cancer is an ex- 
pression of the hazards and shortages of modern life is not known. 
The mortality from cancer has remained practically unchanged 
during the past twenty years 

Defects m Urban and Rural Groups. — There is evidence to sup- 
port the belief that life m the open country as now lived is less 
favorable to man than that in the city and that the country child 
IS less healthful than the city child. Wood concluded from a study 
of the health of school children that physical defects are greater in 
rural than in city children Other investigations seem to bear out 
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this point and Shepard and DiehP‘ report that college students m 
the fjniversity of Minnesota who have been laised in villages and 
on farms show more physical defects than those raised in large 
cities As regards the occurrence of communicable diseases, village 
life appears to be distinctly less favorable and country and city are 
about equal in the incidence of the common diseases These studies 
aie not complete They either do not have the wide distribution 
of cases so essential m the determination of trends, or lack the 
standardized examination and the umformity of records desired. 

It IS to be remembered, however, that the urban dweller has 
been conscious of the limitations of his environment and has made 
constructive efforts to remedy its defects This is m large measure 
responsible for the standing that he has made m comparison with 
his country cousin 

On the contrary, the Provost Marshal General^^ reported a 
gi eater peicentage of rejections among urban registrants than 
among rural ones “Urban communities were selected fiom boaids 
in the cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Seattle, St Louis, Cmcinnati, and New Orleans Rural 
communities were taken from all states using only boards having 
less than 1200 registrants m the June 6, 1917, registration ” 
Table II indicates the results 


TABLE n 

Rtjbal and Ubban Phtsioal Eb 



Rural and urban groups 

Number ^ 

Percentage of 
examined 

2 

Total examined m 190 selected urban 
rural regions 

Ee]eoted in 100 selected urban and rural 
regions 

200,000 

38,359 

19 28 

3 

Examined m urban regions 

100,000 


4 

Rejected m urban regions 

21,076 

21 68 

5 

Examined m rural regions 

100,000 


0 

Rejected m rural regions 

16,894 

16 89 


Shepard, W P , and Diehl, H S Rural and Diban Health, Journal American 
Medical Association, October 11, 1924 

“ Second Report of the Provost Marshal General, Washington, D C , Govern- 
ment Prmtmg Office, 1919, p 169 
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Tiie present analysis, based on city population for aliens and 
other than city groups for native born, favors the rural com- 
munities Percentage rejections of those examined shows in 100 
selected urban and rural regions, 21 68 per cent for the former, 
and 16 89 per cent for the latter There is, then, by the army 
figures a considerable physical advantage for the boy reared in 
the country. 

The statistical study by Love and Davenport,^^ confirmed the 
report of the Provost Marshall General The difference they 
found was not outstanding and they raised the question if more 
rigid exairmations of urban registrants might not account for the 
more favorable showing of the rural contingent Quoting the exact 
words of their thorough and elaborate report we read the follow- 
mg, “For the whole United States there are found 557 defects per 
1000 men examined, or considerably more than half as many de- 
fects found as men examined This, then, is the number, deviations 
from which are to be discussed. For rural districts alone the rate 
IS 528, and for urban districts alone it is 609, that is, fewer defects 
were noted by local boards and mobilization camp boards in 
registiants from rural than from urban districts, part of this ex- 
cess of defects in cities is probably due to the more critical ex- 
amination by the physicians of cities, and to a more critical grade 
of examiners in the camps that drew from the more densely 
populated regions ” 

The recorded proportion of defects in urban and rural districts 
is derived from sources in which the urban rate is from cities of 
25,000 population or more and rural is all other, It would be 
mterestmg to have this comparison on the basis of cities of 8000 
mhabitants or more 

Comparison of physical causes for rejection in urban and 
rural districts shows the following averages (Table III) for 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Dhnois, Ohio, New York, East Penn- 
sylvania, West Pennsylvania, and Missouri ^ 

Table HI shows a higher percentage among urban registrants 
for alcohol and drugs, developmental defects, ears, eyes, flat- 
foot, venereal disease, hernia, nervous and mental disorders, and 
respiratory disease (tuberculosis) The marked differences in tlie 

“ Love, A G , and Davenport, C B Defects Found m Drafted Men, Govern- 
ment Pnntmg Office, 1920, p 348. 
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two groups are in items 3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 18, and 21 The country 
boy, by the figures of the Provost Marshal General, has a physical 
advantage over the city boy 

TABLE m 

Causes fob Bbjbotion— Ubban and Bubal 


Disqualifying defects 



1 Alcohol and drugs 

2 Bones and joints 

3 Developmental 

4 Digestive system 

5 Ears 


ifatf. 


_:oot 

Genito-urinary fvenerenl) 

0 Genito-urmary (non-venereal) 

10 Heart and blood vessels 

11 Hernia 

12 Mental deficiency 

18 Nervous and mental disorders 

14 Bespiratory f tuberculous) 

15 Respiratory (non-tuberculous) 

16 Skin 

17 Teeth 

18 Thyroid 

19 Tuberculous (non-respiratory) 

20 Other defects 

21 Defects not stated 


The final figures from the examinations of young men called to 
military duty under tlie Selective Tiaining and Service Act of 
1940 are not as yet available A preliminary report*^ of 19,923 
registtants shows that 38 1 per cent of rural and 42 4 per cent of 
urban youths were rejected If this rate is maintained, it would 
appear that rural youth continue to be superior to urban youth 
for military service 

Medical Statistics BuUetm, No 1 Selective Service System, Washington, 
D C , November 10, 1941 
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The Presence of Disease m Adults. — In the adult population 
the prevalence of disease and defect has led some hygienists to 
remark that it was impossible to find an adult without some 
defect or habit that was distinctly detrimental to health. In 
various studies the percentage of model ate defect present le- 
quirmg hygienic guidance or minoi surgical, dental, or medical 
treatment ranges from 60 to 80 There are indeed few perfect 
persons. 

We know very little of the prevalence of disease and defect 
among primitive peoples of earlier periods, but the widespread 
occurrence of disease among certam primitive peoples today-''’ 
may be suggestive of the conditions that prevailed 50,000 years 
ago 'While there are no authentic records of morbidity in ancient 
and medieval times, the short life span and the high mortality 
suggest for these periods an inferior physical status in compaii- 
son with the present In the efloit to secure the removal of pre- 
ventable disease and defect today one may feci the need to picture 
the conditions with force and accuracy 

How Physical Education Views the Problem. — In the face of 
the enormous human weakness in physique, the wide prevalence 
of defects, and the evident need at all ages for vigor and stamina, 
there is a tendency to regard the function of physical education to 
be simply a corrective one Modern man is weak and defective to 
an extent greatly beyond the necessities of the industrial age. 
His condition can be markedly improved IIis weakness and lack 
of Vigor can be prevented 

To do this, however, it is essential that physical education 
should not be organized exclusively for corrective purposes It is 
primarily a developmental activity. The difficulty which confronts 
those who consider this problem is the hygienic character of ex- 
ercise. Physical activity, if it has certam qualities, contributes to 
health, but all the experiences of living also contribute to health 
if they, too, are of certam well-known nature Health flows from 
hfe which is hved in obedience to the laws of nature It is not a 
quantity which can be increased, which can be measured, which 
can safely be worked for as an end 

autopsies covering 100 cases at the Philippine General Hospital 
IMonila) on cases dying from other than the disease studied, it was found that ovei 
90 per cent were infected with intestinal parasites 
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Instances of physical weakness and defect which can be cor- 
rected by exercise call upon physical education to devise special 
exercises to be given to the particular children affected This, 
however, is only a minor part of the program and should not be 
regarded as a nnyor effoit For example, physical weakness of 
modern women is not to be combated by establishmg in all the 
schools special abdominal exercises to be taught to all adolescent 
girls The practice of offering substitutes has grown in education 
even as it has in religion, and special exercises are offered m 
physical education for lack of proper development in precisely 
the same way that devices for salvation from sin have been put 
forward as substitutes foi character 

Cloaily, physical education has the obligation to develop the 
whole man — his interests, his skills, his physique, and his atti- 
tudes To express its function, however, in terms of rehabilitation 
and rcstoiatioii is a mistake While plfysical education in a limited 
field and foi special purposes may be used in terms of correction 
or muscle tiaming, it is a fimdamental mistake to conceive of it as 
encompassed within the bounds of such a classification 

The Whole Man and the Whole Problem. — The hazards and 
shortages of modern industrial life are veiy real They are subjeet 
to direct attack, and this appioach should be made whenever 
there are means and methods available The problem of seden- 
tananism, for example, is not to be solved by the direct attack, 
that IS, by the simple device of exercising the individual The . 
whole man and the whole problem must be understood In similar 
fashion, the more complex problems of our time require a total 
analysis. 

The problem of play spaces for children reveals many aspects 
The environment of the city, small town, and even country in 
places prevents the practice of fundamental motor activities and 
IS, therefore, conducive to the development of physical and moral 
weakness Instead of civilization producing a more orderly society, 
the widespread prevalence of crime shows plainly a breakdown of 
moral standards built up for generations The causes of crane have 
been explained from different pomts of view, but many of the 
offenses of youth spring from a wholesome and natural desire for 
play, for adventure, for dramatization which are denied the child in 
the modern city Play and recreation have been thoroughly com- 
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mercialized, so that persons grow into adulthood knowing nothing 
of play and self-expression Physical education carried on in the 
schools as a means of health or as a postural activity usually ne- 
glects important goals which even alone justify the program in a 
plan for the education of childien The whole recreational and 
play life of the child, therefore, should be con elated with the 
physical education of the school, and the needs of the boys and 
girls for development should be seen in relation to the needs of 
adults to have wholesome opportunity for recreation The com- 
munity which organizes its schools, plans its physical environment, 
and selects its leaders with the view that education is life, and the 
purpose of life is complete functioning of the whole nature of man 
must, of necessity, cease to think of physical education only in 
terms of posture, perspiration, and exercises 

Modern man is not perfect, and industrialized society is far 
from perfect lie lives unddi' many handicaps, and suffers from 
many limitations which should be lemoved. The matter must be 
seen as a whole Education m the school must be lied up with the 
play life of the child out of school Slalls, attitudes, poweis are to 
be viewed constantly in terms of the entire life of the individual. 
Hence, physical education is not conducted m schools for the sole 
purpose of exercise, although if well led and supervised it should 
contribute to the individual’s strength, power, and vitality, but 
it is planned and pmposed to secure organic development, ap- 
preciation, skills, and attitudes that will make for self-expression, 
play, recreation, wholesome use of leisure time, and richness and 
fulness of life 

In this emphasis upon the whole man we do not ignore the seri- 
ous shortages among modem men It is also encouraging for the 
future to read the results of a recent study m which the authors 
write 

“The mam significance of this study , lies m the fact, that for 
the hrst time, evidence has been adduced to show that the low 
standard of fitness and efficiency, which is found m a section of 
the bouth Mncan population, is not due to a basic biological 
derect, birt that it is largely the expression of environmental short- 
comings It can now be said that physical training, in combination 
with an educational system conducted under conditions of dis- 
ciplme, and supplemented by a satisfactory nutritional regime, are 
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capable of producing and maintaining a highly satisfactory stand- 
ard of health and of labor power of practically every Eui'opean 
South African.”^® 

The Changing World — ^Moreover, it is a mistake to conceive as 
fixed any of the conditions of the present environment, To think 
of modern conditions, scarcely over one hundred years old, as set, 
leads at once to the offering of substitutes to make up for the de- 
fects of opportunity The business of physical education is to es- 
tablish the needs of boys and girls, needs that have existed for at 
least 50,000 years, and help to make clear the needs of happy, 
healthy adults The increase m nervous and mental diseases should 
make us wish to provide a physical education that will strengthen 
the basal centers of the nervous system An industrial era that pro- 
duces a type of life in which man has no need to use judgment, 
thought, or skill in his vocation, is just the kind of culture that 
can be changed Society can provide that kind of envuonment in 
which society believes On the other hand, if conditions of the 
present are viewed as fixed and immutable, then physical educa- 
tion IS brought forward as a great corrective, palliative, remedial 
agency, removmg waste products, strengthenmg foot-arches and 
abdominal muscles, enlarging chest capacity, and increasing 
strength of grip Its failure in this direction has never been fully 
recognized, due to the everlasting promise of the entliusiastic 
proponents of the method 

The other way is more difficult, but it presents a sounder 
view It appears as an advocate of the essentials for a happy, 
healthy life It proposes, qmte indirectly, to combat sedentary 
living by educating boys and girls so thoroughly m enjoyable 
activities that they will be persuaded to contmue them after 
school days are over, it proposes to secure more and abundant op- 
portunities for recreation, it seeks to awaken in people to a far 
greater degree a love for the out-of-doors, and therefore includes 
in its program many activities that do not belong in the tradi- 
tional systems, and, finally in the selection of its activities, it 
recognizes the hazards of modern life, and seeks approval for 
those forms that wiU combat deleterious influences, that will 

Jold, B , Cluver, E H, Goedvolk, C, and DeJongh, T W Traming and 
Efficiency South African Institute for Medical Sesearch, Johannesburg, 1941 
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supplement occupational deficiencies, and that will secure whole- 
some development 

These are the two roads One leads to slaveiy to work, to 
factory, to office, to desk chained to the oar of the business 
galley with the vain hope of buying happiness with the money 
that is earned, and with unwarranted emphasis upon special ex- 
ercises to correct physical deficiencies The other leads to play and 
recreation as a part of life, just as vital, just as worth-while as 
work that is needed to be done, and that all wish to do, It is for 
physical education to help say which road shall be travelled by 
man m the incompaiable experiences of life. The gates aie open 
The highway is ahead 

Summary. — The discussion of this chapter may be summarized 
as follows. 

1. There seems to be no doubt that man suffers today from a 
great many needless defects and diseases 

2 Primitive life is brutish, filthy, and also marked by defects 
and diseases 

3 The weakened state of man is due to the machines which he 
has created, these contribute to his physical, mental, and moral 
decadence 

4 Modern war destroys the best biological materials of a na- 
tion 

5 Intelligent national plannmg can rebuild the biological 
materials of man 

6 Defects in man called to military service are extensive. 
Many are readily preventable 

'i’ The defects in school children are largely preventable also. 

8 The care of the unfit improves society unless hereditary 
disease and defect are permitted to propagate. 

9 College students are probably one of the fittest groups in 
American life College women today excel their mothers in many 
unportant biological items 

10 Longevity reflects heredity and environment. Pioper nu- 
trition may be a most important factor, as suggested by Sheiman 
and his associates 

11 Rural youth called to military service show a higher rate of 
acceptance, both in 1917 and m 1940, than urban youth. 

12 The prommence given to the biologic factors in the hazards 
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and shortages of modern life is not overdrawn It would be, how- 
ever, if we failed to keep m mind the whole man 

QUESTIONS 

1 What agreement is there as regards the effects of modern 
industrial life on man? In what is there disagreement? 

2 What points are cited to prove that the hazards and short- 
ages of modern civilization adversely affect man? 

S What are the advantages of primitive life? The disadvan- 
tages? 

4 What forces produce retrograde biological changes in man? 
What examples can you give of moral degeneration? 

5 How can the degeneration of indmduals be combated? 
What did Germany do m the years 1933-1939 to restore her na- 
tional vitality? 

6 What are the areas which give more evidence of biological 
weakness m American citizens? 

7. Compare the rejections for national service in 1917 and 
1940 What differences exist'’ 

8 Why are young married men and young men with jobs 
hkely to be more fit than unmarried and unemployed young men? 

9 Do school children show many defects? Are many of these 
remediable? Why are they not corrected? 

10, What IS the argument that medical science and social 
service act to preserve the unfit? Is the argument sound? What 
forces in society should be used to attack the problem? 

11 What IS the situation regarding the defectiveness of um- 
versity students? What favorable facts exist regarding height and 
dysmenorrhea among college women? 

12 Is it reasonable to beheve that women today are less en- 
during than earher generations? What reasons do you give for 
your answer? 

13 What are the facts about longevity? 

14 What are the racial hazards of the insane and feeblemmded^ 

15 In an analysis of urban and ruial groups, what factors in 
urban and m rural hfe favor biological values? What factors are 
unfavorable? What might be done to supplement the unfavorable^ 
What is the responsibihty of education m the matter? 
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16 Is the percentage of moderate defects in adults 20, 40, 60, 
80, or 100? 

17 Why are defects not tlie primary concern of physical educa- 
tion? 

18 What are the obligations of physical education to the whole 
man? What is the meaning of the term the total situation, or 
whole problem? 

19 What are the implications of tlie changing world for physical 
education? 
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THE NATURE OF MAN— HIS BIOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

“The impersonal wants, the cravings for truth, beauty, and 
justice, the zeal for competence in workmanship, and the spirit 
of goodwill toward men which are the highest objects of life for 
man seem far removed from his original proclivities They are 
remote m the sense that the forces in their favor have to work 
diligently and ingeniously in order to make them even partial 
aims for even a minority of men But, in a deeper sense, they 
reside within man himself, and, apart from supernatural aids, the 
forces m their favor are simply all the good in men ” — Thorndike 

“I love open air,” said Professor ikaturm, “but I hate what 
IS usually called exercise ” 

“Naturally,” replied the physician, “being a man of mind 
The cult of muscle is ridiculous m mtellectual people Muscle 
and vitality are by no means the same, and you cannot do much 
for either through unnatural gymnastics. But I mean by exer- 
cise the maintenance of harmony between one's specialized func- 
tions and what may be called fundamental activity, so that the 
whole works together happily and spontaneously Such a bal- 
ance IS as easy to preserve as it is important We evolved as we 
are through a series of large general movements, and we need to 
continue enough of these to preserve a co-ordmation that com- 
plements and supplements the particular functions that we most 
practice ” — Furst 




CHAPTER III 


The Nature of Man — His Biological 
Foundations 

Nature and Nurture. — It has been customary for a long time tc 
regard nature and nurture as mutually antagonistic and exclusive 
factors which determined the behavior of individuals The in- 
heritance of traits and the effect of environment have provided 
the battle ground for long and heated arguments With the ad- 
vance of genetics as a science of inheritance, the exclusive charactei 
of one influence or the other has been seriously challenged and 
today, as Hogben* says, 

“ no statement about a genetic difference has any specific 
meaning unless it mcludes or implies a specification of the environ- 
ment m. which it manilests itself in a particular manner ” 

Long accustomed to authoritarian views about nature, modert 
man retains in his beliefs, customs, and speech notions about na 
ture of an exceedmgly bizarie character These range 'from the 
doctrine of man’s mherent evil nature to the concept that nature u 
always right The study of genetics has afforded the basis for nev 
interpretations of nature The failures of man to build a good work 
are due neither to his inherent evilness nor to his slavish devotioi 
to and following of nature On the contrary, the present incapacity 
to utilize constructively the forces of the environment and his owi 
potential powers forms the problem Society, rapidly changing 
under the force of man’s inventiveness, science, and escape fron 
the rule of authority and tradition, must now face the problem o: 
human behavior Thus, the crucial tasks we confront m physica 
education as in medicine, education, and social hfe generally, ar( 
those of nurture rather than nature We are learmng slowly bu 
surely that to get a better world to hve m we must secure bette: 

1 Hogben, L T Nature and Nurture W W Norton and Co , Inc , New York 
1933 

63 
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living in the world rather than attempt to secure a transformation 
of nature 

There are, of course, many individuals with inheritable defects, 
and these incline us at times to expect reconstruction of society 
by means of reproductive controls Such measures aie important 
in particular cases but they have no general validity for all We 
are confronted with the grim necessity of changing ourselves, de- 
vising new and better habits of life and escaping thereby from de- 
generatmg practices and beliefs Our parents endow us with 
genes rather than characters and genes in no way determine the 
way in which we will use the organs and powers they provide. 
Strange as it may be, it is the science of genetics which has de- 
stroyed the notion of an all-powerful nature and has helped to 
substitute the double rdle of nature and nurture in human affairs 

This rejection of the idea that nature exerts an all-pervading 
influence in human life does not deny to nature a position of con- 
siderable importance This influence, however, often relates to an 
earlier life of man Man is still equipped by nature to live in an 
environment vastly different from the life that now is, as a result 
of science, art, reasoning, habit, language, tools, books, and vari- 
ous customs of his race Hence, each new individual must unlearn 
much of his nature in order to live with others m the crowded, co- 
ordinated. life of industrial society By nature he cries from pain 
and fights for things he wants; he grabs and snatches from others. 
By nurture of particular kmds he learns to merit what he takes, 
and to earn or deserve the satisfaction of his wants. 

The present understanding of nature rejects the notion that 
nature is always right or always wrong or half and half. It recog- 
nizes that the individual possesses drives, urges, and impulses to 
certain kinds of behavior and that these should be strengthened at 
times, weakened at times, and completely checked at times 
Unless this is understood the nature of impulse may be improperly 
valued and the importance of wants and interests unduly praised. 
It is not an idle question in these days, when freedom and dis- 
cipline are vital topics, to consider the views we hold regarding 
nature, freedom, and discipline 

Shall the mdividual be permitted to engage in all the activities 
he desires? Are his interests the only criteria for the selection of 
activities? If the answers to these questions are “No,” does it fol- 
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low that the desires and interests of an individual are of no major 
importance? Such questions should lead the student to study the 
suitability of the natural eqmpment of man for certain types of 
motor skills, the force and usefulness of natural impulses to ac- 
tivity in his various enterprises, and the needs that exist today for 
shaping and directing these skills and impulses toward legitimate 
social ends These data are found, of course, m the biological, 
psychological, and social foundations of human nature 

The Imporiance of the Facts of Nature — Many of the persistent 
problems in physical education today are clarified by reference to 
the facts of nature For example, a program of physical education 
based upon natural motor movements which represent the racial 
motor activities of man, and a program based upon the artificial 
creations of “systems” of gymnastics are readily evaluated by 
reference to the facts of natiue Thus, the fact that man presents 
in the racial patterns of his nervous system certain underlying 
predispositions to function in well-defined motor activities char- 
acterized in type and quality by his motor experiences over thou- 
sands of years, that he is urged on by his very nature to exploit 
these estabhshed organizations, and that, under proper guidance, 
such expressions may be made to serve high causes and noble ends 
IS of outstanding import 

It should be quite clear that this position does not require 
that the natural be always right It admits that many natural 
tendencies in the use of the human body must be combated by 
directed physical education, its only requirement in such in- 
stances IS that the materials or methods used avoid procedures 
that quantitatively or qualitatively ignore the nature of the 
human individual ^ 

The Influence of Nurture — ^Moreover, many activities today 
called natural are quite different from the original tendencies that 
they represent The effects of nurture are present and the force of 
custom and tradition is very powerful 

The so-called natural proclivities of man represent enormous 
changes from original traits Learnmg and nurture in its various 
forms are represented in the liking of boys for fishmg, sport, and 
adventure since nature knows nothmg of canoes, rods and reels, 

® High jumping, swimming, and throwing are illustrations m modern performances 
of improvements on nature 
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footballs, guns, and sport records Nature’s tendencies may go as 
far as to enjoy throwing a small object and swinging a club-like 
thing, but the majoiily of the spirts of youth are modifications 
and adaptations of these eaily proclivities Such modificalions are 
natiual activities m then basic patterns but all leflect the influence 
of nurture 

Further analysis of the natural in terms of its purpose is im- 
portant The original is the material we have with which to work 
If left to itself it will not by nature result in values of real worth ’ 
The material is not by nature good, neither is it by nature bad, 
or evil Original nature is the repiesentation of the potentialities 
of the individual m need of direction, guidance, and experience 
which society seeks to give This help, most often represented in 
the effoits of schools and colleges, should be of a kind that will be 
acceptable to society For physical education the problem is so 
much clearer than for many other aspects of the educational 
process The motor activities of man that are similar in type and 
quality to the movements that have been used by the race of men 
from early beginnings are the ones that today, by nature, provide 
satisfaction when employed, and discomfort when not The im- 
portance of these original satisfieis and annoyeis is well appre- 
ciated m the case of children In adults, due to lack of opportunity 
in childhood for development of skills, or due to pressure of other 
interests in adult life, such as economic problems, absence of 
opportunity for these original forms may give discomfort. In 
fact, participation m any kind of motor activity for some adults 
may give discomfort 

The Permanence of the Physical Basis. — One of the stupen- 
dous facts of modern civilization is the magnitude of the social 
inheritance that man has accumulated and attempts to transmit 
through tools, language, arts, laws, science, experience, and 
knowledge m varied Imes of endeavor This social inheritance 
is civilization Since the early decades of the nmeteenth cen- 
tury this inheritance has mcreased chiefly in the direction of 

’ Watson states that there is no real evidence of the inheritance of traits, that 
capacity, talent, mental constitution are not inheritable, but that the qualities 
which are characteristic of persons are trained into them, and what is often called 
mstmet is largely habit Watson, J B Psychology from the Standpoint of a Be- 
haviorist, J B Lippmcott Co , Philadelphia, 1»24, Ch VII 
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sedentary activities and ]5;iiowledge that makes, not for the em- 
ployment of man’s whole nature, but for exercise of his mental 
powers alone The proposal has been made at times that the ten- 
dency and diiection of evolution stimulated by the force of the 
social inheritance wdl produce increasingly a mental type of person 
so that as time goes on there wdl be less and less need for muscles 

Physical strength, endurance, powei, wdl always be needed as 
a basis for the operation of the nervous system But more than 
that, the inheritance of man includes drives and urges for play, 
for chasing and fleeing, for a great variety of activities Given the 
physical opportunity in childhood these inner urges will take care 
of the developmental needs of man on a physical basis If the op- 
portunity IS denied the results wdl be recorded mcreasmgly in 
physical defects of development, lowered physical vitality, lessened 
power of observation and expression, stunted natures and stunted 
lives 

The Biological Basis of Life — ^To understand man’s physical 
nature, it is essential to know the biological basis of man’s life, 
and the way m which he attained unto the kind of being he is 
today The simplest and lowest forms of animal hfe are the pro- 
tozoa These are single unicellular orgamsms and represent the 
units of structure m the human body As hfe evolved higher forms 
we see at a higher level the gioup of animals called the coelenterata, 
examples of which are hydras, sea-anemones, jelly-fishes, and coral 
animals They aie so named because they are clearly distingmshed 
by having a body cavity, which serves them as a digestive sac Such 
tissues as nerve and muscle are not present, or very poorly de- 
veloped, and the systems of circulation, respiration, and excretion 
are entirely absent, although the functions of these systems are 
carried on 

At a stiU higher level in the scale of development of the forms 
of hfe emerges the type illustrated by the lower flatworms Here 
for the first time appears muscular tissue in significant amount 
The muscles are arranged in circular and longitudinal fashion 
around the trunk of the worm and serve for locomotion 

The appearance of the muscular system increased the range 
of locomotor activity for the animals so endowed, it made pos- 
sible a richer enviionment, but it required marked specialization 
of the body cells In proportion as the muscle cell gained ability 
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to do specialized work it lost ability to care for all the processes 
that are required in living tissue This specialization of certain 
cells required that other cells take up the work of supplying the 
muscle cells with food and of removing the waste occasioned by 
their activity Thus it is that special cells appeared to furnish the 
food and oxygen needed by the muscles, and other special cells 
took unto themselves the work of removing the waste This is the 
beginning of the circulatory and excretory systems 

The contraction of muscle is dependent upon a stimulus that 
will cause it to act In development, muscle cells required the ad- 
dition of corresponding nerve-fibers to the early type of nervous 
system The increased power of locomotion brought the animal 
into new environment and new situations, and from now on through 
fishes, reptiles, lower mammals as the cat and dog, and arboreal 
mammals as the ape, up to man, the whole history of development 
IS one of increase in complexity of structure and function of the 
nervous system The brain, as the final and most complex structure 
to develop, presents an organ of wonderful usefulness to man It 
exercises control over the other centers of the nervous system and 
hence over all the parts of the body Part of this control goes on 
without the knowledge of its action on our part and irrespective of 
our will m the matter It is impossible to make the heart stop beat- 
ing by thinking or to make the liver secrete bile by reading about 
it This control over the vital organs of life is automatic and in- 
voluntary, and although we know conditions that would modify 
the type of reaction that occurs we are limited greittly m an effort 
to guide the response We have through the development of con- 
sciousness a certain power over the muscles of the body, and, in 
accordance with the way m which the organs of the body arose, 
we are able most effectively to reach their processes through the 
action of the skeletal muscles of the body. 

This emphasis upon the importance of the muscular system has 
been expressed by many physiologists and biologists They have 
phrased in clear and scientific language what the ancient Greeks 
knew We need to remember always that the muscles are con- 
trolled by nerve centers and that the centers in control of the 
muscles of the trunk are older, tougher, and have more endurance 
than the centers govermng the extremities To strengtlien these 
older centers is an act of prime importance because they are the 
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centers of that endurance which will enable us to withstand the 
strains of modern life The toughness, endurance, and nervous 
poise of the individual who has experienced vigorous, physical ac- 
tivity in youth are m striking contrast to the high-strung, easily 
fatiguable, and weak children who are the product of a kind of 
living now widely practiced by our industrial, busmess, and pro- 
fessional classes. 

Apphcahon of the Biological Facts in Development to Physical 
Education — The foregoing would seem to indicate quite clearly 
the need for modification of some physical education programs 
It appears obvious that calisthenic lessons in the classroom will 
not provide the activity essential for the child’s development 
It IS clear also that vigorous physical activity must be provided 
Too much attention to safety may result in too little experience 
for boys in combat activities and in too many innocuous activities 
for both boys and gurls Individuals are sometimes stimulated to 
excessive effort in physical education, but in general it seems to be 
the fact that most young persons are not gettmg enough vigorous, 
physical experience 

It IS a pertinent question to ask, can the school ever provide in 
its program of activities all that is needed by children for physical 
development? To answer this we need information concernmg the 
time requirement How many hours are essential? Hethenngton 
has given one answer, based upon studies he made in a Demon- 
stration Play School (Table IV) 

This schedule by Hethermgton'* would indicate that physical 
education has been assigned entirely too little time m school 
programs 

Burdick (Pig 5) has shown that the time given by children in 
active games and play corresponds to the estimate by Hether- 
mgton and that children of elementary grades require from four 
to five hours a day of big muscle activity ® 

In spite of the lapid extension of physical education into the 
school curriculum, it seems clear that the school can never provide 

■* Hethenngton, C Amenaan Phynaal EdmcOion Renew, May, 1917, p 251 By 
‘Tlig muscle activities” Hethenngton means “spontaneous and general locomotion, 
locomotion with toy machines, animals, etc , spontaneous or playful gymnastics 
games, dancmg, aquatics ” 

‘ Seham, M Why the Child Needs Play, Hygeia, September, 1926. 
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in its schedule of the regulai session for all that childien require 
for developmental purposes The meaning of tins then is that 
children must secure this development outside of school. Such 
being tlie case, then, the school program of physical education 
must be essentially a teaching piogiam in activities that will be 
used m aftei-school play The school peiiod must be an mstruc- 
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tion period to present play materials, to establish play standards, 
to foster play attitudes To think of physical education m the 
pubhc school as a corrective, disciplmmg day's order is to mis- 
take the purpose of the period in relation to the developmental 
needs of boys and gills 

The Biped Position. — ^There were not only great advantages 
but also great disadvantages in the evolutionary changes that 
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brought annual life of the pre-man stage from the quadruped 
to the biped position The liberation of the hands and their sub- 
sequent use, according to Sir Arthur Keith, developed the brain, 
but the disadvantages in other directions are no less real Some 
of these have no particular meaning for physical education but 
the difficulty of balapce is at once apparent Many of the pos- 
tural problems that man encounters arise out of the attempt 
to balance his weight m a dynamic system where the forces to 
destroy balance are ever present In the quadruped the trunk 
weight hangs from the honzontal spine supported at either end, 
but m the biped it is diiected through a vertical line to a narrow 
and rather unstable base Todd clearly describes the changes that 
are brought about as follows 
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Fig 5 — Study of the propoition of tune that children give to recreational activities 
(Public Athletic League of Baltimore, Md ) 


“In the first position, the weight of the spinal gudei and of all 
the parts hangmg upon it passes through the paned posterior 
facets on the articular processes of the vertebrae and rests upon 
the top of four shafts, the two humeri in front and the femora m 
the back There is nowhere an accumulation of weight downward 
through a smgle axis, but instead side distribution through many 
short axes along the spine, with termmal distribution through the 
shoulder and pelvic girdles at either end The lumbosacral connec- 
tions of the posterior facets through which the weight passes from 
the spine to the pelvis are m alignment with the thigh-] omts 
through which it passes from the pelvis to the femora The sup- 
porting shafts of the femora are m alignment with the superior 
rami, or upper branches of the pubis as they curve forward into 
the ilia 

“In the erect position the forward supports are removed so that 
all weight is supported by the legs, which now have a different 
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angle in relation to the spinal axis The result is a change m the 
geneial direction of the weight-thmst throughout the structure, 
and in the particular parts of the veitebrae through which the 
weight passes The facets, or articular surfaces, between the ver- 
tebrae being now in vertical alignment instead of horizontal, weight 
transfer is no longer directly through them, but the weight passes 
instead through the bodies of the vertebrae and the intervertebral 
discs 

“Next, we find that the dnection of the weight-thrust from the 
spine to each leg is now oblique, from the lumbosacral joint for- 
ward to the heads of the femora The springlike design of the legs 
13 also changed, since the femora are now in discontinuous align- 
ment with the spine, and the lower bones of the leg and ankle are 
much more nearly vertical in their direction 

It should be clear that in the biped position the viscera have 
a tendency to descend, to press upon one another, to impair by 
malposition the functions of the vessels that reach them through 
the mesentery, and to impede by pressure the circulation of the 
pelvic basin 

Solution of the Biped Problem — The problem presented by the 
biped position is not to be solved by attempting to go back to the 
quadruped position but by skillful adjustment of the organism to 
the forces which operate in the erect individual Obviously a strong 
trunk musculature is essential in childhood and youth for the 
development of vital organs and nerve centers, it is essential, also, 
in all ages for the mamtenance of the viscera in proper position 
In addition to the development of the musculature, an economical 
balance of body weights in different segments is essential for 
efficient use of the biped position Man must learn to carry him- 
self on his legs, there is no other way 

Racial Physical Activities Analyzed. — ^An analysis of physical 
activities of the race would indicate the gulf between a natural 
primitive environment and present civilized conditions of life 
Such an analysis m the anthropoid stage must necessarily be 
speculative The physical activities of primitive men were mainly 
huntmg, with some use of the arms in drawing and manual tasks 
It is hkely that ground activities predommated rather than 
arboreal, so that rumung, jumping, lifting, carrying, and throwing 

" Todd, M E. The Thinking Body, Paul B Btoeber, Inc , New York, 1937, p 69 
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are probably nearer modem man than clunbmg and hanging 
Swimming was not natural even then, and is learned now witli 
difficulty The activities of man in the earliest periods probably 
determined, and defined, the lines of his motor evolution, his 
activities since then up to modern times have set that tendency 
The evidence either shows or suggests that running, jumping, 
throwing, climbing, and hangmg foimed the basic patterns of 



motor movements throughout the life of man As he passed from 
primitive to nomadic, to pastoial, to agricultural, to industrial life, 
he clung constantly to certain movements These, therefore, are 
truly as much a part of his inheritance in function as are ana- 
tomical formations m stracture, indeed, the persistence of these 
’ Wells, H G The Outline of History, vol i, pp 66-67, 76-86, 104-121 The 
Macmillan Co , New York, 1921 
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fundamental movements tlirougli the ages is dependent in pait 
upon the conformation of his anatomy Ills fundamental move- 
ments are truly racial 

The development of his play, his games and sports, his dances 
and festivals are only elaborations of these iimnemonal racial 
activities The highly organized motor activities of today are to 
be analyzed in teims of these lacial types Baseball is lunning and 
throwing, football is lunnmg, tin owing, jumping, lifting and 
carrying, and basketball is lunning and throwing Some activities 



Fig 7 — ^Preferences for ball ant] tiaditional activities and cooperative forms shown 
by ago and set (Fiom O'Shea, The Child, His Nature and His Needs ) 


involve special technic, but depend for their attractiveness upon 
the basic relationship of these racial types 

McGee and CiosweU report upon the play activities of childien 
and Pigs G, 7, and 8 indicate age and sex preferences and the 
type of activity 

Now physical education must consider seriously if it is wise to 
foster a progiam of physical education organized upon a basis 
other than this racial one By what piocess of reasoning can it be 
justified? For developmental purposes it would appear that the 
children of man should engage m activities similar in type and 
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quality to those immemorial racial forms which served so power- 
fully to fashion the frame and motor structure of man 
Further Facts in Development — ^In addition to the biologieal 
outline presented above there aie other pertinent facts to con- 
sider The skeleton of man vanes greatly at different age levels 



Preformed in cartdage it subsequently changes to bone, but this 
process is gradual and is mcomplete untd about the twenty-fifth 
year 

General Differenceb between Infant’s and Adult's Skeleton — The 
skeleton of the infant shows a laige proportion of cartilage and 
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fibrous tissues This fact explains the comparative softness of bone 
in the infant In Fig 9, the skeletons of the newborn child, the 



0 


Pig 9 — Bibs and sternum, to show the progressive ossification of the cartilage, 
which IS indicated by stippling A, Child at birth, reduced from life size B, Child 
at seven years, much reduced G, Adult, thirty years, very much reduced, from life 
From specimens in the Warren Museum of the Harvard Medical School (From 
Minot ) 


child of seven years, and the adult of thirty are compared The 
soft bones of the young child are readily subject to postural de- 
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formity and injury Physical education should seek to protect the 
young child from inactive school programs which result in the 
“scliool room stoop,” and provide competent supervision for vig- 
orous play 

In the infant the thorax is round, in the adult it is an ellipse 
After the second year of life the thorax increases in diameter very 
much faster than the head The child needs much free play and 
running about so that the chest -will develop m relation to respira- 
tory need created by activity 

The greater transverse diameter of the thorax is mdicated by 
the following proportions At birth the anteroposterior diameter is 
to the transverse as 1 is to 1 5, at three years it is as 1 to 2, and 
in the adult it is as 1 to 3 In both infant and adult, it will be 
noted that the skeleton is formed of separate bones held together 
by bands of white connective tissue called ligaments, formmg 
joints or articulations In children the joints are more flexible than 
m adults Range of movement tends to decrease with age This 
difference is partly ligamentous, it is also due to the obstruction of 
joint movement by contiguous parts The relatively large joints of 
children are to be contrasted with the relatively large, soft parts 
in adults 

Differences in the Sjnne of Child and Adult — At birth the 
child’s spine is very flexible It can be twisted in nearly every 
direction This is due to the cartilaginous character of the verte- 
brae, which begin to ossify m the third year of life, and the soft- 
ness of the ligaments and muscles surroundmg the parts The 
relative and absolute lengths of the cervical, thoracic, and lumbar 
segments vary From infancy to adult life there is a relatively 
greater growth in the lumbar region than m either the cervical or 
thoracic, m fact the latter two regions show a relatively greater 
length in infancy than m adult life This transformation and 
greater mobility of the lumbar spine are highly suggestive of the 
need for integration of this region m all developmental activities 
Such integration is achieved when the child learns to do a forward 
roll — as a ball with all parts, arms and legs — ^united as a whole in 
the act Similar illustrations are to be found m broad jump, climb- 
ing a ladder, and throwmg a ball 

The Arch of the Child’s Foot — ^The sole of the infant’s foot does 
not appear to have an arch, but this deficiency is only apparent 
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and not real because the sole of the infant’s foot is heavily padded 
with fat which obscures the aich that is so evident about the 
third and fourth years, Accuiate measiiiements show that infant’s 
feet are arched m the same way that the feel of adults are, and 
further that proportionately the aich in infants is about as high as 
in the adult Attention to how the foot is u,sed should be given as 
soon as the child can undei stand 

Sex Differences — The pelvis of tlie female is much broader after 
adolescence, which gives to the femur a marked obliquity. This 
mechanical disadvantage interferes with the running ability of the 
girl In all movements of the lower extremities there is likely to be 
a marked lateral sway of the pelvis, the extent of this oscillation 
determines the speed of the individual in getting over the ground 
Because of this one fact of body construction, the girl is unable to 
run so fast or so far as the boy of the same strengtli. The measure- 
ments of the male and female pelves are given m Table V 


TABLE V 

Pelvic Measuhbmbnts 


Diameter 

Male. 

Female. 

Inlot, 

Interme- 

diate, 

Outlet, 

Inlet, 1 

Interme- 

Outlet, 

Anteiopostenor 

10 26 

11 6 

8 62 

10 26 

12 75 

11 5 

Transverse 

12 75 

12 0 

0 00 

13 26 

12 76 

12 0 

Oblique 

12 00 

11 5 

10 26 

12 75 

13 26 

n 6 


While there are anatomical and functional diffeiences in the 
sexes, there is no evidence that, apart from training, the nervous 
system of the girl is different from that of the boy. In the measure- 
ments that have been made of instinctive, emotional, tempera- 
mental, and moral traits no significant differences have been found 
With greater physical strength the male exhibits a pugnacity of 
spirit, and this doubtless explains the common notion that the 
male and female are different nervously. The average man has a 
strength grip of 81 pounds, the average woman 48 pounds Women 
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do not use their muscles so rapidly as men Reaction time is longer 
Tucker found that the average man took '^%oo of a second to apply 
the brakes of an automobile after seeing the “stop” signal The 
average woman takes ®%oo of a second 

It should be quite clear, however, that the profound changes m 
the pelvis require modification of the piogram in physical educa- 
tion for girls What has been used with boys will not suffice for 
girls after the onset of puberty Complete development of the 
pelvis in women does not occui until “well into the twenties,” 
and this prolonged period of developmental change from twelve 
years to twenty-five suggests that girls be taught activities that 
will not make extreme muscular pull upon the pelvic region This 
IS of significance for maternity 

The emphasis upon competitive excellence in track and field that 
flows from the Olympic games and the tendency to select for pro- 
fessional preparation women of masculine type give an improper 
direction to physical education of girls and women Skerl] reports 
upon the admission standards foi women to the Warsaw Central 
Institute of Physical Education and observes that the teats used 
led to the selection of candidates, 79 95 pei cent of whom had 
undei developed breasts, 60 per cent had flat and narrow pelves, 
and 65 3 per cent were leptosomatic (tall, thin, long, flat thoracic 
cavity) Obviously types of physical education suited to the mas- 
culine type of girl are wholly unsuited to the femimne physique 
Growth and Development — Technically, growth of an individ- 
ual means increase m mass It represents an accumulation of 
tissue Development is the organization of that tissue into func- 
tional units 01 powers Development of the child can be judged in 
part by growth, but growth may occur without a coi responding 
development Nutrition and various hygienic factors condition 
growth and development While physical education influences 
growth, its chief interest is m development The chest measuie- 
ment has been used fiequently as an index of development 
Factors Influencmg Growrth — ^From the beginning growth of the 
fertilized ovum until maturity of the individual is reached numer- 
ous forces determine giowth Some organs contmue to grow even 
in old age Heredity is a prominent factor Certain races are small 
and never grow large individuals In the same race, environment 
may operate, or the blood strains may explam differences The 
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small stature of the Southern Chinese and the tallness of the 
Northern Chinese are inteiesting phenomena in one race The 
agencies producing this vaiiation may be climate, or what is more 
probable, strains from the North of China in the one case and 
strains from India for the Southern Chinese. 

Environment has a pronounced influence, in which adequate 
diet, sunshine, caie of the growing child, adequate rest and play, 
comprise the conspicuous items Children exposed to a superior 
environment are taller and heavier, have gi eater lung capacity and 
lower blood pressure than the average for their age The influence 
of nutrition upon growth in size is particularly prominent 

It IS a commonly held idea that childien show alternate periods 
of growth and nongrowth It is believed that children grow tall in 
the summer and heavy m the winter It is known, however, that 
infants grow regularly if the food is proper and there is no illness. 
It IS probably acute illness, or other unfavorable factor, such as 
sedentary schooling, that causes the interruption to noimal and 
constant gams m height and weight Epidemic communicable dis- 
ease in a school invariably inteiferes with growth, and serious 
disease in infancy not only checks growth at the time but acts as 
a future deterrent. 

Important causes of growth disturbances are disease, food 
deficiencies, endocrine dysfunction, climate, lack of exercise, and 
various environmental hazards In failure of development, lack of 
physical activity may be the prominent cause, especially in muscle, 
bone, and organic viscera 

Chronological, Anatomical, and Physiological Age. — The age in 
years, months, and days of a child may not compare with the age 
of his development Anatomical or physiological items in the indi- 
vidual may run ahead or lag behind in development for the 
normal age 

The ossification of bones indicates anatomical age This may be 
determined by the x-ray 

Physiological age represents a functional condition and m rela- 
tion to chronological age may present marked variations. Physio- 
logical maturity represented m sexual development may range over 
a period of four to five years Maturity may come at ten and one- 
half years or not until sixteen and one-half years The median age 
for this development is between thirteen and one-half and fourteen 
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years Early maturity is not a sign of poor health Tall girls mature 
generally earlier than short ones 

Physiological age has significance for physical education Chil- 
dren tend to play with others of their same physiological age and 
they select activities suited to their stage of development Girls are 
older physiologically than boys 

Physique — Good physique is attained often as the result of 
exercise whether it comes as a by-product of life activities or from 
directed forms of education Doubtless there are important mflu- 
ences m heredity, but the experience of Theodore Roosevelt m 
buildmg up his physique is too well known for us to forget that 
developmental activity out of doors is the chief agent 

Body types are usually classified in three categories 

1 The asthemc These are tall and slender persons with flat 
chests and sloping shoulders Functionally they are likely to have 
great difficulty in digesting food due to their relaxed viscera They 
have little energy 

2 The pyhmo These are short and thick-set persons with 
strong necks, barrel-shaped chests, and protruding abdomens 
Functionally they enjoy food, eat large amounts, and digest it 
easily They are likely to have abundant energy 

3 The athletic, These persons are mtermediate between the 
other two They are average in size, possess a strong musculature, 
have broad chests and large hands and feet 

These body types are the result of both envuonmental and 
hereditary factors Exercise can accomplish more with the athletic 
type than it can with the asthenic or pykmc 

The mtermediate group is the largest of the three types although 
it should be remembered that there are many individuals between 
types one and three, and types two and three 

Certain types of people tend to select certain activities The 
asthenic individual will not play football, he may play tennis The 
pyknic wdl not attempt the sprmts but is likely to choose field 
events This is desirable and usually salutary The athletic type 
well smted for football may devote himself to that sport alone and 
limit his physical education 

In addition to these body types which are seen in both sexes, 
there are sex variations due to the presence or absence of male or 
female characteristics The typical male is broad shouldered with 
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narrow hips and straight legs, but some males may show distinctly 
feminine body features of sloping shoulders, breasts, broad hips, 
and slanting thighs 

Masculine women athletes too often set, for the lay public and 
for uncritical professional workers as well, a standard of pei- 
formance for women that is unieasonable and unsound It is to 
be expected that with better classification of types and with 
more knowledge of results of participation, substantial guidance 
can and will be given in relating activities to physique 

The Role of Anatomy and Physiology in Physical Education. — 
It IS generally assumed by the physical educator that anatomy and 
physiology are essential studies for the student of this area of 
education This rests upon the general acceptance that a worker 
should loiow the mateiials with which he works There are values 
m appreciation and understanding which flow from such knowl- 
edge, but beyond these are the many proceduies which must be 
referred always to the structure and function of the human organ- 
ism for a final check. Practice based upon knowledge is clearly 
superior to practice based upon tiadition, even if the tradition is 
obviously a popular one 

The Foot and Its Uses — The tiansverse and longitudinal arches 
of the foot are formed by the bones of the tarsus and metatarsus 
They are maintained % ligaments and muscles These arches 
carry the weight * the individual and leact to the forces of weight 
and of use %hat operate Use of the foot affects its form; in a 
lemarkable degree the fusion of function and structure can be 
observed here 

In determmation of the use of the foot, consideration should be 
given to the whole organism It is not enough to considei the foot 
alone, important as that is There appear, theiefore, certain facts 
that may be examined 

In the foot, structure is more favorable for supporting the body 
weight on the lateral rather than the mesial aspect, the longitudinal 
arch IS high on the mesial side; and the tendons of the ankle ex- 
tensors pass to the toes and sole of the foot on the mesial aspect 
of the ankle ]oint When the foot is placed straight forward, the 
superimposed weight may be transmitted from heel to toe over 
the lateral aspect of the foot and the longitudinal arch corre- 
spondingly protected When the foot is turned outward the weight 
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in passing fiom heel toward the fiont part of tlie foot breaks ovei 
the mesial bolder, tending to impau the structure of the longi- 
tudinal arch 

When the whole mechanism is considered, the lelation of the 
foot position to hip ]omt, pelvis, lumbar and thoracic cmves, 
chest and head is important When the feet are turned outward, the 
pull through the iliofemoral and ischiofemoial ligaments bits the 
pelvis forward, mcreases the lumbar curve, and alters the position 
of the chest and head Thus the foot position is to be viewed not 
only in relation to the structure of the part itself, but also with 
lespect to the entue correlated mechamsm 

Tradibon, authoiity or style may establish a certain foot posi- 
tion Exact and adequate knowledge should determine this matter 

Abdominal Viscera and Trunk Musculature — The abdominal 
viscera are held m position against the pull of gravity by the 
floor of the pelvis, the muscles of the lower torso, and dehcate 
bands of mesentery Obviously the pelvic floor, a slopmg shelf of 
no great size, plays a mmor role here, and the mesentery is too 
fragile a structure to give much support The responsibihty for ab- 
dommal position of organs rests largely upon the musculature of 
the walls 

Since visceral ptosis impends m sedentary and weak persons, 
emphasis upon programs that develop #id maintain abdominal 
muscle strength seems essential 

The Heart and Cuculation. — ^Very significant item^ for physical 
education are revealed in a study of the developmental changes in 
heart and cuculation 

Shape and Size of the Heart —The heart is somewhat conical in 
shape with the apex pointmg downward and to the left It varies 
m size with age, sex, and physical work® At birth the infant’s 
heart in relation to the body weight is relatively heavier than 
the adult’s Table VI of heart sizes indicates the variations for 
age and sex 

Functional Defects of Heart — One of the remarkable changes 
taking place during adolescence is the elaboration of the cucula- 
tory system to meet the new demands to be made upon it. This 

® Contraxy to common beliefs, studies made of the hearts of long distance runners 
do not always show increase in size Amencan Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
March, 1929, p 394 
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ad]ustment is not always immediately successful and m certain 
individuals there are cardiac disturbances There may be simple 
distmbances in rate or moie seveie ones, marked by distinct mur- 
murs and alteiation of the heait sounds Under caicful supervision, 
these individuals lecover from the temporary enibaiiassment of 
the circulation, but competitive contests are not to be pei nutted 
during this period of adjustment In a recent study by ICaipovich,'* 
certain old views about the heait have been seiioiisly challenged 
Among his conclusions are the following (1) contrary to an 
established notion, there is no discrepancy between the develop- 
ment of the heart and the cross section of the largest arteries; (2) 
the heart volume and the cross section areas of the aorta and the 
pulmonary aitery show a close proportionality 


TABLE VP 

Size op Hbam at Difpbbent Ages 


Age 

Length in cm 

Breadth in cm 

Thickness m cm 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys 

Girls 

1- 4 years* 

5- 9 years* 
10-16 years* 
Adultt 

Adultf 

6 14 

7 04 

7 67 

12 t 
12 

6 1 

8 0 

6 63 
0l6 

6 

0 on 

7 44 

8 35 

9 tc 
8 

5 84 

0 54 i 
7 04 

11 

7 1 

! 

2 44 

2 80 

3 10 

5t 

6 

2 28 

2 66 

2 80 

0 8 

2 


^ Compiled fiom figures by Feldman,* Piersol,t and Grayf Adult figures do not 
indicate sex 


The Athletic Heart — The notion that athletic participation pro- 
duces an enlargement of the heart which is injurious to health is 
very widespread In recent years, however, a new view of the 
heart holds that such a conclusion is wrong 
Hearts of persons engaging in strenuous sports or hard physical 
work will enlarge in response to the effort made in order to mam. 
tain an active circulation This enlargement of the heart corre, 
spends to the enlargement of other muscles when actively exer. 

• Karpovich, P V Textbook Fallacies Regarding tlie Development of the 
Child’s Heart, Research Quarierly, October, 1937 
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ciaed. Exercise also increases tlie tone of the heart muscle, so 
that strength and firmness result rather than mere increase of bulk 

When, however, the heart is used vigorously during periods of 
infection — often not recogmzed — ^then there may be injury which 
accounts doubtless for the observations made about exercise and 
heart injury In all instances of infection, the individual should 
remam at rest 

Norms for Amphtude and Voluntary Movement. — The normal 
range of voluntary movement m the different joints of the body 
was of very great importance m the treatment of soldiers of the 
first World War The measurements of the following norms, 
offered by GiUiland, were made by the use of metrotherapy appa- 
ratus The subjects selected were male college students The 
range for women, children, or old persons would probably be 
different It would be reasonable to accept as normal any ampli- 
tude above the lowest range given in Table VII Reference to these 
norms may be made m any study which seeks to determine the 
amount of flexibility which exists in various joints Rather than 
assummg that people need more flexibility and constructmg a pro- 
gram with this objective uppermost, the soundness of the objective 
can be determmed by collection of the facts 

Respiration. — The first act of the child at birth is an mspiratory 
one Breathing takes place by the operation of a competent mech- 
anism During infancy and early childhood the respiration of the 
child goes on without disturbance, but on entering school it has 
been the custom for certain exponents of physical education to 
assume that the child did not know how to breathe properly, or 
was in need of oxygen, or for these or other reasons theie was the 
necessity to teach the child some breathing exercises This practice 
IS purely traditional and comes with all the other unacceptable 
procedures from the so-called “systems” of gymnastics It is impor- 
tant to examine some of the physiology involved in respiration in 
order to determine intelligent procedure 

1 The respiratory mechanism easily provides sufficient oxygen 
from ordinary air for the body needs The interchange of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide in the lungs takes place through the alveolar mem- 
brane of the lungs This area is so large that an enormous margin 
of safety exists For example, the alveolar absorption area is over 
Described in the J'DurnaMmmoanilfe<i!icaMs*ooia<ion, October 9, 1929, p 988 
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TABLE VII 
Nobmb in Dbqbbks 


Joint movement 

Aveiage 

amplitude 

Average 
deviation * 

Ilaiigo 

Shoulder 





201 0 

0 1 

228-282 

Abduction-add uction 

207 S 

0 0 

180-222 

Elbow 




Flexion-evtension 

162 3 

0 0 

136-17.3 

Wrist 




Flexion-extension 

ICC 0 

0 6 

147-183 

Abdurtion-adduction 

flO 6 

10 3 

08-132 

Finger 

Flexion-extension, carpophalangeal 




2 (index) 

OC 0 

0 0 

70-127 

3 

80 0 

0 0 

62-106 

4 

77 6 

8 0 

60-130 

5 

08 6 

0 6 

07-130 

Mesophalangeal 




2 (index) 

134 6 

9 6 

102-106 

3 

130 0 

8 6 

110-101 

4 

131 6 

0 6 

00-101 

5 

118 6 

12 6 

82-162 

Distal 




2 (index) 

108 6 

10 6 

77-166 


104 6 

10 0 

70-140 

4 

91 5 

11 6 

66-126 

6 

06 6 

12 6 

40-1.37 

Hip 

Flexion-extension 

120 0 

11 4 

85-102 

Abduction 

64 6 

7 1 

35-80 

Knee 




Flexion-extension 

133 0 

7 6 

110-165 

Ankle 




Flexion-extension 

63 0 

4 0 

41-00 


* The range above and below the average which includes approvimately half of 
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twenty times the area required in normal breathing It is not 
always appreciated that we use only about 25 per cent of all the 
oxygen we take into the lungs People are greatly interested in 
getting oxygen and believe that the lungs need enlargement for 
this purpose, but the lungs are normally more than adequate To 
enlarge the lungs more is, in a physiological sense, like carrying 
coals to Newcastle 

2 Is the amount of oxygen used by the tissues conditioned by the 
needs of the cells, or by the supply of oxygen? 

The above discussion answers this question m part, but there is 
additional evidence to piove that the needs of the cells at any 
one time determme the combustion of oxygen that will take place 

This point was settled by the German physiologist, Pfltlger, and 
elaborated more fully by the English physiologist, Barcroft It has 
been demonstrated that the cell takes up oxygen only in relation 
to its needs It takes up only what it can use, and rejects the rest 

The evidence is clear that breathing exercises are of no value in 
relation to getting oxygen to the body cells at tunes other than 
those moments when there is a demand from the organs for this 
partieulai gas The evidence supports the contention that the cir- 
culation meets the need created by the increased activity of the 
cells It IS a common observation that both circulatory and res- 
piratory systems respond to the emergency by speeding up their 
functions That these changes aie subsequent to activity, that in 
no instance do they precede it, are data of importance for those 
who are concerned with the initiation and direction of programs of 
physical education 

3 Breathing exercises distuib the noimal balance of the chemical 
elements of the blood and aitificially throw out of harmony a rela- 
tionship which the organism tends to maintain at all times 

The facts show that breathing exercises disturb the normal 
balance of acid and base elements of the blood If forced breathing 
occuis, as in breathmg exerases, carbon dioxide normally present 
in the blood can be decieased m amount Afterwards the rate and 
depth of respirations decrease because the lack of carbon dioxide 
IS also a lack of stimulus to the respiratory center When the 
breathing exercises are stopped, the carbon dioxide accumulates 
in the blood until it is normal again, at which time the respirations 
return to normal 
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It 13 easy enough to give breathing exercises to a person, but it 
IS a futile and senseless thing to do unless actual demand for 
oxygen exists If the demand occurs, the respiratory center is 
prepared to adjust the respiiations in accordance with cellular 
needs 

In instances of chest defect, breathing exercises may be used to 
conect ceitain depressed conditions It would appear then that, 
except for coriective purposes in defective cases, breathing exer- 
cises are unscientific, and piobably harmful. 

Reciprocal Innervation. — We aie indebted to Sherrington for 
the clear facts regarding reciprocal innervation. When impulses 
are sent to a gioup of muscles to produce action, at the same time 
other impulses go to the antagonists to inhibit their action Thus, 
when a nerve impulse passes to the biceps causing it to contract, 
at the same time an impulse passes to the triceps causing it to 
relax The result is a smooth and harmonious movement This is 
normal, this is physiological It is called recipiocal innervation 

Now the use of exeicises at times is made to violate this very 
deal fact So-called “resistive exercises” are advocated m certain 
“systems” and in so-called “educational exercises,” the individual 
IS asked to hold the active and antagonistic muscle groups in a 
state of contraction Thus, these movements aie stift, rigid, and 
hence unphysiological 

A diiect application of this principle is seen in the learning of 
new movements In skating, for example, the beginner holds him- 
self Stiff, due to the fear of falling and some doubt concerning his 
own ability to execute the movement This stiffness, awkwardness, 
or lack of what is commonly called grace, is due to the fact that he 
IS contracting antagonistic muscle groups, that he is inhibiting 
normal inhibitory impulses The awkwardness of many gymnasts 
in general is due to large muscle masses in part, also to the kind 
of movements they have been practicing The value of relaxation 
of muscle groups in golf, tennis, and other athletic performances, 
attested to by experts, is practical evidence in support of the 
argument made 

Relaxation, a Normal Condition — In this connection, the full 
application of Sherrington’s contribution to movement should be 
stated Contrary to popular notions which emphasize tense mus- 
cles, and contrary to popular words which praise the “go-getter” 
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type of attitude whicli so frequently provokes tension, tke normal 
physiological state is one of relaxation This normal condition will 
depend upon the operation of numerous factors, such as balancing 
of body weights and avoidance of psychological tension which is 
reflected readily in hypertonus of muscle 

The notion that it is good to relax arises out of a false concept 
of what IS normal and desirable The relaxed state is the normal, 
the tense condition is the abnormal Relaxation should not be 
interpreted as slumping with respect to postures, nor as lack of 
tone with respect to muscles 

Fimdamental to Accessory. — The common notion regardmg the 
use of big muscle activities rests on belief in the widely accepted 
theory that development takes place from the fundamental to the 
accessory muscles This theory may be interpreted to mean that 
the larger, older, and central muscles and nerve centers play a 
major part m the voluntary control of muscles and should be 
developed before the accessory ones are brought into play 

The meaning of this theory for physical education is of course to 
emphasize the use of the large muscles of the body rather than the 
small ones, but this might conceivably be entertained if based 
only on me physiological returns from the activity It emphasizes 
also the use of free, spontaneous movements before the voluntary 
This will involve the fundamental before the accessory 

It would appear that in addition to the physiological aspects of 
the matter, the use of the trunk or fundamental muscles should 
precede that of the extremities, and be developed in early years 
prior to any emphasis on teaming of extremities, because of the 
sigmficance of trunk control in motor movements and the order of 
use in those acts involving the entire neuromuscular mechanism. 
Thus, in dancmg, it is important not to dance only with the arms 
and legs but to use the trunk as the center of expression, in throw- 
ing, the torso is the major agent and the arms and legs complete 
the act, in golf, the trunk and arms synchronize but the control 
IS largely in the torso, and m many other acts it is the trunk mus- 
cles and mechanism that hold the center of attention and control 
Prom these considerations, then, physical education should inter- 
pret fundamental to accessory m terms of physiological and de- 
velopmental values, and also in the light of certam kmesiological 
explanations 
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Developmental Hazards — ^What the child becomes is a product 
of two forces his hereditary equipment plus his environmental 
surroundings It would be clarifying to list developmental hazards 
under these two headings, but the influences are too mixed to 
permit of such simplification Wlieie one influence is especially 
marked oi of unusual character, it will be indicated 

Infancy and the Pre-school Child — ^The early years of the child 
are given to pure growth Gain in motor power and function is 
rapid and mass increases sharply The cluld runs certain hazards 
of the communicable diseases which may cause death, leave seiious 
complications, or be relatively without significance The death rale 
from such causes vanes in different countries and in sections of any 
one country 

The child in this period is weak in self-contiol and nervous 
stability Even allowing for the coriection to be made in adult 
standards of judgment, it still remains that one of the seiious 
hazards of development is the unstable nervous system It is 
unwise to stimulate the child beyond the limits of his own frce-play 
situation 

The instability of the nervous system which gives use to neu- 
roses, while more marked in childien than in adults, is not to be 
regarded as characteristic of all children Individual instability rep- 
resents a hazard of development Medical and educational help 
should be brought to beai upon such cases long befoie the child 
goes to school, and should be continued as needed in the years of 
school life The neurotic child unguided is the foierunner of the 
adult neurasthenic 

During the second half of the first six years the death rate is 
decreasing and hazards of childhood are somewhat lessening 
There still remain serious developmental chances to acquire dis- 
ease or defect and hereditary deficiency may betray itself in the 
latter part of this period Anemia, rickets, lack of energy, and 
skeletal defect are the outstanding dangers The proper guidance 
and treatment for rickets is, of course, medical It will consist of 
direct sunshine, cod liver oil, and diet These children need the 
gentle stimulus of outdoor play 

The skeletal defects are mainly of the spine and feet. Some 
orthopedists regard all simple and at times called functional devia- 
tions of the spine as the end-result of previous and unrecognized 
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cases of anterioi poliomyelitis There is piacticaUy no scientific 
pi oof for this interpretation, but it should be kept in mind as a 
possibility when school sanitarians are inclined to place upon school 
seating, clothes, and habitual postures the onus for these lateral 
ieviations of the spine Within wide limits variations of the spine 
may be considered normal 

The importance of the defects of the feet is not to be overlooked 
in the enthusiasm for the more dramatic and apparently more 
serious deficiencies Observation of the use made of the foot will 
reveal befoie entering school that there may be need for a lift of 
one heel, or a wedge on the inner aspect of the sole and heel to 
throw the weight to the other side &ndeigarten children should 
be carefully examined to determme these facts of use, and early 
correctional measures instituted Candidates for army life, for in- 
dustry, for insurance aie examined at entrance, but children 
entering school are not subjected to a careful psychomedical exam- 
ination The child entering school may be normal and ready lor 
education, he may be handicapped and in need of special medical 
attention or educational adjustment An adequate examination 
alone can determine this 

To determine the cases and their degree of defect is essential to 
right placement for school work and to their follow-up with 
appropriate treatment For this work a school health service, 
comprising health examination and supervision, a psychological 
examination, and an educational analysis and placement are 
needed 

During this pre-school period, the child is normally impelled to 
movement and activity Care should be taken to prevent custom 
interfering with this normal impulse and expression Free games, 
a suitable diet, outdoor air, sunlight, and adequate rest are the 
essentials for normal development For the normal child, given 
these essentials, no artificial method of exercise is required 

The Child from Six to Ten Years of Age — The child in this 
period IS rapidly gaining in strength, but it must be remembered 
that he still retains his infant characters The heait is stdl small 
Its weight IS about one third of its adult weight, and yet it has 
to pump blood to a body that has two thirds of its adult weight 
There is at the same time a great increase in the desire for physical 
activity and this, too, makes great demands on the heart For 
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these reasons there is imperative necessity that his activity b 
carefully guided and that undue demands m the form of vigoron 
competitive contests be avoided Simple team games may be use 
but kept free from the stimulation to unusual activity occasione 
by championship or other social pressuies from a group Som 
authorities call the later years of this period the fatigue years ani 
they may Tvell be so regarded because of the slow development c 
the heart 

This fact should point to the gieat need for out-of-door life am 
the right kind of food So far as the program of physical educatioi 
is concerned, here again the emphasis from scientific fact is on th 
out-of-door type of program rather than the traditional one of th 
school room For the proper development of the child he canno 
be out-of-doois too much The emphasis in this period sliould b 
to secure normal growth 

The demands of sedentary school work are probably the mos 
serious handicap to normal growth and development in tin 
period Fatigue is a serious problem expressing itself in “mobility 
automatism and dispersed and disordered movements ” Studies o 
elementary children’s weekly hours in class-work in different coun 
tries show a lange from the low of fifteen houis in Switzerland ti 
the high of thirty-nine in Egypt In the United States, the houri 
are twenty-five to thirty It is evident that a radical reorgamzatioi 
of the American school day is necessary before conditions for nor 
mal growth and development of all children can be established 
Home work should be abolished for this age, diets must be im 
proved, more outdoor life must be attained, and motor activitj 
must be mcreased 

The Child from Ten to Fourteen Years of Age — This period ii 
not sharply defined and especially for tlie sexes there must be i 
certain latitude given in classification Thus we may well includi 
here the girls from nine to fourteen and the boys from ten tc 
fifteen 

The child during this period is growing rapidly This acceleratior 
produces a marked increase of mass before the extensive develop' 
mental changes of adolescence Heart irregularities are common 
but these usually resolve into regular action Curvature of the spine 
IS frequent, strength is not yet developed, and supervision is a1 
all times important 
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The Adolescent — ^Puberty and adolescence make great changes 
in boys and girls In boys the physical changes cover the years 
from fourteen to seventeen, in giils from twelve to fifteen But 
there are psychological changes also which last four years longer 
Individuals vary in this process of maturation Before adolescence 
girls grow faster than boys Durmg adolescence, boys catch up with 
gals and then grow faster and over a longer period During this 
period athletic contests are smtable activities but they should 
occur m a natural social situation Artificial stimulation by means 
of championships and record breakmg should be avoided These 
increase the competitive effort and under eighteen years, serious 
competitive effort is unwise The rapid increase in weight, height, 
and size of internal organs demands high metabohc activity and 
generous supply of energy Depletion of this by excessive activity 
IS undesirable 

Work in school and elsewhere needs to be controlled with 
respect to other values Rest, play, and recreation are essential 
Holidays are not only social, they are also biologic in effect 
Summary — 1 The natural is the material with which we must 
work It is not necessarily perfect or light Natural movements 
represent the souice from which we may select the activities that 
are likely to be more useful to man because of then identity with 
the thmgs man has done since tune immemorial 

2 The early appearance of the muscular system suggests that 
vitality IS to be secured in part through development of the vital 
organs in relation to the musculature that historically occasioned 
the appeal ance of the vital organs as systems in the body 

3 Methods of exercise which rely upon arm and leg movements 
mainly are not at aU valuable for organic development 

4 The mdividual must learn to use his biped position without 
loss of muscular power or disturbance of orgamc viscera 

5 The racial activities of man should comprise a major part of 
all programs 

6 The cartilaginous character of the infant’s and child’s skel- 
eton emphasizes the need for properly directed activities, wise dis- 
tribution of muscle effort, and attention to postural attitudes. 

7 The chemistry and histology of children’s bones mdicate the 
rapidity of metabohsm in contrast 'with adult bone and point to 
youth as the period for structural changes and adaptations. 
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8 The norms for thoracic circumferences indicate the need to 
pay attention in examination and in activities to natural develop- 
ment and not to seek adult forms during the period of youth 

9 The flexible character of the child’s spine suggests the dangci 
inherent in an easily movable structure, the tendencies toward 
spinal curves, the need for strengthening of the back by develop- 
ment of the psoas and luinbai muscles 

10 Sex diffeiences in the skeleton emphasize the fundamental 
distmctions to be drawn between activities for boys and girls, on 
the ground, and in hanging activities In the water women are 
not handicapped by broad pelves but have an advantage over 
men due to a lower specific giavity 

11. The fundamental sex differences in physical strength sug- 
gest that boys and girls after puberty should not compete against 
the opposite sex, that for giils contests should be largely skill 
rather than strength tests. 

IS. Physiological age is the functional age of a child in deter- 
mining participation in physical education. 

13. Good physique depends upon many factors of heredity and 
environment Exeicise is always an important factor 

14. The anatomy of the human foot should determine the form 
to be taught m various stances and movements. 

15 The norms for movements m joints give a basis for selec- 
tion of stunt activities as well as serving as guides in corrective 
gymnastics 

IG The facts in development of the heart and circulatory chan- 
nels mdicate the need for careful supervision of activities during 
developmental periods, and the unpoitance of avoiding undue 
strains during penods of adjustment. 

17 The information on respiration points to the prime necessity 
of avoiding respiratory exercises for lung development, oxygen 
intake, or similar reasons They may be used for coriective pur- 
poses Respiratory development should follow activity and be re- 
lated to activity 

18 The facts of reciprocal innervation and other physiological 
data prove the error of many "systems” of gymnastics which use 
resistive exercises 

19 The practical efiSciency in athletic performance that results 
from relaxation of appropriate muscle groups indicates the harm 
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done to excellent performance by stiff, rigid movements Certain 
types of gymnastics are poor preparatory exercises for excellence in 
swimming, golf, tennis, baseball, and other sports 

20 Development of tbe fundamental muscles and nerve centers 
of the trunk should not be neglected 

21 The instability m some childxen and the enormous stram 
thrown upon the nervous systems of all children by developmental 
changes show the need for mdividualization in the supervision of 
activities and careful selection of activities in relation to capacity 
and stages of development This is in recognition of individual 
differences 

22 Physical education must be alert to pick out and refer 
children m need of special help in the overcoming of growth and 
developmental handicaps 

28 Competitive contests should be controlled with reference to 
the child’s needs, developmental hazards, and other criteria of 
growth, rather than by commercial exhibitions or curricular con- 
siderations 

QUESTIONS 

1 What distinction do you make between definitions of nature 
and nurture? 

2 Is nature always right? How should your view of this influ- 
ence physical education? 

8 How are problems of physical education clarified by referrmg 
them to the facts of nature!* 

4 What IS the basis for believmg that man’s biological nature 
IS permanent? 

5 In the biological development of hving forms, what relation 
has the muscular system to the development of organic viscera? 

6 Why must children engage in vigorous motor activities? 
How many hours a day is desirable for elementary school children? 

7 What IS the significance of the biped position? How should 
this influence the program of physical education? 

8 What are the racial motor activities of man I* 

9 What differences exist between the skeleton of child and 
adult? What meamng have these for physical education? 

10 Has the young child’s foot an arch? What importance at- 
taches to this fact? 
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11 What sex diffeiences are there m the pelves of men and 
women? Of what significance aie these in running, jumping, hang- 
ing, and climbing? 

12 What IS the distinction between growth and development? 

13 What factors influence growth? 

14 How IS development indicated in physiological age? What 
Significance has this age for physical education? 

15 Name and describe three types of body build What implica- 
tions have these for physical education? 

16 Describe the anatomy of the human foot What significance 
have the facts you present for use of the foot? 

17 How are the abdominal viscera related to the trunk muscles ? 

18 Why do certain aspects of the heart’s development condition 
physical education? What is the judgment regarding athletic heart? 

19 Do joints have a normal range of movement? How do these 
facts relate to corrective physical education and physiotherapy? 

20 Are breathing exercises necessary to provide suflicient 
oxygen? Explain 

21 Wliat conditions the supply of oxygen in the tissues? Explain 

22 What is meant by the statement that gases are balanced m 
the blood? How is balance maintained? 

23 What IS reciprocal innervation? How can you illustrate its 
action in relaxation during movement^ 

24 What isthe meamngof the phrase, fundamental to accessory? 

25 Of what importance to physical education is the instability 
of the nervous system of the young child? 

26 Why IS free-play impoitant for children? 

27 What are the most serious handicaps to growth and develop- 
ment in the chdd 6 to 10 years of age? 

28. Why IS supervision desirable m physical education for the 
child 10 to 14 years of age? 

29 In what ways are children excessively stimulated? 
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THE NATURE OF MAN— HIS PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

“Reasons find the aim of human life the improvement and 
satisfaction of wants By reducing those to which the nature of 
things and men denies satisfaction, or by increasing those which 
can be fulfilled without injuring the fate of others, man makes 
his wants better By changing the environment into a nature more 
hospitable to the activities he craves, he satisfies them The sciences 
and arts arose by the impetus of wants, and continue m their 
service They are the ultimate source of all values ” — Thorndike 




CHAPTER IV 


The Nature of Man — His Psychological 
Foundations 

The Unity and Diversity of Man. — The notions about mind and 
body, held by man over the centuries, have changed from time to 
time, and with these alterations, his ideas about education, its pur- 
poses, and methods have also changed The concept of mind as a 
substance inhabitmg the body prevailed long after the facts of 
organic unity were known, and they shaped the educational pat- 
tern of schools which were conceived accordingly to be places for 
traimng the mind This older notion that mind inhabited body and 
that mind and body existed quite independently as separate and 
disparate entities are not accepted today by modern psychologists 
Among informed persons there is no respectable doubt concerning 
the unity of the organism The concept of a unitary relationship 
between various functions is fully established Thmkmg may be 
affected by the condition of the digestive tract, the amount of 
hemoglobm in the blood, and the secretions from various glands 
It is from this point of view then that Herrick states that we do 
not think with the brain alone The old terms persist, however, 
but today the term mind is a name, not for a separate mental sub- 
stance, but for a function of the individual 
Nevertheless, the organism shows not only relationships, but also 
diverse specializations There are particular powers and these are 
dependent upon specific functional activity m particular organs 
To declare that the whole chdd goes to school indicates that edu- 
cation should take into account aU the significant functions of the 
living organism and should understand the relationships which 
exist There is the danger, however, that this emphasis upon the 
whole child may lead to neglect of the particular 

We do not teach the whole child in general, we teach particular 
skills, we aiouse particular interests, we present particular con- 
cepts It is the paiticular which we can grasp The whole child 
may go to school, but his learning consists of such particulars as 
91 
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chinning himself, kicking a ball, writing words, adding numbers, 
and a countless number of specific things The concept of relation- 
ships IS helpful when it leads us to consider the various powers of 
the individual, it is huitful when it leads to wishing for general 
good in the whole child The concept of unity coriects the notion 
of separateness of m%nd and body, but the concept of diverse 
and specific functions provides the appioach through which we 
teach 

Psychology and Instmcts — Ideas about the existence and opera- 
tion of instincts have changed When two boys fought, Lius kind of 
behavior was explained as due to the instinct of pugnacity which 
was an organization of foice in the neivous system driving the 
young to engage in fighting The term “instinct” defined a rather 
precise, specific, mteinal organization that operated, on the whole, 
remorselessly The assignment of sex activity by Pieud to a single, 
internal psychic force, called libido, is illustrative of this con- 
cept 

It has become increasingly apparent in recent years that to 
name a behavior is not to explain it. The oversimplification, 
which results from the effoit to classify, defeats the purpose of 
classification itself, which is to assist m thinking. 

This denial of the precise nature of nervous organizations which 
direct the individual to certain kinds of behavioi does not reject 
as valid the observation that man tends to exhibit certain kinds of 
behavior There is, then, acceptance of the notion of drives, 
impulses, and urges toward ends, but also gi eater emphasis upon 
the wide vaiiety in which these may appear, the influence of 
organic bodily states upon their functioning, and the force of the 
enviionment in pioducing sweeping changes in the products of 
their activity 

Impulses, Diives, Urges — ^The simple forms of animal life mani- 
fest impulses, drives and urges to action They are not entirely 
quiescent, waiting only until something happens The amoeba puts 
out its pseudopodia It needs something It acts There are urges 
of some kind It is not possible to explain what they are, although 
the older psychology attempted to explain Napoleon, for example, 
in terms of will-to-power, ambition, cruelty, and similar terms for 
exact, specific and separate instmcts 

If we regal d man as an organism which over the years has had 
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certain experiences, we can understand the persistence of urges 
to kinds of action as readily as we can the presence of skeletal, 
muscular, and organic patterns Man is the product of the possi- 
bilities within the organism and the expeiiences which have 
occurred 

The inner urges of an individual denote a readiness to act in 
certain ways It is obvious that children are constructed not only 
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Fig 10 — Comparison of teachers’ judgments and pupils’ preferences with respect 
to physical education (BaltimorePubhcSchoolsSnrvey, 1020-1921, vol 2,p 290) 


of muscles and bones but also of urges to engage in certam motor 
activities, such as running, thiowing, jumping, climbing, and 
hanging Kefusal to accept the doctiine that there is an instinct 
for running does not demand also the lejection of the idea of a 
readiness in structuie to act in certain ways 

It is not possible to state where this readiness resides nor of 
what it does consist The best guess of its location is the entire 
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organism and doubtless its composition is glandular as well as 
nervous, bony as well as muscular, structural as well as functional 

Hence it appears that physical education begins with these 
impulses of children to engage m certain kinds of movement. 
Childien are ready to run, to jump, to throw, to climb, and to 
hang Moreover, they are not only ready, but are urged by this 
readiness to engage in the activity In the face of tins modern un- 
derstanding of the organism, it would require rather overwhelming 
proof and most convincing argument that we should teach children 
invented arm, leg and trunk movements, severely different from 
those which the cluld is prepared by nature to do (Fig. 10). 

Moreover, the readiness of the organism to engage in forms of 
behavior gives a clue to habit formation In young persons im- 
pulses are the highly flexible focal points for widely diversified 
activities Any impulse may become organized into one of several 
possible habits according to the situation in which it operates As 
Dewey observes 

“Fear may become abject cowardice, prudent caution, rever- 
ence for superiors or respect for equals; an agency for credulous 
swallowing of absurd superstitions or for wary scepticism. A man 
may be chiefly afraid of the spirits of his ancestors, of officials, of 
arousmg the disapproval of his associates, of being deceived, of 
fresh air, or of Bolshevism The actual outcome depends upon how 
the impulse of fear is interwoven with other impulses. This depends 
m turn upon the outlets and inhibitions supplied by the social 
environment.”^ 

This readiness of the organism, however, docs not mean that any 
habit may accrue from any impulse The impulse to run cannot 
be shaped by experience into the habit of erect posture. The old 
orthodox psychology isolated the individual from his surroundings 
Modern psychology insists that behavior is not only an expression 
of the total situation — organism and environment — but also that 
impulses are the foci for the formation of habits, the materials 
out of which new habits arise It would seem therefore but the 
simplest conclusion of common sense that teachers of physical edu- 
cation should take advantage of the impulses toward activity and 

'Dewey, John Human Nature and Conduct, Henry Holt & Co , New York, 
1922, p 95 
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seek to develop habits with respect to running easily and well, 
throwing accurately, junjiping and landing with weight control, 
rather than types of habituations which are foreign to the matrix 
of native impulse 

Finally, impulses for movement are relatively permanent 
Bodily efficiency wanes early, the athlete is at his best in the 
twenties, and after thirty he has passed his peak This is weU 
illustrated in baseball and boxmg The urge for excellence is 
highest during adolescence, unless kept up by commercial rewards 
But in spite of these fading bodily coordmations the impulses 
behind them persist and ask for activity 

Physical Education and Modem Psychology. — Modern physical 
education m its scientific and theoretical views recognizes that it 
deals with activities which carry with them an inner urge to do 
the very thing that the competent leader of the activity desires 
to set going There seems therefore to be little justification for him 
to use extrinsic mcentives because he is workmg with organiza- 
tions, already set up and running, which provide their own mtrmsic 
drives The leader, however, may wish to direct the activity toward 
ends which are not inherent m the activity when left to its own 
propulsions This is always the true function of the teacher — to 
use native impulses of the young as the startmg points for as- 
similation of the knowledge, acquirement of the skills, and devel- 
opment of the habits of the society into which youth comes The 
accumulated power of society is transferred into the personal 
abdity of the individual This is the social meaning of growth and 
development 

Psychologically, then, man is not a “defimte collection of pri- 
mary instincts” which may be numbered, catalogued and ex- 
haustively described one by one, but an individual — still with 
driving impulses to action — ^respondmg to the play of many forces 
upon him 

In the newer views, the organism manifests energy in unstable 
equilibrium This equilibrium is continuously disturbed, and con- 
tinual effort to restore the balance goes on Illustrations of this 
from the field of physiology are numerous The impulses (called by 
some strains or tensions) lead to activity to satisfy needs of the 
organism, and the very activity disturbs some physiological equi- 
librium that m turn is restored by organic function The dynamics 
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of living organisms then are the continual efforts to maintain an 
equilibiium The interaction between the organism and the en- 
viionment is continual 

But this geneial statement does not deposit all persons m a 
single mold Within this pattern of interacting oiganism and en- 
vironment there is the uniqueness of impulses and habits of every 
peison, Jennings wiites in this connection, 

“The most important contribution of biology is what Be- 
haviorism denies the truth that human beings are endowed with 
diverse tastes, temperaments, aptitudes, diverse ways of respond- 
ing to the same conditions And that, therefore, as Davenport has 
well put it, there can be no impersonal science or art, of medicine, 
of hygiene, of education, of any matter that deals with human 
beings Always the nature of the particular individual dealt with 
must be taken into consideration 

Habits. — Experience is not a passive affair. In lesponse to stim- 
ulation the organism projects itself actively into the situation, 
seeking the experience and even attempting to open up new areas 
of experience This restless activity for food, for mates, for shelter, 
and other desirable ends leads to manifold activities marked by 
curiosity, invention and discovery so that satisfactions may be 
more complete or more general oi moie lasting The picture is not 
that of passive self-preservation but an exceedingly active effort at 
self-expression and self-realization 

This activity exlubits the impulses, urges and diives of the 
organism in a wide variety of expressions, modified in a countless 
number of ways by the play of diverse environmental forces upon 
them Out of this tremendous activity, however, ways of acting 
become established as habits Habits then are secondary and 
acquired 

Habits are ways of behavmg in the environment They are not 
independent of the environment but require rather cooperation of 
the organism and environment The innumerable habitual reac- 
tions which a person makes are not his private possession but 
always adaptations of a pattern with the various forces playing 
upon a person The habit quality in posture shows this dual rela- 

’ Jennings, H S The Biological Basis of Human Nature, W W Norton, New 
York, 1980, p 222 
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tionship The posture of a boy in school before the principal and 
that of the same boy on the athletic field reveal the varying quality 
of the pattern and suggest the influence of outside forces This, of 
course, is contrary to the ideal of the posture enthusiasts They 
want the boy, for example, to possess a habit which will always 
give the same pattern response Hahits may be acquired which 
are so rigid and inflexible that variation is rarely possible, and 
that even strong stimulations from without do nothing to alter 
Only the utmost confidence in one’s judgment of what is desirable 
would lead a teacher to secure such habituation Nothing is left for 
improvement and nothing expected from adjustment If the habit 
of brushing the teeth with up and down strokes of the biush, as 
taught a few years ago, had been formed as a rigid and inflexible 
routine, the emphasis of present-day vibratory technic would be 
futile indeed 

If habits are too rigid then, they limit future behavior In dis- 
cussmg this matter. Bode writes, 

“The inventor, the architect, the statesman, and the scientist, 
for example, use their habits in solving problems, but the solution 
of the problem is somethmg new Similarly old habits come into 
play when we carry on a conversation or play a game of golf 
Pronunciation, sentence structure, modulation of voice, all reflect 
old habits, yet the combination of words may be new, just as m 
golf the particular stroke may be somewhat different from any 
that we have tried before So far, behaviorism has failed com- 
pletely to give an adequate or even reasonably plausible account 
of this trait In order to understand conscious activity it is neces- 
sary to deal with habits, not m isolation, but as elements in 
adaptive behavior 

“The bearing of this conclusion on habit formation is significant 
It indicates that sheer repetition is not as important m shaping 
habits as we have been led to suppose Take, for example, the 
habit of giving way to anger A habit of this land may be steadily 
fostered, even though the expression of it varies all the while 
Indulgence m such a tendency may mean that a man lacks the 
dog that comes m his way, slaps the child that disturbs him, 
growls at his wife, is crusty towards his neighbor, and sulks in the 
presence of his boss at the office The expression of the tendency 
necessarily varies, since behavior that has to be endured in the 
home would not be tolerated at the oflfice But the disposition finds 
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some kind of outlet nevertkeless, and it grows as a result of being 
noui’ished Otlier tendencies, which are likewise present at the 
begmnmg, such as fiiendhness or sociability, sympathy, sense of 
humor, and the like, are staived through neglect and gradually 
lose the power to control the disposition towards anger. In the end, 
as Dewey says, the cultivation of this disposition may eventually 
result in murdei, which could then fairly be said to be the expres- 
sion of a habit, even though such a result had never occurred 
before The moral is, of course, that habits may be fostered even 
though repetition is at a minimum.”® 

The Learnmg Process. — ^When learning was supposed to depend 
upon mere repetition, its explanation was easy. Real and sub- 
stantial learning became a fixed and rigid habit But such a notion 
is impossible of acceptance today The problem is far moie com- 
plex, and the explanations differ somewhat in detail 
Satisfaction and Annoyance — The Chinese philosopher, Lm 
Yutang, observes that all satisfactions imply want. It is a common 
observation that individuals like to do certain things and dislike 
to do others People spend their lives striving for certain situations 
and dodging other situations This represents a fact of human 
nature and should be understood in its entiiety and in relation to 
the learning process Thorndike^ writes, “Civilized man is . set 
to attain certain results in a large fi action of his waking life, and 
what the environment offers him in the way of satisfiers is usually 
relevant to some one of the wants which are responsible for the 
activity of the period in question ” 

This same idea may be expressed in other forms Watson and 
Spence state that human beings tend to behave in ways involving 

“1 Movement from physical deprivations (pam, hunger, sex 
demands, needs for sleep), toward physical well-being, euphoria 
“2 Movement from failure, thwartmg, disappointment, toward 
success, mastery, and achievement 

“3 Movement /rom bemg ignored or looked down upon, toward 
bemg looked up to, recognized, approved, admired 

“4 Movement from bemg unwanted toward being loved and 
given mtimacy, tenderness, and a sense of belonging 
® Bode, G Conflicting Psychologies of Learning, D C Heath & Co , 1939, 
pp 370-273 

■* Thorndike, E L The Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Attitudes D 
Appleton-Century Co , New York, 1935, p 50 
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“5 Movement from being worned, anxious, fearful, toward 
release, security, and peace of mmd 

“6 Movement /rom being bored, findmg life dull and monoton- 
ous, toward adventure, new experience, and zestful activity 

Kilpatrick stresses the fact that one learns what one accepts, 
which IS another way of saying what is satisfying 

The Law of Effect — ^Thorndike has explained learning in terms 
of the effect upon the individual The learner selects and dis- 
regards experience in terms of satisfying states Hence, the indi- 
vidual tends to repeat and learn those reactions which are accom- 
panied or followed by a satisfying state of affairs This statement 
of learning leads Gates® to write in support of the view as follows 

"If one IS to agree that a process of learnmg is modified definitely 
by the consequences mcurred, one must interpret consequences to 
refer fundamentally to the relation of means and end ” 

This IS in harmony with Dewey’s views that an end is conceived 
only as means are real steps to be taken toward the end Human 
experience testifies widely to the fact that behavior is modified by 
consequences The responses which we make may do nothing to 
promote learning because they fail to carry us toward the objective 
we have in view 

The satisfying state of affairs may be extrmsic to the experience 
and exist as rewards of various kinds Thorndike^ writes on this 
point as follows 

“Learning and work m homes, schools, and shops is, and per- 
haps always will be, loaded with many items which have little or 
no intrmsic interest to the learner or worker. He is induced, or 
induces himself, to learn them by appeals to pride, self-respect, 
love of parents, desire for approval, prudence, and the like ’’ 

Graphic Portrayal of Learning — ^According to Thorndike the con- 
nection between situation and response m the learning process may 
be represented as changes in the bonds between neurons of the 
“ Watson, G , and Spence, R B Educational Problems for Psychological Study, 
by permission of The Macmillan Co , Publishers, New York, 1930, p 626 
• Gates, A I , Jersild, A T , McConnell, T R and Challman, R C Educa- 
tional Psychology The Macmillan Co , New York, 1942, p 328 
’ Thorndike, E L Loo o»< , p 108 
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nervous system These bonds aie precise neuial elements and con- 
stitute an exceedingly clear and graphic way of desciibing what 
takes place in the piocess, Thorndike holds that we learn as we 
strengthen bonds 

The concept of stunulus (S)-iesponse (R) learning by which 
bonds in the nervous system aie strengthened or weakened is sub- 
ject to the ciiticism that reactions take place in a “field” m which 
many elements must be coordinated to an end Learning to play 
golf is not learning separately how to stand, how to grip the club, 
how to swing it, how to follow through, how to keep the head 
down, but rathei how to do all these in a coordinated way m vari- 
ous situations of terrain, score, previous errors or success, com- 
panions, weather conditions, and other elements of the “field.” 
This idea of the whole as something more than the sum of parts 
repiesents the Gestalt view. 

To say, however, that Thorndike’s situation (S) is a single item 
IS to ignore clear statements he has made in stating his theory. The 
situation IS aU which comes within the leceptive field of the indi- 
vidual The starter on his mark is aware of many factors but 
until he learns to respond to the starter’s gun he is left behind 
in the race 

The Oestalt View — The Gestalt psychology denies the validity 
of this specific situation-response (S— »R) explanation They main- 
tain that behavior does not result from just one stimulus at a 
time There are many stimuli, there is general leceptioii of these, 
and purpose of the individual deteimines what the reaction will be 
Instead then of 

Situation (S)— ^Response (R) 

this view maintains that there is 

A Constellation of Stimuli— ^Organization into a 
Pattern Provoked by Purpose— ^Response to the 
Results of the Organization 

It IS obvious that a mystical element is now introduced into 
the problem The idea of organization into a pattern revives the 
Aristotelian notion of entelechy The puipose represents a prefer- 
ence for the good If this were satisfaction it would be more readily 
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acceptable, but emphasis upon some psychic force which organizes 
the stimuli for purposive ends seems implied m the theory 

When applied to such an expeiience as luimmg a 100-yard 
dash, the problem may be more fully examined The luimer is on 
his maik Theie are many stimuh, they could be endlessly enumer- 
ated, ranging from the physical surroundings, the social occasion, 
and the contending athletes to the remembrances of previous 
performances, instructions of coaches, and expectations of friends 
But there is one stimulus to which he responds — the starting sig- 
nal The old pattern that he learned in practice that was satisfying 
to him, he now employs — or he is left on his mark There seems to 
be no Gestalt here, only habit and satisfaction 

According to the Gestalt view, the organization of the situation 
proceeds until a meaningful pattern comes When this happens 
insight takes place Insight is not supposed to be any change in 
neural connection or organization Insight, too, seems somewhat 
mystical unless it is interpreted as satisfaction with some choice 
winch has been made 

Washburn® calls attention to three piinciples of Gestalt psy- 
chology which have bearing upon the learning of motor coordma- 
tions The principles are 

“Organized and comflete behavior are just as 'primary and auto- 
matic as are random and incom'plete behavior They appear in all 
stages of development — even in umcellular organisms Primitive 
behavior is not characteristically disorgamzed or partial, but, 
rather, is vague and crude 

“The organization develops through attempting to solve problems, 
i e , the nature of the orgamsmic change produced by experience 
depends upon the nature of the problem as well as upon the nature 
of the environment 

“Problems (or basic msight) cannot be built up piecemeal Com- 
plete behavior can no more be built from umts of incomplete be- 
havior {e g , spinal reflexes) than a complete organism can be built 
from mcomplete cells ” 

Applymg these principles to a coordination problem Washburn 
writes 

* Reprmted by permission from Educational Psychology, edited by Charles 
E Skinner Copyright, 1980, Prentice-Hall, Inc , New York City 
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“What procedure would be followed if the prmciples were 
properly applied to the teaching of swimming? A common answer 
to this question — and not a bad one — is, ‘Follow the natural 
method Give the child a natural swimming problem to be solved ’ 
But this may be interpreted as meaning, ‘Throw him in and let 
him swim out ’ 

“The trouble with such a crude proceduie is that it includes 
many bad features along with the good' The shock, the child’s 
loss of confidence m the person who throws him in, the possibility 
of failme 

“Upon analysis it appeals that the valuable points m the 
‘natural method’ are that it presents clearly a typical problem in 
a typical setting m such a way as to elicit a complete primitive 
act of swimmmg These same benefits can be obtained in a safer 
way by the swimming teacher standing between two structures 
which the child can grasp above the water and stand on below the 
watei In this position the instructor may encourage Ins pupil to 
]ump from one standard to the other, the distance being such 
that the child must swim as well as jump, and the instructor is so 
situated that he can (1) %nswe success, and (2) gradually remove 
his help during repetition — ^the two prime factois m good teaching 

“The strategic position of the teacher is the first basic difference 
between the arranged set-up and the crude ‘natural method’ which 
it resembles The second basic difference is that the instinctive 
reactions of the learner are more controlled. The mood is one of 
confidence, ior the child is allowed to play around on the standards 
until, seeing others jump, he is ready to try, and the direction of 
effort — ^the attention — ^is such as to cause the body to stretch out 
on the surface of the water while the legs and arms make ‘primi- 
tive’ swimmmg motions Theie is not the danger which there is m 
the crude natural set-up that the learner will instinctively try to 
take a perpendicular position m an alarmed effort to climb out of 
the water ” 

In complex skills such as skatmg, golf, tennis, and football, 
learning is the result of variation m the total response rather 
than the fixation of correct responses and the elimination of errors 
Methods of teaching skills therefore should reflect the particular 
psychology that is accepted 

The Gestalt psychology places emphasis upon the whole rather 
than the part in behavior The contention is that one learns all 
over This has meaning as it gives expression to the physiological 
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concept of related and correlated functioning of organs and the 
integrative functioning of the nervous system, but it is misleadmg 
Obviously in learning to jump, the hair and skin are not learning — 
at least not to a noticeable or significant extent nor m form or 
quality 'which give meaning to the phrase that one learns all over 
The Objechve Psychologists — ^Another psychological concept of 
nature and learning derives largely from biological experimenta- 
tion The existence of genes is accepted Heredity is represented 
by the genes and environment is the influences of internal and 
external forces that play upon the gene material of man 

To this group of psychologists, learning produces changes in 
structure If the individual acts, then change occurs, and if the 
action IS persisted in, substantial change in structure results In 
this view then behavior is a cause and also a result of structural 
change, since form influences function In effect, form and function 
are merely two Ways of looking at the same thing 
This psychology is not at all precise regarding the changes that 
occur It refuses to accept the Thorndike view of S-H bonds, but 
offers no concrete suggestions in return Most of the notions of 
this group about structural change are well known understandmgs 
of how use affects form and of how form and function operate 
They have contributed little to the problem 
Practical Suggestions from Psychology — ^There are many sug- 
gestions from psychology for the learning of motor activities 
Little has been done in study of specific activities of physical edu- 
cation although some data are available 
Whole and Part Methods — ^There are many conclusions that the 
whole method is better than the piecemeal one It is the accepted 
method in teaching swimming today 
Nevertheless, the whole-part pioblem is not a simple one In 
the first place, it is important that the unit to be learned is a 
functional whole Putting various unrelated exercises into a lesson 
IS not comparable to the wholeness in the act of swimming. The 
superiority of the whole method depends precisely upon this fact 
that in physical education much of the program consists of func- 
tional wholes, such as a game, a dance, a stunt, or some other com- 
plete act In the second place, the value of the whole method rests 
upon the learner’s comprehension of the whole pattern to be 
learned In swimming instruction, for example, it is difficult for all 
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learners to understand what the legs, arms and head are to do in 
the whole act of keeping afloat and moving through the water. 
Therefore, when the skill is very complex so the pattern cannot be 
appiehended readily, then it is wise to break the whole into its 
functional paits Thus, the kip-up on the high hoiizontal bar 
should be broken up for most learneis into the foiward swing with 
body arch, the back swing with feet elevated to the bar, and 
finally the thiust which completes the act. In such analysis it is 
important to keep in mind the i elation of parts to the whole 

Transfer of Traimng — The old view held by some persons today 
who seek to speak foi educational methods is that memory, dis- 
crimination, judgment, deliberation, reasoning, skill, attention, 
order, obedience, etc , are geneial powers of the mind and that 
they can be added to very much as you add to a pile of bricks by 
putting more bricks on the pile Thus, the school is looked upon 
as the agency for the development of these general faculties 
Typical of this view are the following 

“This is prunarily the teaming of subjective motor control and 
mcidentally of attention, will, and self-disciplme ” “For develop- 
ing the character and cultivating a wholesome terapei ament there 
IS no discipline superior to athletics ” “Will power and attention 
are educated by gymnastics ” “The Battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playmg fields of Eton ” 

Nmneious experiments have been performed to establish the 
truth concerning the transfer of ability in one capacity to that in 
another James’ first experiments m 1890 have been followed with 
numerous other ones If transfer is to occur theie must be identical 
components. Gates” phrases this view as follows' 

“The theory of identical components, then, would deny that 
practice m tennis would improve one’s attention, will power or 
temperament for meeting all situations or dealing with all kmds of 
data equally but would aflBrm that certain skills, procedures, and 
attitudes such as judging the flight of a ball, remembering to keep 
one’s eye on the ball, and to keep cool by thinking of the game 
mstead of the spectators would carry over to another activity such 
as handball to the extent, roughly, that the two games and the 
general situations have important chaiactenstics m common ’’ 

“ Gates, A I , Jersild, A T , McConnell, T R , and Challman, 11 C. Educa- 
tional Psychology The Macmillan Co , New York, 1042, d 514 
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It IS evident that transfer of training does occur, but not in the 
form believed to be true some years ago Tiansfer is not auto- 
matic The more meaning there is m an experience the more 
likely it IS that somethmg will be carried over Development of an 
attitude of fair play may be so generahzed by an mdividual that 
he tends to be fair in situations other than that in which it arose, 
but this IS not hkely to occur unless there is “a deliberate attempt 
to interpret new situations in the light of past experience and to 
apply appropriately the meanings or methods previously learned 
Applied to the problems of physical education it would appear 
that there is no evidence for and considerable evidence against 
the notion that ability gamed in aim swinging upward above the 
head will result m anything more than arm swingmg upward 
above the head or somettmg very similar to that, for example, 
arm thrusting upward above the head The accuracy and alert- 
ness so confidently written about leave the impression that the 
participant m certain exercises acquires an mcrease in accuracy 
as a capacity It would be reasonable to expect if such were the 
case that there would result greater accuracy in typewritmg, m 
dehvering messages, in citmg dates and references m books, and in 
numerous other ways from being accurate m response-command 
exercises Such is not the case, however Bodgers’^' study on the 
learning of game skills suppoits the theory of identical components 
The Learning Curve — The learning curve shows an interesting 
characteristic m the progress of learnmg The process does not go 
on at a constant rate There is marked success at the beginning 
The unusual skill of the amateur when he first tries a new skill is 
well known There follows as a rule in most learning, then, a period 
in which progress is delayed This is known as the plateau Plateaus 
may be caused by too rapid progress at the start with lack of 
sound and thorough foundation in the preliminary skills so essential 
for the subsequent steps Trying too hard may pi event learnmg 
Plateaus are associated wilL external conditions, such as the 
proximity of vacations, depressing weather conditions, a change in 
the teacher, fatigue, and lack of condition A plateau is a level or 
depression lasting for a long time, weeks or months They are not 
Gates, A I and others Loc evt p 687 
a Rodgers, E The Teaching of Team Games Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, New York, 1930 
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common They correspond in the learning process with the bodily 
condition known as staleness (Fig 11). Temporaiy fluctuations m 
performance are not to be regarded as plateaus Short up and 
down movements in the learning process are universal Vaiious 
studies indicate that there is no one curve of learning The form 
of the curve depends upon many factors such as the skill to be 
learned, the maturity of the learner and his past experience, the 



Pig 11 — Improvement m typewriting by the "touch” method Improvement 18 
fairly uniform until the hundredth hour, where the curve flattens out. This is prob- 
ably a “plateau” rather than the physiological limit. The lughest speed attained is 
about SO words a minute— not a high rate (Prom Thorndike, Educational Psy- 
chology, vol 11 , p 189, after Book ) 

length and distribution of practice periods, and the learner’s abil- 
ity to organize his responses into a more coordinated pattern The 
appearance of plateaus may reflect habits, fatigue, interest, dis- 
tractions and other temporary influences (Fig 12) 

The Conditioned E^ex — ^Experiments of Pavlow with dogs 
having a fistula of the parotid gland, established so that the 
flow of saliva could be collected and measured, showed that by 
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training, the flow of saliva could be made to take place when a 
metronome, musical sound, optical signal, or other stimuli were 
operated The procedure consisted in preceding each meal by some 
such mechanical stimulus, and after a certain number of repetitions 
the association was established so that aftei being “conditioned” 
the saliva would flow whenever the t3rpical signal was given, al- 
though by nature the carotid secretes sahva only when the dog sees 
food This “conditioning” was carried to such a degree that in the 
well-developed reflex to the stimulation of 100 beats per minute, a 
change of the rate to either 96 or 104 beats was immediately 



Fig 12 — ^Improvement m tossing and catching balls The improvement is slow 
at the start, but becomes more rapid as the subject becomes more proficient 
(From Thorndike, Educational Psychology, vol ii, p 120, after Swift ) 

reacted upon by a marked diminution or even complete cessation 
of the flow of sahva 

Inhibition — ^As a part of the idea of transfer, inhibition is fre- 
quently made to appear as important and vital in the work in 
gymnastics Thus, much of the posture “work” is based upon the 
conception that the individual is to inhibit the tendency to droop , 
or m the so-called “educational exercises” he is to learn mhibition 
through responding in a rigidly prescribed fashion to the command 
of the teacher The view is that by inhibiting movement until the 
command of execution is given, he has thereby learned inhibition 
Inhibition is a common phenomenon of the oiganism, partic- 
ularly in the internal organs Thus, the movements of the ah- 
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mentary canal go on without the intervention of consciousness, 
and yet under certain conditions, largely emotional, they may be 
altered oi completely checked The striking case is that of the 
heart which responds to the stimulating action of the accelerator 
nerves and yet under the control of the vagus (involuntary) may 
be inhibited to a remarkable degiee 

In the skeletal muscles over which we have conscious contiol 
the fact of inhibition is directly centered Teacheis of gymnastics 
hold a class m rest! amt, in suspense, inhibiting every movement, 
with the idea of attaining inhibition as a general quality so that the 
individual will have a kind of power to inhibit all acts until the 
proper time 

Ladd and Woodworth in discussing this point write 

“It IS not easy to form a complete conception of the mechanism 
of mhibition, but there is one significant fact about it which is 
of no small assistance to this end. Inhibition itself is not merely an 
interruption of activity, for it has an after-effect that is the opposite 
of depiession When a muscle has undergone inhibition, it becomes 
at once readiei for a new phase of activity It is more easily aioused 
than it was before, and it is likely to show more foice in its next 
contraction That is, the phase of inhibition is followed by a 
lebound to greater activity, and the rebound, like the inhibition, 
is primaiily a central, and not a muscular affair This after-effect 
of inhibition is probably important in the numerous alternating 
movements which occur in locomotion, breathing, chewing, pound- 
ing, etc , the muscles (or their controlling nerve cells) which are 
inhibited m one phase of the movement are thereby made ready 
for the succeeding opposite phase.”^ 

Thus mstead of viewing inhibition as a chaiacter quality to 
accrue from the mere stoppage of gymnastic movements or the 
checking of a desire to move, it is to be thought of as a preparation 
in the body for movement, that its effect is to reinforce the ability 
of the individual to move This latter point emphasizes the neces- 
sity to consider the damage to the mechanism by asking or requir- 
ing it to keep from action when the preceding procedure has in the 
physiological economy made the individual more ready to act 
In short, that which is desirable in self-control, inhibition, and 
“ Ladd, G T , and Woodworth, B. S Elements of Physiological Psychology 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1911, p, 164 
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self-direction relates to a learmng by the individual of the condi- 
tions under which he should act and the development of an atti- 
tude toward the whole experience which favors his acting m such 
fashion, that is, in relation to the conditions The idea that 
response-command exercises have anything to contribute to this 
piocess in noimal social life is without any supporting evidence 
whatsoever 

Belmmor and Past Expenence —Psychologists differ in their 
explanations of how learning takes place but all are in agreement 
that past experience influences present behavior Whatever the 
mdividiial does becomes a datum in subsequent action Thus, when 
we teach a child to catch a ball by bringing the ball toward lumself 
rather than by holding the arms stiff, we base om expectation of 
future behavior in this matter on the principle that a past experi- 
ence leaves its own particular deposit How effective this is or how 
great the learning depends upon satisfaction, frequency of use, and 
recency of occurrence 

Oveileaining of Motor Skills — ^ Whenever a skill is learned, its 
retention depends upon the use and practice of it If several days 
intervene between the learning to do a skill and performing it 
again, about the same number of trials is necessary to perform the 
act successfully However, if when the skill is learned there is also 
overlearning ^that is, practice of the accomplishment — ^then it is 
easily repeated at some future time There appears to be a ratio 
between the amount of overlearning and the length of interval that 
may elapse without loss of skill Walking is an example of a skill 
in which much overlearning has occurred Ice skating usually is 
well overlearned When this is the case, many years after learning 
to skate, a person may perform again the skiU successfully It is 
apparent then that drill on an accomplished skill is important, but 
especially so on those slaUs that we desne to retam 
Distribution of Practice Periods — Very httle has been achieved 
m discovery of the best distribution of practice periods m the 
different motor activities Prom the work that has been done it 
appears that practice for short periods and often is best Distrib- 
uted IS better than concentrated practice Fatigue makes short 
practice periods preferable to long ones Boredom and lack of 
interest decrease effort and these qualities may be more prominent 
in long periods 
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Cozens^^ in a study of college freshmen found that learning was 
more rapid if the piactice of 100-yard dash, 12()-yard low hurdle, 
half-mile run, mnnmg broad jump, 12-pound shot, and discus 
throw is spread out rather than concentrated It would appear 
then that short periods for a longer time are better than long 
periods for a shorter time, but the optimum is unknown How 
short may the peiiod beP How long may the inteival be? These 
remain to be discovered 

Motivated Learning — ^Many grown persons remain unskilled 
because they lack motive to develop their native capacity They 
tolerate m themselves needless personal insufficiency. Learning, 
therefore, is dependent upon the attitude taken toward the skill, 
the set of the mind, the motive behind performance, MurselP^ 
stresses the impoi Lance of an aggressive will toward the matter to 
be learned, which contiasts with a wishful thinking lespoiise that 
often operates Much of the poor walking among adulLs is due to 
lack of will to walk better, to discover the exact coordinations 
requiied, and to have a motive for improvement 
Motive IS an incentive Many physical education activities cairy 
their own incentives Most boys are eager to play a game — there 
IS adequate motive But frequently theie is little motive for play- 
ing it excellently or masteiing the basic skills of the game Here 
the teacher must help children to understand the relation of tech- 
nics to the activity, to awaken the purpose to improve performance, 
and to give adequate attention to practice 
Hurlock^® reports that rivalry acting as a special motivation 
improves the learning gain 41 per cent as measuied by a control 
group Symonds and Chase*” report that motivation from an experi- 
enced situation IS more effective than from a described situation 
Confidence and Learning — One learns better if the problem is 
attacked with confidence than if fear and doubt prevail. Fear, 
timidity and doubt restrain the learner In many skills one must 
“ Cozens, P W A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Teaching Class 
Work m Track and Field Events, Reaearoh Quarterly, December, 1031, pp 75-79 
J L. Streamline Your Mmd J B Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 

Hurlock, E B The Use of Group Rivalry as an Incentive, Journal Abnormal 
and 8oom Psychology, 1927, 22, pp 278-290 
** Symonds, P M , and Chase, D H Practice vs Motivation, Journal Edvoa- 
iional Psychology, 1929, 20, pp 19-35 
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“let go” in order to succeed It lequires confindence to “let go” in 
skating, in apparatus activity, in tackbng, in numerous activities 
that require courage Even m sports such as golf where courage is 
not required to perform the stroke, the ability to “let go” is tre- 
mendously important Confidence in ability to accomplish a skill 
promotes relaxation and tends to overcome neuromuscular hyper- 
tension that prevents good movement 

Summary.- — ^Interpretmg the psychological data m this discus- 
sion of man’s nature, the foUowmg appear 

1 The essential unity of the individual as a correlated and 
responding organism is everywhere supported by modern science 

2 The dualistic notion of separate mmd and body is not 
acceptable today 

3 We do not teach the whole chdd in general, but we teach 
particular skills, knowledge and appreciation 

4 The whole child goes to school, but he learns particulars 

5 Instinct, as a term, has disappeared Human nature remains 
the same Today the term impulse or urge to action is employed 

6 To name a behavior does not explain it 

7 Native impulses of children are the focal pomts for widely 
diversified activities, for habituation in one of several ways educa- 
tion may desire 

8 The individual seeks to satisfy his wants He learns in such 
attempts Education has a variety of techmcs to change this 
learning by substituting other wants or by developing dissatisfac- 
tion with the wants sought 

9 Gestalt psychology places an appropriate emphasis upon the 
attitude with which one approaches a situation, 

10 The transfer of learning depends upon identical components 
m situations, or the acquirement of meanings or general adjust- 
ments toward the problem 

11 Past experience influences present behavior 

12 Overlearnmg is valuable for retention over long periods of 
nonpractice 

13 Desirable lengths or optimum distribution of practice 
periods is unknown m detail, but m general short periods for a 
longer tune are better 

14 Many physical educations provide their own incentives 

15 Confidence aids m learning 
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QUESTIONS 

1 Discuss fully the concepts of mind and body which you hold 
What is the meaning of the concept of unity of the oiganism? 

2 How do unity and diveisity relate to each other? 

3 What IS the difference between the concept of instinct and 
that of urge, drive, or impulse? 

4 What IS the meaning of readiness of an individual to engage 
in a motor activity? 

5 Are the fundamental urges to engage in activity temporary 
or relatively permanent? 

6 What are the efforts of an individual to maintain a psycho- 
logical equihbrium? 

7 How can physical education opeiate to influence the leain- 
mg of habits? 

8, Rigid habits may limit the individual What examples of 
this can you give? 

9 What are wants of people? How do they influence action? 

10 What IS Thorndike’s idea of satisfaction and annoyance? 
Using his concept, illustrate it in physical education. 

11 What IS the law of exercise? The law of use and disuse? How 
do these operate in learning a skill? 

12 What IS the Gestalt view regarding the whole field? 

13 Can you apply the Gestalt view to learning a movement? 

14 What are whole and part methods? 

15 What IS meant by transfer of training? Will skill in roller 
skating help to learn ice skating, tennis, golf, or dance? Explain 
your answers 

16 What does the learning curve show? 

17 What IS the conditioned reflex? How does it operate in 
physical education? 

18 What IS inhibition? 

19 What is the influence of past experience in learning? 

29 What IS overlearning? Is it desirable? 

21 What are some points regarding the distribution of practice 
periods? 

22 How important is motivated learning? Does it affect speed 
of learning? Explain 

23. What effect has confidence on learning? 
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THE NATURE OF MAN— HIS SOCIOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

“ I ■would set a type of traimng which auns at the acquisition 
of skill, in one or other of its socially valuable forms, which are 
innumerable, contending that knowledge of any kind which fails 
to eventuate m skill is, at best, half-gro'wn, and because half- 
grown, a source of cant, claptrap, insmcerity, and shallowness, 
more likely to disqualify the possessor of it as a member of society 
and a citizen of the world 

“To enable him to play that part it is before all else necessary 
that the ideal of the skillful workman, a thing of infinite variety, 
should replace the ideal of ‘the able critic of life’ as the governing 
aun in education — a lesson hard to learn m a generation which 
has become mothered m ‘criticism of hfe’ but is rapidly losing the 
use of its hands ’’ — Jacks 




CHAPTER V 


The Nature of Man — His Sociological 
Foundations 

Original Nature and Custom — ^The continuity of man and the 
society of which he is a member prevails Custom and established 
ways of behaving poweifully shape and fashion mdividuals At 
one time original nature was believed to consist of certain definite 
qualities which provided sole and adequate explanations for man’s 
behavior Man did thus and so because he was angry Merely 
giving a name to these qualities, such as fear, anger, sexual love, 
gregariousness, and sympathy exemplified the purpose to explam 
behavior in terms of their operation To possess anger, for example, 
was sufficient explanation of any manifestation of anger 

The contmuity of the individual and the group to which he 
belongs renders such a notion impossible Maciver stresses this 
relationship when he writes, 

“ our environment is not the world about us but rather 
that world, with all its aspects, as it comes into relation to our 
lives The moie complex the life the more complex must the 
environment be and the more complex the adjustment to this 
total environment 

There are, of course, elements in human nature, and psy- 
chology has given names to them The names, however, are 
nouns that follow verbs Man acts or behaves in certain ways and 
later the action is given a name Why he acts or behaves in a 
particular fashion is to be explained not only in terms of an 
inherent readiness but also with respect to an ever-present world 
in which he lives This emphasis, then, upon interaction between 
the individual and various influences m the environment is not 
an attempt to deny that forces exist in and operate through the 
individual but rather to refuse to assign to them a supremacy m 
human behavior In similar fashion, more realistic views regarding 

1 Maciver, R M Society Farrar and Rinehart, Inc , New York, 1937, p 105 
117 
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heredity and environment are being phrased today. The heredi- 
tarians who flouted and denied the observations of the environ- 
mentalists were met with a corresponding denial from the latter 
of the claims proposed by the former The “all or nope” principle 
of physiology by some strange propensity of nature or by some 
curious custom, oi by both, seemed to phrase an essential approach 
for workers in these fields But better understanding of the prob- 
lem has foiced sanei and less exclusive views. The affirmative 
results from both fields contribute to an appreciation of what is 
often called, “the total situation,” a continuity of man and 
society, an interaction, action and reaction, between man and the 
forces which play upon him and to which he responds. 

Human Behavior, the Interaction Prmciple. — All human be- 
havior represents interactions between elements of nature and the 
various forces of the environment These elements are the stuff 
with which the individual reacts They are real habits, real aware- 
nesses, and real levels of responding, regardless of the difficulty in 
locating them in the organism or of describing all their variations. 

The forces that play upon the human materials of man are 
legion They range from the diverse physical forces of climate 
geography, wild animals and other men to the extremely complex 
habits and customs of the society in which he lives. Custom alone 
often explains behavior When an Igorot m northern Luzon is 
cheated in a trade, he resorts neither to the courts for justice nor 
to public opinion for redress, but taking his head-axe he starts 
down the trail that leads to a behavior that is socially approved 
in his environment and consistently maintained there Indeed, 
the behavior of peoples everywhere reflects the interaction of 
nature and custom, propensity with tradition, man with society 

The Social Learnings of Man. — The learnings of man with 
respect to behavior and especially moral behavior are embodied 
in mstitutions Marriage, home, and family hold much of human 
experience and, in their best forms, are' distillations and wise 
interpretations Many forms of behavior, sure reflections of estab- 
lished ways of acting, are generahzed conventions, mores that 
operate widely even among peoples whose institutions vary These 
social learnmgs that the young acquire may be newly established 
ways of behaving or they may rest upon custom that is very old 
Oldness rather than newness tends to prevail since customs change 
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slowly The child born today is the offspring not only of ancestors 
who lived in trees but also of ancestors who lived m the Middle 
Ages In terms of present relative influence it is probably true 
that the social inheritance from the Middle Ages more intimately 
and more powerfully touches life as it is hved today than the 
biological inheritance of arboreal habitation 

Only with the greatest effort by mdividuals and after continuous 
experimentation by numerous persons does custom change To 
break with authority challenges society that embodies it, to flout' 
tradition opposes the mstitution that conserves it Thus, indi- 
vidual behavior consists either of support of the social forces 
which play upon man or of attack upon them When any par- 
ticular custom has widespread social approval, acceptance or 
rejection by a smgle mdividual is of little moment; when this 
single person becomes a group, or gives expression to ideas held 
by many in unformed groups, then the conflict is real, and the 
outcome uncertain 

In any case, newborn children are subject in turn to their 
world The process is contmuous. The contmmty of man and 
society IS evident The society into which children are born may 
be stable and little changed from that which their parents entered 
or vastly changed in little more than a generation Nevertheless, 
it IS their world into which they have come, it is their world of 
which they must become aware, and it is their mteraction with it 
that makes the lives that they must live 

Human Behavior and Calanuties. — ^Fear has always been a 
powerful incentive in behavior Fear of calamities, that came out 
of the unknown to make intolerable or impossible hfe as it was 
hved, persists today m fear of conduct, and hence disapproval of 
conduct that might mvite calamity 

The experience of society with imknown forces led either to 
submission or to magical efforts at control What is not under- 
stood cannot be managed successfully Man dreaded calamity 
because he had no understanding of a plague that would cause the 
death in a short tune of whole communities, he dreaded fammes 
that starved nations, storms and earthquakes that erased cities,', 
and warring bands that descended upon peaceful peoples to kdl, 
burn, ravage and destroy 

Knowledge has increased through science Plagues and pesti- 
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lences have come largely under control through knowledge of 
microorganisms, sewage disposal, and lines of transmission of dis- 
ease Today it is difficult to appreciate the dread of calamity that 
prevailed in the Seventeenth Centmy about the Black Death and 
yet something of that mood exists in the sense of helplessness and 
fear that arises among parents when an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis occurs Famines are rare today and yet mankind in 
Chma and Russia knows famine The wild vagaries of nature in 
the Ohio and Mississippi iiveis in flood, San Francisco and Yoko- 
hama suffering earthquake, Mt Pel6e in eruption aie near enough 
in time and place to capture m each generation something of the 
fear of calamity that in earliei times operated continuously and 
everywhere 

Man’s experience with calamity and his complete ignorance of 
causal factors has led him over the years to be suspicious of many 
behaviors that might invite or precipitate a calamity When the 
cause of a condition is not known the tendency persists to ques- 
tion many possible causes, the conservative mood prevails when 
the facts are not known Hence the superstitions about evil 
spirits and the attitude towaid witches in Puritan New England 
reflect the fear that those called witches related to calamity in 
some way 

From this point of view, then, behavior of the individual has 
always *been important to society Although in many respects the 
family is the chief source from which individual behavior flows, 
the institutions, in addition to the family, established by society 
contribute profoundly to human conduct. Wliy do we have 
schools? Obviously not so that young persons may become alumm, 
nor only that they may acquire leaimmg Indeed the slogan most 
heard m the battle for free public school education was, “More 
schools, fewer police.” Why do we attempt to teach the young? 
Why do we interfere with the action of others? The answers go 
back to these early experiences of man with calamity 

Behavior of an individual which may produce calamity courts 
immediate disapproval General condemnation of Japanese be- 
havior in 1937 by Americans was not purely an expression of high 
regard for Chmese civilization, nor only a gesture to lofty humani- 
tarian sentiment, but it was also a manifestation of dread of that 
calamity which Japanese action may bring Since behavior is the 
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response of an individual to tLe varying forces that compose a 
situation for him and since society is concerned with mfluencmg 
this response, parents and teachers undertake the task of teaching 
the young certain acceptable responses, and some persons study the 
forces that operate so that better responses may be made as the 
nature of the forces is understood Behavior which is based upon 
facts in the situation is better than behavior based upon super- 
stitious explanation of phenomena because, under the former inter- 
action, guidance may be developed for attack upon similar prob- 
lems, experience is thereby enriched by the verifiable data of action 
and reaction 

Aspects of Contemporary American Culture. — ^There are socio- 
logical aspects of contemporary American culture that bear upon 
physical education broadly conceived and taught m the schools 
In a very general sense everything that contributes to a culture 
touches all hfe, and therefore no item in the American scene 
should be ignored with respect to an area of American education 
Doubtless this is true academically, but for practical purposes in 
modifying programs and in promoting the teaching of activities, 
it may be more helpful to discuss only those aspects of American 
culture which bear somewhat directly upon the area of physical 
education 

Neglect of Body — ^From the fourth to the fourteenth cehturies 
western European thought was dommated by the belief tl^at the 
only true reality was spirit The supersensual dominated, that 
which was called body was base and mean, something from which 
escape' was desirable however uncertam the possibility might be 
This belief in spirit cuhmnated in efforts to attain spiritual excel- 
lence by degradation of the body 

In the Christian Church, asceticism took the form of physical 
debasement, for the purpose of securing spiritual excellence The 
unwholesome hves of verminous saints became the standard 
Paul and other teachers sought dihgently to combat the tendency 
to carry over many of the ascetic taboos Thus, except for the 
monks and saints, there remained the right to be married, to own 
property, to engage in war and commerce, or to assume public 
office 

Asceticism, however, held the body in contempt It is not, how- 
ever, philosophic asceticism which is responsible today for neglect 
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of body, because that philosophy has few followers in this material- 
istic age Nevertheless, the basic prejudices of that philosophy, 
traditional ways of thinking, and even habits of speech remain 
Asceticism as a philosophy may be unknown or rejected, but the 
ascetic spirit remains In the face of this social force, it is impor- 
tant to examine the dichotomy presented by the mind and body 
concept 

The Qreehs and Body — ^The long account of the conflict over 
mind and body cannot be given here, but it is instructive to ex- 
amine the Greek view of the matter. The achievements of the 
ancient Greeks m physical education lead us to inquire into the 
thinkmg of the Greek philosophers about this and related prob- 
lems of physical education Plato regarded body and mind as 
separate and disparate, and yet when he wrote of physical educa- 
tion, he msisted that the soul was the object of gymnastics as well 
as of music It is apparent that in Plato’s conception of education, 
body and mind are not simple opposites For both Plato and 
Aristotle the aim of physical education was not the education of 
the physical alone but rather the development of personality 
quahties through the physical 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the words physical, men- 
tal, and social are aspects of a totality, a unity, a personality It 
IS now evident, as we follow the threads of investigation and 
teaching, that one may, for purposes of description, speak of phys- 
ical effects, or mental qualities, or social values, but in reality 
these are only aspects of life which is single and absolute One 
cannot dissect the human body without violating a fundamental 
law 

Evidence of Relationships — ^The organic evolution of man pro- 
duced the human hand as well as the human brain The former is 
as much mind as the latter and indeed the development of the 
hand made possible the development of the brain Of course, 
what IS called “mind” represented something new in organic 
evolution ^ One need not consent to the extremer forms of the 
doctrine of emergence to accept this view, nor does respect for 
scientific thinking demand that one remain hostile to the concept 
that mmd is not a function of the brain Patrick says 

* Haldane, J B S The Causes of Evolution Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1882, pp 144-170 
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“It [mind] is the characteristic activity of a imitary complex of 
an exceedmgly high order It is not a function of any organ or set 
of organs m the body but an activity of the individual as a whole 
m interaction with his physical and social environment.”® 

And Herrick, with convmcing logic and evidence from comparative 
neurology, says we are not body and spirit Indeed, for him the 
negative is not qmte adequate He writes in answer to the ques- 
tion, Is human nature, body and spirit? “No, the unity of the 
normal personahty is the most evident and incontrovertible thmg 
in our experience 

Moreover, this view should at once and for all tune combat the 
pernicious and absurd contention that physical education is con- 
cerned with body-building, defect-correctmg, and health-produc- 
ing results and with these alone Indeed, it is argued by some 
that physical education is not concerned with moral and social 
qualities at aU, but only with physical ones, and that any attempt 
to postulate moral education on a games-and-play level is not only 
ridiculous but mdeed positively charlatanistic 

Such IS a counsel of error, founded on incorrect physiology On 
the contrary, James, Thorndike, and Bode® to mention three out- 
standing thinkers, support the fact and imphcations of this recog- 
nition of the unity of man 

The emphasis upon unity increases the significance of mental 
and physical relationships From many sources there are evidences 
of this 

From Germany comes the report of a study by Dr Hermann 
Pauli of 1400 children between the ages of sue and fourteen years 
who had failed at some time to be promoted In each of sixteen 
age groups into which they were divided for the study, these 
“repeaters” were found to be inferior m weight and height to 
children who were nonrepeaters Social study revealed that only a 
few were from very poor homes In another study Dr Pauli divided 
1500 school children into three groups according to their marks and 
found that the group with the best marks contained the largest 

® Patrick, George T W What is the Mind? The Macmillan Co , New York, 
1929, p 108 

‘Herrick, C J The Thinkmg Machine, p 334 The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1929, 374 pp 

' Bode, B H How We Learn D C Heath and Co , Boston, 1940, p 224 
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number of children with height and weight above the average and 
that among those with the lowest marks the majority were below 
the average in these particulars From these and eailier investiga- 
tions, he concludes that theie is a relationship between a child’s 
physical development and his mental condition 

An American study® offers somewhat similar ammunition for 
school health campaigns The investigators, Nichols and Rauben- 
heimer, made an intensive study of 136 girls in a Los Angeles high 
school who were fiom 11 to 33 pounds underweight and suffered 
as well from other physical handicaps. A third of these earned the 
regular high school loutine A third were enrolled in a special 
nutrition class, with midmorning milk, special instructions in nu- 
trition, and a daily rest period, and were excused from all extra- 
school activities The last third followed the same regime, and in 
addition kept a voluntaiy daily healtli record covering a twenty- 
foui-hour schedule The investigators concluded from the records 
that even girls badly handicapped by serious structural or func- 
tional defects would gam in weight on a lestricted high school 
routine thus supplemented; that there was a general tendency for 
scholarship to improve as weight mcreased and general health im- 
proved, a tendency more definite m the younger girls than the 
older, and that the group most handicapped physically showed the 
greatest number of failing grades, a poorer quality of scholarship, 
and the least improvement in scholarship 

KeaF concludes that “physical condition is one of the gieatest 
factors affecting school success and the duration of school life” and 
“the correction of defects constitutes one of the most important 
problems in education ” 

Accordmg to a study of 1000 intellectually superior children 
made by Dr L M Terman, they are not characterized by a 
deficiency of play and “there is no slired of evidence to support the 
widespread opinion that, typically, the mteUectually precocious 
child IS weak, undersized, or nervously unstable ” The child is the 
father of the man, and the above is true of the physical character 
of the adult man (or woman) of genius 

The study of the relation of physique of school children to 
their educational achievement was recently made in the city of 
^ Journal of Juvemle Besearoh, Yol xiv, No 2, p 114. 

' School and Soeiety, September 1, 1928 
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Manchester, England Only 2 out of 85 children of good scholar- 
ship were below the average in physique, while 68 out of 171 poor 
students, or nearly 40 per cent, were below the average m bodily 
measurements 

There is a great deal of evidence of the close relationship between 
mental and physical aspects of bodily function ® 

Modern Philosophy and Unity — ^It is the function of philosophy 
to inquire into concepts which profoundly affect the behavior of 
man It is not strange, therefore, that philosophers today discuss 
the problem Dewey in noting the persistence in modern times of 
this idea of a separate and disparate mind and body writes 

“The idea persists that there is something materialistic about 
nature science and that morals are degraded by having anythmg 
seriously to do with material thmgs If a sect should arise pro- 
claimmg that men ought to purify their lungs completely before 
they ever drew a breath it ought to win many adherents from 
professed moralists For the neglect of sciences that deal spe- 
cifically with facts of the natural and social environment leads to 
a side-trackmg of moral forces into an unreal privacy of an unreal 
self It is impossible to say how much of the remediable suffermg 
of the world is due to the fact that physical science is looked upon 
as merely physical It is impossible to say how much of the unneces- 
sary slavery of the world is due to the conception that moral 
issues can be settled withm conscience or human sentiment apart 
from consistent study of facts and application of specific knowledge 
in industry, law and politics 

The cultural lag in all areas of human life is a common observa- 
tion m social science It is not strange, therefore, that the concept 
of dualism lemains a potent force m American culture even today 
Schools are conducted with mental traming as the goal and mind 
continues to possess a spurious supremacy over body This problem 
in our culture was discussed as follows 

“If to work and sustain life were the sole purpose of livmg, then 
vocational excellence and mental training would be sufficient But 
it is only one function, and m comparison with the knowledge of 

® Williams, J F Personal Hygiene Applied, Seventh Edition, W B Saunders 
Co , Philadelphia 1941, pp 74-87. 

® Hewey, J Human Nature and Conduct, Henry Holt & Co , New York, 1922, 

pp 10-11 
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how to live, the knowledge of how to make a living seems mere 
buffoonery Living is the central problem after all It always has 
been, it is so to-day Smce we make our lives by the kind of experi- 
ences we have, then willy-nilly we have to live the lives we make 
This IS seiious enough to cause even grown-ups to pause and to 
ask whether it is too late to do much about it There is no complete 
escape from the results of past preferences And since an indi- 
vidual’s living IS shaped by his experiences, he can only live the 
kind of life he desires by controlling the expexiences he will have 
Preferences for kinds of experiences aie at the core of control over 
life Many will remain slaves to the machine, but education’s 
motto for eveiy youth might well be plus ultia However ambitious 
this vision may seem, we will always come to earth by facing the 
fact that language, mathematics, and tools must be provided. It 
IS for the generalist to set minima iP these matters. Due to his 
literary and scholastic bias and his limited kinesthetic apprecia- 
tions, he reqmies help and guidance from the specialist It may be 
helpful for the geneiahst and specialist to remember that direction 
without force is a weakness just as force without direction is a 
strength to be avoided To secure the essentials education must 
balance these 

It must not be supposed that denial of a purely inner life, sepa- 
rate from the woild in which one lives, destioys human sentiment 
for professedly moral outcomes Theie is as much spuitually m the 
woild when one knows how endocrine glands function as when one 
remains ignoiant of these activators of emotion Reisner has 
phrased so well the modern view in this matter that he is quoted 
at length 

“The Chiistian tradition, it is true, placed a positive estimation 
upon the human individual, but it centered its regard upon a theo- 
retically perfect aspect of the human being, namely, lus rational 
nature, while placing a negative evaluation upon everything else 
which was a part of him As has been said above, the newei and at 
present authoritative modes of describing man’s mental life refuse 
to accept such a dualism as this Our day sees the human individual 
as a unity The physical frame of the person, the sustaining and 
governmg physiological processes, the deep-seated, automatic, 
biological urges, the intellectual processes, emotional reverberations , 
practical activities, and moral aspirations, — all these are necessary 
Williams, J P Some Essentials in Education, Teachers College Eecord, 
October, 1933, pp 20-21 
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and contributing parts of tbe organic whole which is a human per- 
sonality 

“The differences between the ways of viewing the human m- 
dividual ]ust stated are definitely i effected in contrasting systems 
of moial evaluation The older outlook was much concerned v^ith 
the salvation of the iiidividual’s soul, which was the eternal, im- 
material, and spiritual part of him The soul was the thmg that 
mattered, and it was essentially abstracted from the complete 
circle of human self-expression The whole man was at war with 
this special part of himself It was thought that the soul’s welfare 
was best assured by the suppression of other aspects of the whole 
individual To save that sold was the chief ob]ective of ecclesias- 
tical admmistration and of man’s striving on earth The newer 
outlook regarding the ends to be achieved in connection with the 
individual life is very different It sets up an ideal of wholeness, of 
efficient self-management, of happmess, and of rich and varied 
self-expression The new concern is not so much with savmg souls 
as with buildmg happy, efficient, creative personalities 

Application of the Concept of Unity — Smce all the pertment 
scientific fields support the concept of organismic unity, it would 
appear that this idea would dominate educational practice Such 
is far from true Schools find it difficult to change traditional cur- 
ricula and quite impossible to take a fresh start m a new direction 
Although skills in a very wide variety of forms are tremendously 
needed today, there is more effort m schools to produce an “able 
critic of life’’ than to produce a skilled person Skills m speech, in 
large body movements, in manual activities, m sport, in dance, in 
drivmg an automobile, in climbing stairs, m carrying bags, in 
walking, in manipulating cards in games, m pubhc speakmg, m 
singmg, in playing musical instruments, and m numerous other 
forms are neglected or partially or badly taught because, although 
they comprise the great majority of life activities, they appear to 
be of the body We continue m a scientific world the outworn 
practice of an ancient age, and like some recently westernized 
Chinese, we wear the garments of the Occident but keep our 
“pig-tails” under our hats It is evident that progress in aU educa- 
tion rests, m part, upon the fuU application m schools and social 
mstitutions of the doctrine of unity of mmd and body 
“ Reisner, E H. Faith m an Age of Fact, Farrar and Emehart, Inc , New York , 
1937, pp 74-75 
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Work, Wealth, and Morals — ^The present American culture, 
developing rapidly out of a pioneer civilization, is fiequently 
characterized by the foreign visitor as excessively devoted to 
wqj-k and the attainment of wealth The good American life 
apparently is the very busy life in achieving a competence Moials, 
which are propeily concerned with health, efficiency, and happi- 
ness, conflict basically with a culture concerned with wealth The 
average Amei lean’s notion of woik is thoroughly degenerate The 
theory of man’s essential laziness except under the lash of neces- 
sity led to the fiction of the economic man described by the polit- 
ical economy of the Nineteenth Century, and Alexandei Hamilton’s 
notion of state building led to our present mood The doctrines of 
modern business lead not to happiness but to more factories, not 
to beauty and efficiency but to more mills, not to health but to 
more wheat and cotton What do we do with the money made 
from the manufacture of automobiles? Build more factories to 
make more automobiles The achievements of business are lauded 
as signs of progress and the success of financial enterpiise is set up 
as a goal for youth to aim at, while the increase m nervous and 
mental diseases cries aloud that our concepts of work and wealth 
confuse values A supreme value m contemporaiy American cul- 
ture IS makmg a living, but the supieme moial achievement of 
man is living 

This characteiistic of American cultme is well discussed by 
Dewey as follows . 

“Yet the whole tendency of modern economic life has been to 
assume that consumption will take care of itself provided only 
production is grossly and intensely attended to Making things is 
frantically acceleiated, and every mechanical device used to swell 
the senseless bulk As a result most workers find no leplenishment, 
no renewal and growth of mind, no fulfilment m work They labor 
to get mere means of later satisfaction This when procured is iso- 
lated in turn from production and is reduced to a barren physical 
affair or a sensuous compensation for normal goods denied Mean- 
time the fatmty of severing production from consumption, from 
present enrichmg of .life, is made evident by economic crises, by 
periods of unemployment, alternating with periods of exercise, 
work or ‘over-production ’ Production apart from fulfilment be- 
comes purely a matter of quantity, for distmction, quality, is a 
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matter of present meanmg Esthetic elements bemg excluded, the 
mechanical reign Production lacks criteria, one thmg is better than 
another if it can be made fastei or m greater mass Leisure is not 
the nourishment of mmd m work, nor a recreation, it is a feverish 
hurry for diversion, excitement, display, otherwise there is no 
leisure except a sodden torpor Fatigue due for some to monotony 
and for others to overstrain in mamtammg the pace is mevitable 
Socially, the separation of production and consumption, means 
and ends, is the root of the most profound division of classes 
Those who fix the ‘ends’ for production are in control, those who 
engage in isolated productive activity are the subject-class But 
if the latter are oppressed the former are not truly free Their con- 
sumptions are accidental ostentation and extravagance, not a nor- 
mal consummation or fulfilment of activity The remainder of their 
hves IS spent m enslavement to keepmg the machmery gomg at an 
increasingly rapid rate 

The Joy of Work — The problems inherent m contemporary no- 
tions of work and wealth bear sharply upon the physical educator 
They are real problems of the nation and demand his serious con- 
sideration Modern factory work fads to offer opportunity for self- 
expression and self-realization m the activity itself It is to be 
regretted that the joy m work that American craftsmen experi- 
enced two generations ago is today not possible Today, too fre- 
quently, the industrial worker m shop and factory works only for 
the monetary return and as soon as he is free from the demands of 
the schedule he is eager to get away and then for him, if possible, 
comes the chance to do something that provides satisfaction He 
works to earn money with the hope that in some way he can buy 
happmess He has never had a phdosophy to help him understand 
that happmess cannot be bought, for like beauty it comes from 
withm and cannot be acquired from without Stevenson is reported 
to have said, “One may travel over the whole world in the search 
for beauty and never find it unless he has it with him m his heart.” 
Beauty and happmess are alike m this respect Thus the happmess 
that the mdustrial worker finds is likely to be the kmd catered to 
by professional and commercialized forms of recreation, and these, 
too frequently, have been associated with characteristic and lewd- 
some forms of vice 

“ Dewfiy, J Op crt, pp B71-272 
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To speak of ]oy of work wkeu tke whole process calling for 
imagmation and creative impulse is the repetitive task of placing 
nuts on bolts, or tlirowmg levers, or stackmg trays, or watching 
for a thread to break m the rapid and phantasmagoric evolutions 
of a textile machine, is to call for that species of unbelief that 
greeted Dr Eliot’s address on the rights, duties, and privileges of 
the manual laborer Cabot’s analysis of the mam features of this 
problem indicates clearly that the work of the industrial worker 
13 lacking m those quahties so essential for self-expression and 
self-realization 

Although recreation has health benefits to bestow upon those 
who share activity in its wholesome forms, it is important to 
develop positive and constructive approaches to play for its own 
sake The relation that now exists between work and recreation 
IS such that workers regard them occupations as necessaiy means 
of earmng a livmg and them recreations as desirable oi necessary 
so that the mam business of life — ^namely work — ^may be pursued 
Work and play constitute an antithesis for these persons Truly 
creative people do not distinguish between woik and play, how- 
ever Work ought to have some of the joy that it once enjoyed and 
play ought to be strengthening and recreatmg In a recent mter- 
national congress, one committee considering the problem reported 
as follows 

“For the attaming of this end a complete reordermg of working 
conditions as weU as of recreation activities is necessary Accord- 
ingly, every opportunity must be cultivated whereby the masses 
of the people may be restored to a vital contact with nature, not 
in the sense of weak and maudhn sentiment, but m the sense of a 
vital struggle with the eternally destructive and eternally creative 
forces of nature The promotion and cultivation of genume folk-art 
IS one of the most important means to the reahzation of this aim 

Physical Education and Broad Interests — ^The imperative neces- 
sity of viewmg physical education as concerned with something 
more than a substitutional activity, an exercise program, forces 
Itself continually upon us Rhysical education must deal with the 
whole of hfe, with aU the problems that in any way bear upon this 
old and ever-present one, the adjustment of the mdividual to the 

” World Congress for Leisure Tune and Recreation, July, 1936, Hamburg, p 40 
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environment and of the environment to the individual It would 
appear that there are two aspects of the problem at once bearing 
upon the profession One is the immediate recasting of the activity 
program to have some contribution to make m forming attitudes 
towaid lecieation and affording opportumties for habit-formation 
m the acquirement of serviceable skills Here, then, the whole 
school problem must get away from the common notion that 
physical education is a disciphnary or perspiratory or postural 
activity It IS clearly for the purpose of helping to make effective 
the purpose of general education m terms of abundant livmg The 
other aspect concerns the intimate blendmg of the school and 
commumty programs of recreation Physical education must give 
its active and thoroughgomg support to the efforts to enrich the 
commumty facilities for leisure time uses On the side of adult 
recreation, this means athletic fields, recreation centers, evenmg 
gymnasiums, tennis courts, golf courses, facilities for hikin g, 
swimmmg, camping, and all other thmgs which make for an 
abundant life It would mean more than that It would mean 
opportunities for the extension of one’s personal experience, op- 
portunities for learning, in night schools, extension courses, and 
the whole gamut of adult education It would mean oppor- 
tumties for participation m, not ^ust witnessing, dramatics, mus- 
ical contests, modern dance, and the whole range of allied move- 
ments 

It IS apparent that the ideal of devotion to work must be altered 
and emuched by placing alongside another ideal although it may 
conflict with the development of the first This other ideal would 
state that play belongs m the good life, that it requires no apologies 
for its followers, that its justifications are rooted deep in the basic 
nature of mankind, and buttressed by the kmd of world m which 
he lives today 

It IS, perhaps, not extravagant to say that the hunger for more 
abundant life, richer and fuller hving, is opposed to the present 
idea of work that so widely prevails Not that it is adverse to 
behevmg in work, but rather it resists mightily the idea of work 
that so overshadows life Our language is spotted with phrases 
that deify work such as “the sweat of the brow” and this doctrme 
has been tied up to mtegrity, reliabihty, and fine personal qual- 
ities But today such a saying is an anachromsm m an industrial 
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ized society where 60 per cent of the population engage m occupa- 
tions that never cause perspiration 

The Fear of Play — Some who are concerned about the social 
good are afraid of this new mood for play and enriched curricula 
in schools, because for them the old adage, “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do,” has a mysteiious significance. 
They hope to get social good by tiring people out and like the 
poet who wrote, 

“If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast,” 

they hope greatly from work, fatigue, and ennui 
What seems almost essential is the development of an attitude 
of good humor, an unwiUmgness to take things too seriously 
“Life IS real and life is earnest” sang the poet, but the seriousness 
of life IS often nothmg but the stupidity and dullness of grown-ups 
who mistake bile for seriousness and chronic indigestion foi dignity 
and bearing The Puntamc tradition weighs heavily upon our 
emotional natures and piesses down the gaiety that tends in all of 
us to crop out 

Those who are proposmg enriched cmricula in the schools and 
improved opportunities for recreation, on the other hand, wish 
life to be rich and full now, fid! of meaning now, abundant now, 
beautiful now They are quite opposed to the doctrme that one 
should live a poor and mean life now so that in the futuie he 
may live a rich and full life The old idea that one should work 
hard now so that he may enjoy the good thmgs of life later is 
both hoary and venerable, but it is also a hoax upon hfe as shown 
by the thousands that have so lived The newer view says in 
effect, “The only way to have abundant hfe m the future is to 
live abundantly now The only way to enjoy beauty tomorrow is 
to enjoy beauty today The only way to live at your fullest and 
best tomorrow, is to hve that way today ” 

Part of our difficulty is due to our fear of play We have been 
told smce the early days of childhood not to let the golden mo- 
ments shp by when it would have been the part of wisdom to 
understand, as Barrie suggests, that they are golden only when 
we let them shp Without becommg lazy loafers we might learn' 
that it is the slippmg which makes them golden 
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The Tragedy of Things — Our modem world shrieks m a thousand 
vays for an answei to the pressing problems of an mdustrialized 
ige But the troubles are not all economic They are terribly 
luman Listen to a portion of a letter written some years ago by a 
utizen of our present world to the Atlantic Monthly • 

“Each and every mornmg, after an eaily and hurried breakfast, 
luring which takes place a hectic discussion relative to the most 
satisfactory methods of transportation to our respective destina- 
;ions, I conclude to waUc (or lun) to the station, while the children 
ire mototed in great haste to another station or direct to private 
schools I take a seat in a tram beside another busmess man and 
ippear as happy, important, and conventional as possible whole I 
read the morning paper It is vital that I turn eagerly to the finan- 
nal page, because everybody else does I am then submerged m a 
seething mass of human protoplasms which presently scatters to 
every conceivable corner of this North American city And the 
Sght IS on 

“In a close, steam-heated office my day is given over to frantic 
pursuits which involve the dictation of letters, telephonmg, cal- 
culations, and discussions Both within the office and without, the 
noise is constant, the movement continual, — and the fight eternal 
When the foimality of the day’s routme is over, I rush homeward 
by another route, havmg learned by telephone that I am to entrain 
and be met, or extract a car from some distant garage, or Imger on 
a windy street corner to be collected by my wife or someone Fi- 
nally I reach home. I am tired, nervous, depleted, almost unclean 
It IS difficult to be agreeable Casual conversation irritates me My 
remarks annoy the family I am useless, a burden, a poor invest- 
ment Sometimes a bath or a cocktail or both revivify me for a 
time, but usually, with gieat effoit, I puU myself together and go 
in to dinnei , resortmg to neither If the evenmg is to be spent at 
home, it IS sure to be a brief one If we ‘go out,’ I pray for decided 
inspiration or wild excitement And, m either case, to-morrow I 
pay My home is bulging with dusty books , my musical instruments 
are stored in the attic, my pen is used to write checks, my garden 
is full of weeds, and the thrushes come and go before I know it 
The world is too much with us'” 

Play and National De/mse—When the storm broke around the 
courageous head of Eleanor Roosevelt over the appointment of a 
young dancer to a post m the Office of Civihan Defense, the 
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motives of the critics were varied Some were inspired by political 
considerations, some were concerned with the desire to define more 
narrowly the function of civilian defense, but many editorials and 
cartoons in the press showed a complete lack of undei standing of 
the place of play m the life of a nation Some persons seem quite 
unable to distinguish between the careless indiffeience of Nero, 
fiddhng while Eome burned, and wholesome play and dance m 
America while a small group of gallant men fight for life in Bataan 
A happy hour in wholesome play or dance may bring one to the 
tasks ahead, refreshed and more competent to produce, but the 
critics could not see that truth The fear of play runs so deep in 
our culture that morale, like morals, is supposed to develop 
through some mner conscience and quite apart from the consistent 
reahties of human experience — ^the everyday actions and reactions 
through which people live 

In the light of conspicuous failures m living in our modern 
com m umties, physical education must become vitally interested in 
promotmg play This view of modern social needs is not afraid of 
work, but it wishes to place work m proper relation to the whole 
of life, and to see it as only one aspect of living It believes that 
such orientation will help to make work lose something of that 
quahty that for many leads to mere drudgery At all events, it is 
skeptical of that mood which drives people to industrial, business, 
and commercial affairs, so preoccupied with the production of 
wealth that they have no time or temper to enjoy those things 
which are the sole reason for acquiring riches 

Democracy and Government.— After the first World War and 
particularly smce certam European experiments in government, 
serious questions were raised m some quarters about democracy 
These questions raise the issue between democracy and other 
forms of government and are epitomized in the query, “Can 
democracy cope successfully with the modern problems of an 
mdustrial age?” Since December 7, 1941, this question has been 
forgotten m the eagerness to mobilize the nation’s power for 
winnmg the present war The national quarrels over New Deal 
policies are in abeyance, and all strive to assemble the resources 
of the nation. In the first mouths of 1942, our forces had scarcely 
begun to fight and yet the spmt of cooperation and willingness to 
sacrifice runs high The old freedoms in enterprise are gone and 
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not only soldiers but also civilians are commg under the regulations 
of a central authority 

For the duration of the war at least there will be little discussion 
of the totalitarian theories of social organization The vital exam- 
ination of democratic philosophy and procedures which was car- 
ried on foi ten yeais is put aside in a concerted effort to crush 
totalitarianism If one believes that such centralization of author- 
ity and effort is essential in war and yet has faith m a return to 
democratic ways of Me, then it is still unportant to discuss demo- 
cratic values, to mamtam the enthusiasm foi liberty and freedom, 
and m time, to restore these to mankmd 

The Personality — For a hundred years, between 1828 and 
1929, there was a gradual, though perhaps needlessly slow growth 
in the development of democratic ideals These were embodied in 
such phrases as, “the worth of the common man,” “the rights of 
the common people,” and “respect for personality ” The force of 
this regard for personality is well shown m Piesident Butler’s 
address at the opening of the University’s academic year, 1926-27, 
in which he said, 

“In the whole world there is nothing moie sacred than human 
personality, and the right of that personality to shape and to di- 
rect its own behefs and its own conduct, subject only to being held 
responsible for results which infringe the like rights of others, is 
absolute and supreme There is, and can be, no public mterest 
apart from the interest of the individuals of whom the public is 
composed 

Impatient for values, those who wish immediate social good, 
seek a monopoly of social power Intolerant of the slow process 
of social evolution that is dependent upon education and mherent 
in the democratic process, they desire an ascendency over the 
group that will enable them to do the thmkmg and planmng for 
the mass who are to remam the docile mstruments of their vision 
Contemporaiy American culture is marked therefore with 
sharply conflicting ideas of government, with a renewal of mterest 
in the meaning of democracy, and with a rather critical examina- 
tion of those political forms which oppose or attack its prmciples 
M Butler, N M Three Types of Mmd Address dehvered at the opening of the 
aeademic year of Columbia University, September 28, 1926 
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Physical Education and Democratic Values — In these crucial 
days physical education, a field that will be used early by any 
authoritarian group that might attain power, must assay anew 
the democratic philosophy, and, if convinced, must harken to 
democratic ideals The contrasts are sharp indeed in the authori- 
tarian and democratic views of national organization The march- 
ing groups, the regimented discipline, the external controls maik 
both the Pascistic and Communistic ideologies With these belong 
mass diills, compulsory mibtary service in peace time, the regi- 
mentation of peoples in thought and action 

It 13 interesting to note that even before the dastardly attack on 
Pearl Harbor, considerable agitation arose for regimentation of 
youth through physical education Now, with war upon us, the 
cry for drills, calisthenics, for rigid gymnastics— the stupid exei- 
cising of muscles leavmg the minds and emotions fiee to oppose 
or submit to authority — ^is heard everywhere It has been difficult 
always for people to believe in democratic processes, it is moie 
difficult to practice them 

The leader of a servile people could readily arrange for all the 
ordinary processes and activities of life Such control could avoid 
largely the niunerous irritations, inefficiencies, and futile eSorts 
that mark a democracy But it was this sort of control that the 
founders of America tried to escape from when they dared to 
leave them homes in Europe to build anew m a wild and unknown 
continent The American dreamt® is not compatible with such social 
order, however secure it may now appear Since the powers for the 
development of a democratic social order come from the people 
themselves, it is delegated to representatives with the leservations 
that operate in the tenure of pubhc officials These powers enable 
the people to shift the emphases in the social order as new ideas, 
mventions, and industrial development present new problems, or 
as science discovers new facts, or as old superstitions are discarded 
The democratic state may in 1860 allow human slavery and in 
another century provide old age pensions, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and social security for black as well as white But in a democ- 
racy the powers remain m the people 

Order and Social Control— The authoritarian leader maintains 
order, but in the democracy, also, social control and stabihty are 

“ Adams, J T. Epic of Amenca, Little, Brown & Co , Boston, 1933 
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likewise important The order will be less maiked in the latter, 
uniformity of response will be lacking often, but the hope for suc- 
cess in an orderly democratic society lies in being true to demo- 
ciatic ideals, m having faith in democratic processes, however slow 
and halting they may be Therefore, all educational agencies in a 
democracy should seek to promote democratic techmcs, to achieve 
democratic processes in action, to foster democratic attitudes of 
shaied decisions and independent judgments with responsibility 
for the effect of those decisions and judgments upon others 
Physical education in many of its activities contributes to 
order and social control through its socializing effects that accrue 
Ross*® maintains that sociabihty is an element in social control 
The uige to go with your own kind, to stay with your own kind 
because it is more satisfying than to go with others that are queer 
to you, and that behave differently fiom the way you behave, leads 
to social amusement, play, games, dancing, feasting, and inter- 
course These very activities tend to widen the range of one’s 
kind, and in turn foster friendly interest, spontaneous helpfulness, 
and a sense of solidarity, all of which is conducive to the mainten- 
ance of order School principals know the value of this influence in 
the maintenance of order m the school, and it was precisely the 
recognition of this piestige of games that led de Coubertin to 
revive the Olympic games m his mterest for world peace 

“If sociabihty is not the basis of social order, it is still not with- 
out its services It calls mto bemg all manner of circles, clubs, and 
fraternal orders for social pleasure The easy combmajtion of 
Americans for any end whatever testifies to the absence of sus- 
picion, jealousy, and ill will Hence with us many things can be 
left to private action, which among less social men would devolve 
mto coercive associations hue the State 

With sociability physical education has much to do The recrea- 
tional activities of its program, its festivals, pageants, panto- 
mimes, games, and dancmg are distmctly contnbutive to socia- 
bility The testimony of playground teachers and experts on this 
point IS very clear Gangs, sectional animosities, community quar- 
rels have been dissipated m the social activities of the playgiound 
“ Boss, E A Social Control, The Macmillan Co , New York, 1918, p 22. 

Ihd , p 22 
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and community center Again in promoting so'cial control in a 
democratic state, physical education in its sports and games bulks 
large through its emphasis upon fair play 

Social Order and the Sense of JtLshce — When the players of a 
team beheve that the decisions of a referee aie fair, when the 
people of a community, state, or nation accept the decisions of 
judges and magistrates as fair and the acts of legislatures as just 
and wise, there exists in these groups a support for the social pro- 
cedure which deals with conflicting interests The sense of justice 
IS an important attitude to develop in the maintenance of a demo- 
cratic social order It is an mtellectual judgment out of experience 
The sense of justice has its beginning in the eaily traming of the 
child under conditions of standards of conduct in the home and 
among equals where each has his responsibihties. Its development 
continues through the schools The discussion of this quality by 
Ross IS quoted at length 

"In sport also the real nature of the ‘fan play’ feeling comes out 
clearly Here it does not imply any reluctance to triumph or any 
slowness in taking advantage of success But it does lead to an ob- 
servance of those limits to competitive endeavor which are imposed 
by the ‘rules of the game ’ It leads rivals to forego advantages 
arising from accident or circumstances, to exercise the customary 
forbearances, and to confine their opposmg efforts to the prescribed 
channels In professional or busmess competition it works the 
same way If my rival does not cheat, adulterate, or solicit on the 
street, neither will I do so Especially does the sentiment of fair 
play prompt to the keepmg of voluntary promises given for a con- 
sideration The keepmg of a parole or the repayment of a loan is 
the first dictate of the equity feelmg, and the ideas of duty can 
easily be traced back to the idea of debt 

‘‘The pure-justice-motive then crops up oftenest m the dealings 
of equals, m such fields as war, sport, trade, business, and poli- 
tics 

And again he writes 

“Is this bent toward even-dealmg and abhorrence of foul play 
^mptent to account for the social order about us? I tbiTik not 
We have seen that this trait prompts a man to observe those re- 
stramts and show those forbearances he finds in the conduct of his 

“ Eoas, E A Loo uzi , p 27 
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competitors Hence, m the struggles that go on in society, the love 
of fair play will lead him to conform to the rules obeyed by all his 
rivals, that is, will tend to generalize forbearances and to complete 
an order already ‘set up and running ' But it cannot origmate mu- 
tual restraints, it knows nothmg of the group interest to which 
private mterests must bow 

“There must always be other forces to build up from the bottom 
This IS why on the Mayflower, as well as by the Sacramento, the 
making of law is ener the first care of a new community Reasonable 
rules once set up, the 3ust-mmded hasten to obey them, because 
now each knows what forbearances he can look for in his rivals 
Thus IS formed a law-abiding disposition, the birthright of all good 
laws, but soon lost if they are not enforced But the bare predilec- 
tion for justice does not, of itself, give us the secret of a perfected 
social order 

As regards sense of justice, activities of physical education 
under capable leadership ofiEer the richest opportunity m the 
school for education m forbearances, fanness, generosity, vital 
elements in this sense "What professional or occupational group 
has, even remotely, the influence to be exerted by the well-trained 
physical educator? The ideals of the mimstry are directed too often 
toward the life to come, a matter so complicated with legalistic 
and ceremonial forms that it is not of immediate concern for group 
protection and special needs The ideals of business are, qmte 
generally, maximum production of wealth to the square mile Trade 
unionism, concerned with economic rewards for its members, mter- 
prets social welfare, all too often, m terms of class warfare The 
only group m the world concerned with teaching the basis of a 
sense of justice is that represented m physical education In this 
field, under proper conditions, the teachmg is contmuaUy “Play 
Fair,” “Be Honest,” “Be Square ” The gymnasium and play- 
ground are laboratories where these standards may continually be 
illustrated in the face of the mstmctive impulse to personal and 
selfish action 

19 Ross, E A Lob cit,pp S4, 86 

““ The argument for education m Sportsmanship by Captam Percy Creed con- 
demns the statesmen and diplomatists of the world and finds m games, and their 
possible concomitant values, the only basis available for world order and control 
The activities of physical education may however be to strengthen tyranny and 
despotism See the publication of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, Inc , New York 
City 
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Laissez Faire and Intercollegiate Sport — ^Any thoughtful stu- 
dent of social forces in American life could have prophesied a 
generation ago the trend in development that coUege athletics 
would take Sport is a part ’of the culture as defimtely and as fully 
as working conditions, clothmg, language, tools, and machines 
The ideals of individual hberty are variously reahzed and m 
politics and economics the doctrine of laissez faire and’ rugged 
individuahsm widely prevailed A culture which permitted the 
amassmg of great personal fortunes with widespread poverty and 
impaned opportumty is precisely the culture which would give 
free play to the notions of graduate managers for the achievement 
of athletic supremacy Child labor m coal mmes, women in textile 
miUs, sweat shops m the clothing trade are in type and quality of 
social behavior comparable to proselytmg, scouting, professional- 
ism and conunerciahsm m sport They are the natural pioducts of 
a way of thinking, a mood and a manner of actmg It is obvious 
that the oft-expressed desue to develop practices of English spoit 
m the American culture demes the very basis upon which English 
sport rests It is a cultural expression It flowers from the tradi- 
tions, customs and ways of behavmg that compose English char- 
acter and English hfe 

Sport in the American scene is as truly American as mass pro- 
duction Even the report^^ of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teachmg, thorough, comprehensive, and gen- 
erally fair, had no significant effect upon athletic practice Today, 
little more than ten years after its publication, subsidization of 
athletes is more open, and probably more general Intercollegiate 
sport reflects the ideas, standards, and behavior of the culture m 
which it exists Laissez faue m economics and rugged individual- 
ism in intercollegiate sport are products of the time and place 

Competition and Cooperation — ^The failures of laissez faire are 
recognized Unbridled freedom is deploied and ruggedness of action 
that finds no virtue in other than individual gam is everywhere 
condemned Competition as a way of behaving has therefore been 
attacked and cooperation as a way of behaving correspondingly 
attains merit These two quahties need to be examined in some 
detail 

Competition in Games and in Business — The tendency to classify 

“ Bulletin No 28 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1929 
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all forms of competitive effoit m a single category leads to error 
and denies the intrinsic quality of experience Lindeman® observes 
the matter accurately when he writes, “Competition in games is, 
or may be, always a stiivmg for excellence, competition in the 
lealm of economics invariably becomes a strivmg after more thmgs, 
or more . power over others ” To view competition in games as 
either m fact or in necessity, the deadly parallel to competition in 
business is to indulge a bias and to ignore the facts 
The ability to see in social phenomena ways of future action or 
kinds of behavior that have implications for education is a con- 
structive approach to planning for educational outcomes To 
discein in examples of competitive effort and in cooperative per- 
formance the essential principles that might be captured for edu- 
cational method and made, through teaching of children, to appear 
as ways of behaving m the lives of men and women is the task of 
an alert and professional education On the contrary, the adoption 
of slogans and the uncritical adceptance of terms portray a wishful 
thinking We may announce that we are for cooperation and 
against competition for a variety of reasons, but it is important 
to remember that terms become sigmficant not by designation but 
because of the fact that vital phenomena are described To place 
competition and cooperation as terms at the extremes of human 
behavior is the procedure of the propagandist, but the phenomena 
require a more const! uctive analysis Moreover, careful scrutmy 
of the matter will reveal that these terms stand for kmds of 
behaving of enormous range and that wide variations exist in com- 
petitive effort and m cooperative performance 

The Natw) e of Competition — ^By defimtion competition is an act 
of seekmg what another is endeavormg to gam at the same time 
and cooperation is an act of workmg jointly with others to a com- 
mon end Examples of these two forms of behavior are legion 
There may be competition by two or more men for the same 
girl, two or more boys in the same race, two or more radroads 
for the same traffic, two or more religions for the same soul 
These may manifest the finest qualities of the human spirit m 
fairness, in tested excellence, in freedom of choice, in purpose to 
deserve, m service to mankind But these qualities exist m persons 
Lmdemaji, E C Planned Society Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow Edited 
by Findlay Mackenzie Prentice-Hall, New York, 1937, p 632 
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and not in methods, they arise in people who live and therefore 
reflect action and reaction, the full force of the life process It is 
possible to have a world m which men do not compete for a 
woman In China parents select the mates for their children 
Freedom of choice, purpose to deserve do not arise as qualities 
out of such a situation It might be possible to have a world in 
which boys would not run a race, religions would not compete for 
the same soul, and men would always step aside for others so that 
public offices would be never filled, but neither historical experience 
nor present life knows such a world 

There are other examples of competition There is competition 
that seeks and obtains unfair trade practices, special privileges in 
tariffs, subsidies, bonuses or bounties for particular groups, that 
achieves exploitation of performers for commercial gams, that ele- 
vates self through destruction of another, that cooperates with 
others to “box” an opponent in a race, that uses brass knuckles or 
emery dust, that leads to corruption of officials, that lies, cheats, 
and destroys These quahties exist, however, in the behavior of 
persons, they are not inherent in method They arise in actions and 
reactions of persons hving m a world of varying standards and 
reflect, therefore, the values in life that operate in society, that is, 
m individuals 

These latter examples are not any more truly the characteristic 
or umque product of competition than are the former The prod- 
ucts of competitive effort may range from a fine sense of fan- 
play to corruption of officials, from purpose to deserve to pur- 
pose to deceive, from tested excellence to boxing an opponent, 
from the golfer countmg all his strokes to the one who makes an 
ahbi for poor performance 

The Nature of Cooperation — ^There are many examples of co- 
operative effort There may be the cooperation of a community in 
selecting good men for office or cooperation of a political party foi 
power, plunder and privilege, cooperation of persons for schools, 
libraries, parks and playgrounds or cooperation of persons for 
elimmation of so-called “friUs”, cooperation of educational insti- 
tutions for friendly, courteous, generous, athletic contests or co- 
operation of educational institutions to control free speech, free 
inquiry, and independent action 

^ Mann, T An Exchange of Letters, £nopf. New York, 1937 
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These variations in cooperative perforinanee are not inherent in 
the thing called cooperation, but represent quahtative attributes 
of individuals A method of cooperation m itself is not bound to 
produce either fine oi baleful results, these depend upon the ends 
that are served 

By a fallacious analysis, competition may be made to appear 
socially bad and cooperation socially good To designate all that 
IS evil in competition as the litter it is bound to breed, and all 
that IS excellent m cooperation as the fair flower of its process is 
neither accurate nor in accord with the facts 

The Ongm of These Qualities —With respect to origins, both 
kinds of behaving, competitive and cooperative, find their drives 
in biologic traits Thorndike wiites, 

“Every human being— tends by original nature to arrive at a 
status of mastery or submission toward every other human bemg 
and even under the more intelligent customs of civilized life some- 
what of the tendency persists m many men 

All except the most fervid environmentahsts acknowledge this 
trait in original natuie Regardmg cooperation there is less evi- 
dence to support its biological origin, but Zuckerman^® reports 
that it exists in the social life of monkeys and apes 
This possible biological origin of these ways of behaving mdi- 
cates that they are not the product of a particular social system 
Moreover, there is no evidence that these traits have produced 
particular social organizations Pascistic and communistic states 
demand cooperation with the forces m power, but the abdication 
of individual mtelligent cooperation and enthronement of slavish 
obedience are an essential condition of dictatorial government 
Social life makes any mdividual peculiarly what he is Fascism and 
communism produce in Italy, Germany and Russia the kmd of 
citizens that the dictatorships demand The halting and often con- 
fused democracy m American life produces Americans with the 
quahties and ways of behaving that are the product of action and 
reaction in American society Educated men and women in Amer- 
Rogers, P R Competition and/or Cooperation, Mind and Body, February. 
1936, pp m-289 

Thorndike, E H The Origmal Nature of Man, p 93 
“ Zuckerman, S The Social Life of the Monkeys and Apes, p 294 
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ica do not openly snatch for things nor cry for what they want 
Approved social behavior does not sanction slugging an opponent 
in a football game There are, however, behaviors that all thought- 
ful persons condemn but only the naive theorist would suppose 
that behavior in sport was to be interpreted apart fiom the ideas, 
customs and traditions of the time and place Much of amateur 
athletics today coi responds to rugged individualism in economics 
or to militant nationalism abroad and has about the same justifica- 
tion But to observe that practices in competitive athletics may 
emulate the ]ungle standards of the market place is quite dif- 
ferent from declaimg that jungle standards inherently belong with 
any particular social organization 

The Influence of Education — ^Human traits may be accentuated 
or weakened by education and social experience Tendencies to cer- 
tain kinds of behavior aie altered by the actions and reactions of 
the individual in various situations The hope of public education 
in character development rests upon this basis Therefore, it is the 
practice among enlightened social groups to weaken by various 
forms of disapproval the kind of behaving that is selfish, against 
group welfare, and subversive to social good And likewise to 
strengthen those responses of behavioi that aie highly regarded 
Those who consider all competition as antisocial are disposed to 
see in cooperation the panacea for a socially disturbed world and 
in this respect are like those socialists who contend 

“ that the collective ownership of the means of production will 
produce a ‘classless’ state, inhabited by a race of men who are 
purged of acquisitiveness and aggression 

But for Americans geneially social good has no reality except 
m terms of the individuals composing the group The concept of 
a state, outside of, beyond, and above the persons that comprise 
Its citizenry is for Americans a strange doctrine Although grad- 
ually over some sixty years the ideology of collectivism has gained 
adherents m American life, there remains a strong belief in the 
importance, worth, and expectation of individual personality. 
This regard for the individual rather than for a state explams 
much of the political philosophy ol democracy with its well-known 
” Lippmann, W The Good Society. Little, Brown & Co , Boston. 1037, pp 78-88 
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plirases all men are born free and equal, the rights of the common 
man, individual liberty, freedom of speech. 

Interest in the individual personality, rather than regimentation 
for a state has dommated American education since the beginning 
And the r61e of competitive activities in the development of the 
individual is widely appreciated In the early years of childhood, 
play IS laigely coopeiative, but before the years reach two figures, 
the question is, as Lee writes, “Who is the better man, or the 
greater or moie endurable in some respects?”'® This is the begin- 
ning of self-reahzation and stronger than the desire to impress 
others is the child’s impelling drive to test himself To identify 
himself, to discover his own reahty — this is one sure outcome of 
the competitive situation Even so severe a critic of competition 
as Bertrand RusseU writes, 

“Competition and cooperation are both natural human activi- 
ties and it is difficult to suppress competition completely without 
destroymg mdividuahty 

Absurd Interpretations — Critics of competitive activity at times 
attempt to escape from the dilemma that confronts them when 
examples of fine competitive behavior occur Rogers writes that 
the key to the problem is the abdity to distinguish between com- 
petition and opposition 

“Opposition is the purposeful meetmg of forces, and is of the 
essence of football, tenms, etc But opposition — the trymg of con- 
flictmg powers — is possible without desire to humihate opponents, 
which IS competition Overcommg of obstacles is the acme of male 
existence and the source and builder of many quahties, but oppo- 
sition does not become competition untd the obstacle is the ego of 
a human opponent 

It scarcely seems necessary to comment upon this strange state- 
ment Sportsmen do not desire to humihate opponents The count- 
less numbers of competitive activities m schools today are not run 
to humiliate opponents Small, cruel boys and some adults who 
Lee, J Play in Education By permission of The Macmillan Co , Publishers, 
New York, 1918, p 186 

Russell, B Education and the Modern World, W W Norton and Co , New 
York, 1932, p 287, 

Rogers, E R Op c{t,p 288 
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are still growing up act in this way, but the code of fair endeavor 
IS built upon the standard expression, “May the better man win ” 
For those who lose, there is no humiliation unless a faulty educa- 
tion has taught them to expect always to be right and never to 
lose Educational policy for a general practice, however, cannot be 
derived from the limitations of emotionally abnormal children 
Such children should have the supervision in activities that then 
special problems require, but they are the special cases that illus- 
trate the principle of mdividual differences Therefore, children 
who are humikaied when their team loses need special care exactly 
as others do who are timid, shy, secretive, unduly sensitive, fearful, 
and vain 

To set a standard of social activity which is based upon the 
abnormal response of a player who is humiLated when he loses m 
games would correspond to establishing a diet based upon carious 
teeth and mabihty to masticate, or a standard of honesty based 
upon the behavior of a kleptomaniac 

Struggle Impoitant — ^Administrative measures in education must 
take in account the various abihties and needs of children, but the 
drive behmd all education for social ends must come from the 
philosophy that portrays the goals and gives meaning to the 
process There are many reasons for believing that the good life is 
characterized by struggle Struggle to realize self gives some fiber 
to the personality that alone makes life worth livmg If competi- 
tion of all kmds could be ehmmated in life, what sort of watery 
human bemg would result? If this sort of noncompetitive life were 
to ensue, then doubtless we are at the climax of civilization and 
less can be said for its contmuance than many of us suppose 

William James some years ago in a famous lecture to students 
commented on what makes a life significant He wrote, 

“A few summers ago I spent a happy week at the famous As- 
sembly Grounds on the border of Chautauqua Lake The moment 
one treads that sacred enclosure, one feels one’s self in an atmos- 
phere of success Sobriety and industry, mtelligence and goodness, 
orderhness and ideahty, prosperity and cheerfulness, prevade the 
air It IS a serious and studious picnic on a gigantic scale Here you 
have a town of many thousands of inhabitants, beautifully laid 
out in the forest and drained, and eqmpped with means for satis- 
fymg aU the necessary lower and most of the superfluous higher 
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wants of man You have a iSrst-class college m full blast You have 
magnificent music — a choras of seven hundred voices, with pos- 
sibly the most perfect open-air auditorium m the world . You 
have kindergartens and model secondary schools You have gen- 
eral religious services and special club-houses for the several sects 
You have perpetually runnmg soda-water fountams, and daily 
popular lectuies by distinguished men You have the best of com- 
pany, and yet no effort You have no zymotic diseases, no poverty, 
no drunkenness, no crime, no police You have culture, you have 
kindness, you have cheapness, you have equahty, you have the 
best fruits of what manlond has fought and bled and striven for 
under the name of civilization foi centuries You have, m short, a 
foretaste of what human society might be, were it all in the light, 
with no suSermg and no dark corners 

“I went in curiosity for a day I stayed for a week, held spell- 
bound by the charm and ease of ever:^lmig, by the middle-class 
paradise, without a sm, without a victim, without a blot, without 
a tear 

“And yet what was my own astomshment, on emergmg mto the 
dark and wicked world agam, to catch myself quite imexpectedly 
and mvoluntardy saymg “Ouf ' What a rehef ! Now for something 
primordial and savage, even though it were as bad as an Armenian 
massacre, to set the balance straight agam This order is too tame, 
this culture too second-rate, this goodness too uninspirmg This 
human drama without a villam or a pang this community so re- 
fined that ice-cream soda-water is the utmost offermg it can make 
to the brute animal m man, this city simmering m the tepid lake- 
side sun, this atrocious harmlessness of all thmgs, — I cannot abide 
with them Let me take my chances agam m the big outside worldly 
wilderness with all its sms and sufferings There are the heights and 
depths, the precipices and the steep ideals, the gleams of the awful 
and the mfimte, and there is more hope and help a thousand tunes 
than m this dead level and qumtessence of every mediocrity 

The Combmed Biological and Social Inheritance —Over the 
years and through them, m countless generations, the protoplas- 
mic materials of man have been played upon by two sets of forces 
One comprises that complex group of mfiuences represented m 
materials themselves, drivmg the mdividual to engage in certam 
activities The action that occurs reacts upon the participating 
James, W Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to Students on Some of Life’s 
Ideals, Henry Holt & Co , New York, 1900, pp 268-271 
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materials The other is that highly varied group of agencies repre- 
sented by the word “environment ” These two forces are com- 
monly designated as the biologic and social inheritance of man 

Whether in the realm of action or in the life of ideas, these 
forces ceaselessly operate Moreover, their effects are distributed 
throughout the organism, although structure, and hence function, 
may be altered more in one area than another It is generally 
understood that the upright position of man that resulted in 
freeing the uppei extremities, and in its eventual complex develop- 
ment, IS an example of a marked change in the materials of man, 
but it IS not always appreciated that it was the development of 
the hand that made possible the progress of what is called “mind ” 

From this point of view, then, the life of ideas and the realm of 
activities are two ways in which the individual responds to the 
play of forces upon him In many respects, the latter is more 
important than the former because some things can be known 
only through activity Obviously, also, experience precedes all 
knowledge Indeed, imderstandmg and experience are so inter- 
twmed that for many years the dictum. Learn hy doing, has had 
wide theoretical acceptance 

The full force of this view can be given in a simple illustration 
One might read aU, that had ever been written about running, 
might talk with the best runners that live today, might have 
studied carefully postures of running form, but this simple activity 
would be essentially unknown in its unique and intrinsic qualities 
imtil one ran The rhythmic flow of the muscles in producing the 
movement, the accelerated breathing, the heightened activity of 
aU organic functions, the rapid locomotion, the kinesthesia—these 
are the essence of the experience and can never be acquired vicari- 
ously In this sense, then, one can only know man by engaging in 
his activities 

The activities of man have accumulated, through the ages, 
^ghly complex and richly varied meamngs With respect to the 
biologic forces that have played upon him these accumulations 
have umversal character Physiology knows no national boundary 
lines Runnmg has the same effects upon the Chinese that it has 
upon the European, and the Fihpmo boy has the same urge to 
run and throw, to ]ump and climb, to hang and lift, that impels 
an American child to do these things Costume, custom, chmate. 
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diet, religion, and other influences — ^roughly classed as social — ^may 
alter the form of the running or place restrictions upon climbing 
or jumping, but throughout history the immemorial activities of 
man have appeared in some form among all races, in all climes, and 
under all conditions of life 

Social Forces Develop Different Traits and Ideas. — Basically 
then, physical education in its various activities represents in 
pait this biologic drive to engage in movement Inevitably there 
accrue identical efiects in growth and development as individuals 
engage in the same or similar movements It would be complete 
failure to understand the influences wrought m human behavior 
by the play of social forces m man’s activities if one were to regard 
movement as of no moment outside the boundaries of kinesiology 
or physiology Some of the less significant social forces are revealed 
in the walk of the Bedomn, the carnage of the Polynesian woman, 
the posture of the American cowboy as they reflect the direct influ- 
ence of costume, or occupation, or both, upon their movements 
Moie significant social forces, however, are those leading to wars, 
to reorganizations of governments, to struggles for markets and 
raw materials, and to new mterpretations of the relation of the 
individual to the state Any attempt to examme the sociological 
foundations of these days must take cognizance of the tremendous 
forces now playmg upon the biological materials of man The effect 
of these upon physical education procedure is not always clear 
Some important aspects, however, are apparent 

The beliefs of peoples regarding human relations, their fears of 
the unknown, their superstitions about the future and past, their 
marriage customs, their festival and carmval practices are swathed 
in movements of dance and pantomime The Englishman who 
played at Kepulse Bay in Hong E;ong, the American teachmg base- 
ball to Igorot hillmen, the Scotch promotmg curlmg clubs in 
Canada and the Umted States — all reflect more than the urge to 
engage m sport These effects are truly particular and lack the 
umversal character of biologic agencies Although the realm of 
movement and the hfe of ideas are closely related organically they 
have their own particular domiciles in the particular groups m 
which they arise Biologically all men are brothers, socially they 
are as unlike as then customs and behefs make them Blood pres- 
sure draws no national boundary lines, but the mearung of a 
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dance to different national groups or the regard of some for a 
particular sport separates men whose muscles respond to the same 
kmd of nerve impulse, whose glands produce identical secretions, 
and whose blood flows in ai’teries and veins The universal char- 
acter of man’s biology and the particular quality of his social 
inheritance afford at once a challenge and an opportunity For- 
tunately, the promotion of international good wiU is not dependent 
upon overcommg some strange arrangement of natoe, but solely 
concerned with appreciation and understanding of the traits, needs, 
interests, and ideas of other peoples 

Each Age Has Its Ovm Values — ^Physical education in the 
United States, however degenerate its forms may appear to its 
critics, IS nevertheless a vital aspect of biologic and social life 
No one can understand a natron without knowing competently 
something of its play, dramatic, dance, and sport activities In all 
lands, however, physical education goes back, for its biologic 
origins, to common sources This is revealed in the vast series of 
changes that culminated in man’s present form and function The 
social settmg, particular rather than universal in character, is far 
more recent, although still ancient A real acquaintance with the 
ideas, purposes, and procedures that have marked physical educa- 
tion sends roots of sympathy deep into the history of many peo- 
ples It may be truly said that organized physical education was 
born some twenty-three centuries ago m a civilization marked by 
intellect and understanding There on the shores of the Aegean 
Sea it grew into a sturdy force to nourish the citizens of Greek 
City States But its course was not to be one splendid senes of 
progressive development Fifteen centuries later students came 
from all parts of Europe to sit at the feet of Abelard Physical edu- 
cation was forgotten m the spell of rhetoric and philosophy These 
two periods carry their load of ideas, however When we tbnk of 
Athens, we think of the Parthenon, of Socrates, of Plato and 
Aristotle, and see m imagination that parade of finely educated 
youth from the palaestra into Greek life When we think of Abel- 
ard, we think of the Middle Ages, of popes and emperors fighting 
for power, of feudahsm, of peasants and poverty, and nothing that 
happened m Greece seems to have a place m the twelfth century 
m Europe The fact is, of course, that a wholly different body of 
ideas swayed men’s minds and what seemed vital to the guests of 
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the palaestra counted for nothing m the contemplation of those in 
the monasteries Each age has its own values, its own beacon lights 
set upon the hiU, its own dreams and aspirations 

Social Inheritance in Physical Education — Ancient Greek life 
and the ascetic ideal express two periods in human history which 
have colored all of western civilization Physical education has felt 
their full influence Other forces also have shaped its present state 
Physical education, ranging widely throughout the life of all 
peoples, beais the imprint of many cultures upon it The examples 
of this are many Everywhere, in all modern educational endeavors, 
Vittorino da Feltre lives today in the unpulse to educate the whole 
child Eveiy gymnasium is a reflection of Nachtegall, who built 
the first one in modern tunes, and every set of parallel bars, no 
matter how rejected and despised today, must lift themselves 
somewhat proudly because of the defense given to them by the 
great physiologist Du Bois-Reymond Juvenal’s famous phrase, 
mens sana in corpore sano, is only a little better known than 
Rousseau’s aphorism, “The weaker the body, the more it com- 
mands , the stronger it is, the better it obeys ” Richard IMulcaster, 
working hard foi little pay at the Mlerchant Taylor’s School in 
London never founded a system of physical education, but he with 
others like Mercuriahs, Chas, Amoros, and Basedow helped to 
lift up educational endeavor from narrow concepts to larger ones 
The great ones of the field, men like Guts Muths, Jahn, and Ling 
in Europe, and their fervid disciples who came to America are 
never to be forgotten Whatever one may wish to say about sys- 
tems of physical education in America, and surely all would speak 
kindly of the dead, they nevertheless were representative of human 
eagerness for man’s improvement and they reflected the ideas, 
traits, characteristics, and mterests of other nations 

Opportunities to Utilize Social Backgrounds — In actual practice 
the teaching of physical education in the schools develops the life 
of ideas through the activities carried on There is, of course, real 
mental content in numerous motor actmties Much of this is 
technical in character, but for those interested in the promotion 
of international understanding, there will be found wide areas that 
yield appreciation of other peoples It is not contended that teach- 
ers make full use of the materials available or that all teachers are 
competent to lead in development of appreciation and understand- 
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mg of others Social implications are not readily or widely taught 
But the opportunity is inherent in the rich social background of 
physical education expeiience It will be sufficient, perhaps, to cite 
examples to indicate the force of the argument and to suggest lines 
of attack that may be made by those who are interested 

Social Inheritance in the Dance — ^Many persons believe that the 
dance offers the most outstanding mateiial for portraying the 
customs, traits, and interests of other peoples Among these, per- 
haps, Havelock Ellis most adequately expresses the opinion He 
writes . 

“If we are indifferent to the art of dancing, we have failed to 
understand not merely the supreme manifestations of physical life, 
but also the supreme symbol of spiritual life 

“Dancmg is the primitive expression alike of religion and of 
love , IS intunately entwined with all human tradition of war, 
of labor, of pleasure, of education For the solemn occasions of 
life, for bridals and for funerals, for seed-time and harvest, for war 
and for peace, for all these things there were fitting dances 

When Cecil Sharp introduced English Country Dances in 
America and stimulated widely the interest in Sword Dances and 
Morris Dances, he helped American youth to learn more than 
steps And yet it is m the “steps” that one gams what verbaliza- 
tion can never give In these days of social distress, the “Merrie 
England” of Shakespeare seems strangely removed, but one who 
could be merry during the reign of Ehzabeth found the secret, not 
in a philosophy of collectivism, nor in the harsh realities of earning 
a living, but, doubtless, in the Riggadoon oi some dance where 
there was “set and turn single ” 

The Sword Dances of Scotland, danced years ago on the eve of 
battle, find then counterparts in Ireland, and even m the far-off 
Caucasus In the latter the Lezginka is a solo dance of wild beauty 
This sort of activity does not portray the character of a people as 
effectively as the Ohumak (the Ukrainian Merchant), the Odzemok 
(the Slovakian Shepherd), or the Flip (the Dutch Fisherman), but, 
as m all character dances, attitudes toward life, mterests and traits 
are shown. Something of the superficiality of court life and its 
affeminate and rococo character m the fifteenth and sixteenth 
” Ellia, H The Dance of Life, Houghton Mifflin Co , Boston. 1923, pp 86-37 
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centuries aie revealed as one dances a Branle of Poitou, and then 
a Minuet that grew out of it 

The dances of love, courtship, and marriage dramatize not only 
sex hut also ways of respondmg to romantic situations The 
Daldans and the Vingalcersdans of Sweden, the Zalman of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Polstertanz of Austria present a manner of courtship 
that IS quite foreign to American custom 

One movement outside the schools that is using dance in social- 
ization in America as weE as m promotion of international under- 
standing IS the Folk Festival Council of New York Through this 
agency various nationals are brought together to dance their own 
dances, to see those of other groups, and to mingle together 
Grosse insists that it is the dance that sociahzed man, granted 
this, one wonders if the lack of a national German dance explains 
the great stress and pressure that have seemed necessary on two 
occasions to secure national umty The Sequidilla of Spam, vary- 
ing somewhat from province to province, remains nevertheless as 
truly national as the Hungarian Czardas, the English Horn'pipe, 
the Pohsh OhertaSs, or the Russian Cossack dance 

The dance, whether brought to us from Sweden, Ireland or 
Scotland, from Russia, Hungary, or Java, has its wealth of ideas, 
its ceremonials rich with meanmg, its movement, music, and cus- 
toms that tell a story of man’s lesponse to the forces that play 
upon him Perhaps in dance more than in other activities, spec- 
tators may have significant vicarious experience Havelock Ellis 
writes 

“Even if we are not ourselves dancers, but merely the spectators 
of the dance, we are still — accordmg to that Lippsian doctrme of 
Einftihlmg or ‘empathy,’ by Groos termed the ‘play of mner muta- 
tion’ — which here, at aU events, we may accept as true — ^feehng 
ourselves m the dancer who is manifestmg and expressing the latent 
impulses of our own bemg 

Social Inheritance in Sports and Games — In sports and games 
the field of physical education is greatly indebted to foreign 
sources, particularly English But early origins are Greek and 
Roman The athletic aspects of the tour great festivals — the 
Olympic held at Olympia, the Pythia at Delphi, the N emea in 
EUis, H Op , p 66 
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Argolis, and the Isthmm at Corinth — ^have been revived in the 
modern Olympic games, but children in the grades engaged in the 
study of Greek civilization may have their own Olympic games in 
the gymnasium of the modern school, and latei in college years 
may have a truly meaningful educational expeiience in the contest 
in music, poetry, dance, and athletics, such as that conducted 
annually by the freshman and sophomore classes of Barnard 
College 

Not even remotely, m the thoughtless opinion of some persons, 
are such experiences related to international understanding, but 
wherever there is a disposition to appreciate and to value the social 
practices of other peoples, worthwhile gams m this lespect must 
accrue There may well be some doubt about the gains for inter- 
national peace that flow from the Olympic Games as now con- 
ducted The arguments about amateur status, the intense com- 
petition m events that have to be decided by human judgment, 
have been and are hkely to continue, m the piesent state of af- 
fairs, to be foci around which collect rather readily expressions of 
national pride and acts reveahng international animosities The 
hope of de Coubertm seems lost in the fieice desue to attain 
national supremacy and the promising outcomes for even the 
athletes themselves are placed in jeopardy by the stiong national- 
ism that everywhere prevails Little in these international affairs 
can be achieved in the promotion of understanding until theie is a 
change in the mood and manner in which they aie conducted Like 
other activities, however, they reveal national traits and char- 
acteristics 

Summary. — The followmg points present the main points of 
this chapter 

1 Man’s behavior is a product of his own nature and the 
social forces which ceaselessly play upon him There is a contmuity 
of man and society 

2 The biological forces m man are the same m all men Dif- 
ferent behavior is the reflection of natural customs, traditions and 
behefs 

3 Customs change very slowly. Fear has always been a power- 
ful incentive in behavior Behavior based upon facts is better than 
behavior based upon superstition 

4 The separate body and mind concept is one of the most 
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restricting traditional views of this generation Although living in 
a world of science which teaches unity of the organism and environ- 
ment, we continue educational practices that seek “to tram the 
mind ” 

5 The evidence of organismic unity is overwhe lming 

6 Philosophy emphasizes unity 

7 The prevailing philosophy of work presents important un- 
phcations for physical education 

8 Physical education must deal with the whole of life as the 
experiences of man have meamng for its objectives and activities 

9 Since joy in woik so often is lacking, the modern world de- 
mands a joyous recreative Me 

10 Physical education should promote broad interests 

1 1 Physical education teaches that play belongs in the good life 

12 The tragedy of things is enacted often m the hves of those 
who do not play 

IS Good play builds strength, courage, and endurance m peo- 
ple — and people make the nation 

14 The idea of a democracy must be maintamed even during 
the necessary dictatorial processes of war government 

15 The insidious dangers of dictatorial methods are always 
present in a society 

16 Physical education will always be used by those seeking to 
promote regimented values 

17 Whatever the form that the government of the United States 
takes — Fascistic or Communistic — or whatever changes take place 
in its democratic philosophy and processes, physical education will 
be always prominent 

18 Sociability is an important factor in social control 

19 Physical education in its standards of behavior teaches fair 
play About the only decent standard operating between groups is 
the sportsmanship code with its rules kept and its regard for 
others 

20 American sport reflects American Me Sport with other 
social forces over a long period of tune may modify American life 

21 Not all competition is socially undesirable 

22 Social good has no reality except in terms of the individuals 
who compose the group Sportsmen do not desire to humdiate 
their opponents 
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23 Educational policy, procedures, and methods cannot be 
soundly based upon the limitations of emotionally abnormal 
persons 

24 A neb social inheritance is available in dance, in sports and 
games 

QUESTIOKTS 

1 What IS the relation of man to his environment? What are 
some of the elements present m human behavior at all times? 

2 What are human institutions? How are they formed? 

3 What is implied in the statement that our ancestors lived in 
the Middle Ages? 

4 What IS a calamity? Why is behavior important to society? 

5 Why IS the destruction of the vund-body concept important 
to physical education? To all education? 

6 In what respects do we neglect body m aU education of 
youth? 

7 What is the evidence that man is a unified organism? 

8 What conflict does Dewey describe between some views of 
science and morals? 

9 Why has man been at war with parts of himself? 

10 What skills might be desirable for aU educated persons? 

11 Why are work and morals properly of mterest to physical 
education? 

12 Can there be ]oy in work like joy in play? If so what are the 
conditions? 

13 Is it reasonable and proper for physical education teachers 
to urge athletes to pay more attention to studies, to practice less, 
and to give time to other mterests? 

14 What are old forms of play? Why do we fear them? 

15 Why IS play an antidote for the boredom of things? 

16 Why did the public criticize Eleanor Roosevelt for promot- 
ing a program of dance through the OfiBce of Civilian Defense? 

17 Why IS it important to discuss democratic values and proc- 
esses during war time? 

18 Why IS respect for personality so important in a democracy? 

19 Why does physical education lend itself to the development 
of social and political ideas? 

20 What IS sociability? How is it promoted? 

21 What IS a sense of justice? How is it developed? 
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22 How did intercollegiate athletics reflect the rugged indi- 
vidualism of the past thirty years ^ 

23 What distinctions are to be made between competition and 
cooperation? Why do both operate in situations? What are other 
factors behind them? 

24 What IS meant by saying that physical education knows no 
national boundaries? 

25 . What forms of physical education may be used to teach social 
backgrounds? 

26 What social inheritance do we have m dance? In sports and 
games ? 
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THE HISTORIC R6LE OP PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT TO LIFE 

“If I were talking to an athlete, I should say, show me your 
shoulders, and then he might say here are my Halteres I reply, 
Slave, I am not inquiring about this, but how you exercise pur- 
suit and avoidance, desire and aversion, how you design, and 
purpose, and prepare yom’self, whether conformably to nature or 
not If conformably, give me evidence of it, and I will say you 
are making progress ” — ^The Discourses of Epictetus 




CHAPTER VI 


The Historic Role of Physical Education in 
the Problem of Adjustment to Life 

The Influetice of the Experience of Others — In. a broad sense, 
physical education in America arose out of the life of the people 
here More narrowly, physical education in America reflected the 
experience of others, but the very poverty of American ideas m 
this field in the early years of the Nineteenth Century contributed 
to a rather heavy weighting of foreign programs and purposes 

In the field of general education, we are indebted to Europe for 
the pattern of a state school system with state oversight and 
control The motives approving state education m Europe would 
be obviously quite different from the ones gmding the plan in 
America The influence of Pestalozzi is hard to estimate and yet 
everywhere he contributed both in method and subject matter 
Impetus was given to the movement for professional training of 
teachers by the example set for us in Europe and this was out- 
standing not only in general education but also in the special field 
of physical education 

It is a desirable scientific trait to see what others have done 
before setting out upon any project Too frequently wasted effort 
and futile undertakings result from failure to survey properly the 
field and learn of the progress of others in similar lines This may 
be carried to extremes, to ignore home values and look for excel- 
lence only in foreign places is undoubtedly a serious mistake So 
commonly is this quahty exhibited in human nature, however, 
that theie has passed into the language the saying, “A prophet is 
not without honor except m his own country ” The philosopher 
may explam this as a quality to be observed in young nations, it 
has been commonly commented upon among Americans previous 
to the fib-st World War 

There are many illustrations of failure of people to explore and 
evaluate domestic resources America is the land of the Indian 
scout, and yet with all the background in scouting and the rich 
161 
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lore available and the keen interest of Americans in Indian life, it 
remained for an Englishman a hundred years after the material 
was available to use Indian life and the scouting psychology in an 
educative way that would appeal to youth The domestic resources 
in scouting as means for physical education of the American boy 
were not discovered because we weie too much interested in 
imitating and paying homage to foreign physical education 

The Fdipino people are very much interested in self-government 
and independence They talk about httle else, but in physical edu- 
cation as in many other aspects of education they are unable to 
discover the available material that is present m their tribal and 
folk ways Their native sources in dances and m games are par- 
ticularly rich and suitable for the children of the Islands But 
instead of seeing any of the festival dances of the Bontocs in the 
schools, an observer will notice these barefoot children of the 
Islands going through the movements of a Russian dance without 
any comprehension of its meaning and of course without the 
equipment that belongs to a dance in the north temperate zone 
where heavy leather boots are worn Again a failure to evaluate 
native sources 

The American population is in origin a transplanted people 
Even those whom we call native born are at the most less than 
ten generations from the motherland For the great majority they 
are less than five It is quite natural, therefore, that in physical 
education the experience of the motherlands should have weight 
and bearmg m determining the kmd of physical education to be 
developed and carried on Sentiment, however, must not be per- 
mitted to play too large a part. We should wish to arrive at a 
solution scientifically 

The Rehabihty of the Experience of Others. — How valuable is 
another’s experience as a guide? To what extent can we learn by 
the experience of others? Mechanical things are readily trans- 
planted, procedures in manufacture, technical skills, certain of the 
arts and crafts are easily learned Wherever things as distinguished 
from "people are dealt with, then it is quite easy to do as others do 
In the organization of people as contrasted with the organization 
of thmgs, there come into play ideas, customs (what the sociologist 
calls mores), attitudes, and behefs that color and shape the pro- 
cedure m such fashion that, when take over for another people. 
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such educational projects may be completely changed Failing to 
take into account the underlying ideas, customs, and beliefs may 
hamper the transfer of a procedure in manufacture, as, for ex- 
ample, wood carving, rug weaving and basketry, but the influence 
of these factors is tremendously moie effective m the matter of 
education, religion, and similar forms of culture 

Because some people are inclmed to accept at times as reliable 
the experience of others is not sufficient basis for thinking that 
they were right in doing so It is not uncommon to find people 
ready and willing to be guided by the experience of others, and 
especially is this true where there is ignorance of or doubt about 
the matter m question Thus, m the feeding of children, in the 
treatment of disease, in the investment of money it is the rule 
rather than the exception to find people following, without dis- 
crimination, the experiences of others in the immediate environ- 
ment This IS of course due to the general lack of knowledge pre- 
vailing among people concermng the proper way to feed children, 
the scientific treatment of disease, and the correct principles of 
investing money 

It would seem, therefore, that, among the possible many, there 
are two conditions of experience that should always be considered 

One should know all the pertinent conditions of the experience. An 
illustration of the importance of this view is afiorded by the 
statement of a well-known actuary before the House Connmittee 
on Labor with regard to the effect of social msuxance in Germany 
upon the physique of the German adult population The argument 
was advanced that, according to mihtary statistics, in consequence 
of compulsory social insurance there had been a very substantial 
improvement in the height and weight of those conscripted for 
military service But the available evidence showed that his facts 
were mcomplete “The foremost German authority on the subject 
m commenting upon the German recruiting statistics historically 
reviewed for a long period of years observes more than once that 
the changes in the bodily proportions, chiefly as regards height and 
the ratio of rejection, must not be accepted as evidence of material 
physical alterations, but rather as bemg governed primarily, if not 
exclusively, by changes m standards of selection 

1 HoSman, P L Army Anthropometry and Medical Ee]ectioa Statistics, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co , pp 23-27 
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Or without knowledge of the conditions the opposite results 
may be inferred Thus, in an address before the Congress on Race 
Betterment, a Presbyterian minister argued that recruiting sta- 
tistics in England indicated a considerable diminution in stature 
and other evidence of physical deterioration A Report from the 
Inter-Departmental Committee pointed out, however, some of the 
essential conditions of the experience under consideration and 
said, “The class from which the recruits are derived varies from 
time to time with the conditions of the labor market Wlien trade 
IS good and employment is plentiful, it is only from the lowest 
stratum of the people that the Army receives its supply of men, 
when, on the other hand, trade is bad, a better class of recruits 
IS available Consequently the records of the recruiting department 
of the Army do not deal with a homogeneous sample of the people 
taken from one distmct class ” The Inspector General of Recruiting 
in referring to the comment made by the mmister said, “He is not 
justified in that We have no data on which to form that opinion ” 

The psychic factors in experience should he recognized and if pos- 
sible evaluated 

The ready assumption that two things coming together are 
therefore related is a common fallacy Post hoc, ergo propter hoc is 
a common error in medicine, in education, in experience in general 
Popular writers on Birth Control argue the fact of better health 
conditions in Holland as due to the Birth Control measures which 
parallel the improvement in health Other social agencies also 
parallel in tune this improvement Time relationship is not con- 
clusive, it IS likely to be misleading In physical education post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc is not infrequently mvoked It has been the 
guide m the laying of many plans and the setting up of numeious 
programs Instead of associating in cause and effect relationship 
such things as the West Point stance and the West Point breath- 
ing, the psychic factors of West Pomt life should also be given 
careful consideration The psychic factors would thus hold to inter- 
pret German obedience and German education in the home as well 
as m the school 

Evaluation of the Experience m Terms of Results. — The experi- 
ence may be reliable and the inference sound, but there is more 
to the question than that Is the experience desirable? Are the 
results desnable? The experience is valuable for what it does or 
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does not do By results one is not to be limited to such misleadmg 
terms as “practical,” but the indirect and the more subtle effects 
are to be examined Thus it would appear that several questions 
should be asked 

1 Aie the results desirable? Are the results of Swedish Gym- 
nastics desnable? Desirable for whom? They are not necessarily 
desirable for people in general, although they may be desirable for 
the Swedish people To affirm otherwise would be to ignore all 
that we know of people’s ideals, ideas, customs, attitudes, behefs 

2 Are the apparent results the real ones or do they represent 
an unknown or different cause? Is theie some other explanation 
of what leally happens? In 1941 there was considerable concern 
because of the large number of rejections for military service Was 
the nation as unfit as the rejections indicated it to be? What would 
have been the rejection rate if four exempted groups had been 
included? Did the rejections come from the unfit groups? 

8 Are the results lastmg? Do they represent modification of 
conduct or aie they of temporary nature and susceptible of change 
at an early date? The posture of the children m their physical 
education periods is a case in pomt Before one decides to adopt a 
plan of posture training he should give careful consideration to 
the matter of posture out of school and the question of lasting 
effects What should be his position if he learned that posture in 
the schools was a school posture to be discarded as soon as the 
children were set free from school? 

4 Are the results contributing to the principles, which are held'* 
The results should be referred to principles and judged in relation 
to the basic behefs surrounding the experience 

Experience m Terms of Traits and Customs. — ^Many of the 
notions and standards for individual and social Me m America 
arose out of a life quite different from the present and with sanc- 
tions that would scarcely meet with approval today Many of the 
moral virtues, with which the physical educator deals most 
intimately, arose out of the ideals of the warrior class Thus, it 
happened that m an insecure society, the chief business would be 
fightmg and not raismg gram or breedmg sheep or making steel 
rails Warriors with serfs had found the way to make others work 
for them and fight for them The virtues that were built up were 
the ones set forth by the powerful of the groups and show a curious 
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mixture of good and evil Honor, courage, loyalty, and chivalry 
come to be interpretations of the way people think of human rela- 
tionships and not absolutes in themselves 

If we choose a man to some high office we honor him and we 
select him because of qualities he possesses Honor, then, means 
excellence m some quality which is admired by the group It may 
mean one thing m one place and quite a different thing in another 
Sportsmanship means one thing to the Filipino, something different 
to the American, and something else agam to the Enghshman 

In a nation where men are born to positions, and receive honor 
because they are subservient and true to the traditions of the 
class to which they were born, to their clan and its intimate asso- 
ciations, honor comes to have a very different meamng from that 
given to it where it comes as a reward of merit In the former 
instance, it is not of great importance to have m the educational 
scheme plans for choosmg leaders intelligently and on the basis of 
excellence in some quality admired by the gioup, supplemented by 
plans for educating the group to admire the things of greatest 
worth to the greatest number Now in physical education, the 
necessity for games and training in leadership have, until more 
recently, never appeared as vital to certain nations because such 
traits were not required by then scheme of social organization 
Therefore, it would appear that what people do in their social 
organization is an expression of the value of certam ideals and 
then recogmtion of the necessity of planmng for securing them 
through education Then practice is good or bad only in relation 
to the ideas of which it is an expression It is clearly unwise to 
select for a people with one group of fundamental ideas a type of 
practice which illustrates another group of ideas, out of harmony 
and never to be accepted by the ones to whom the new practice is 
mtroduced 

The significance of the ideas which move people is given by an 
analysis of loyalty This vntue arose out of the warrior’s code and 
required that the serf, squne, follower, and retainers m general 
be true to some superior There was thus developed through the 
centuries the notion that one must be loyal to a superior Loyalty, 
as a quality of persons, has been the theme of some very mter- 
esting novels Galsworthy’s play, “Loyalties,” reveals the power 
in the topic as a theme for the dramatist. Now, among certam 
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people to be loyal to tbe priesthood, the king, the overlord is of 
paramount importance, and although this type of loyalty is not 
so much in evidence today, still it played a rather prominent part 
m the life of people in the eighteenth and nmeteenth centuries On 
the contrary it may be said that m the United States the highest 
good IS loyalty to truth as one sees it Or take an illustration from 
the use of the word gentleman To be a gentleman means one 
thing in London, another thing in Boston, and qmte a different 
thing in the rural districts of the Middle West To be a gentleman 
in China, in Jolo, in Java is altogether different from being a gentle- 
man in Soviet Russia Thus the notions which people have regard- 
ing virtues as well as many other thmgs depend upon the whole 
hinterland of ideas shaping their judgment and are to be evaluated 
in terms of the sanctions of the society into which they are intro- 
duced 

It should be qmte clear, therefore, that the type of physical 
education in any nation reflects the customs, the ideas, the behefs, 
the attitudes, the conscious needs of the people Also these char- 
acteristics are different for different peoples and they vary, espe- 
cially, when the notions of human relationships vary greatly We 
are never to be absolutely sure that we speak the language of the 
foreigner, even when we are able to carry on a conversation with 
him by using his own words and imitatmg successfully his inflec- 
tions and pronunciations 

In the light of the foregoing, it would seem to be important to 
survey, even somewhat superficially, the social, political, eco- 
nomic, and mihtary influences which shaped physical education in 
Germany, Sweden, France, Italy, and England 

German Physical Education. — ^Physical education in Germany 
began with the work of Frederick Jahn (1778-1852) With Jahn 
nationalism was a consuming passion and he devoted his energies 
not only m gymnastics but also m language and hterature to a 
strengthening of national life 

There was need for it “By 1808 all the Germanies were at the 
mercy of Napoleon Prussia was shorn of half of her possessions 
and forced to obey the behests of her conqueror Jahn’s popular 
gymnastics are to be viewed m the hght of a nation’s tragedy The 

’ Hayes, C J A Political and Cultural History of Modem Europe, The Mac- 
millan Co , New York, 1937, vol i, p 667 
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ideas of German teachers, leaders, and most of the peasants were 
by this fact of subjugation to France grouped around such central 
and pervasive motives as resisting the enemy to the West, devel- 
opment of national power, unification of all the Germanics, na- 
tional consciousness as exhibited in language and literature, and 
German culture The force of these ideas eventually led to a 
rehabditated Germany 

The ideals and aspirations of Jahn were never realized The 
motto of the German Turners, Frisch, Frei, Froehhch, Fromm, 
had to compete with a reactionary and feudalistic government 
Jahn, brave and courageous spirit, rebelled from time to time 
against the limitations of the national life In 1820, he and his 
Turners were suppressed, and until 1850 reaction was the note in 
Germany Even then, with a free press and free speech granted, 
the force of education aimed to standardize mdividuals for the 
king 

The liberal and forward-lookmg philosophy of Jahn should not 
be forgotten Stecher® m a stirrmg article interprets the meaning 
of the motto, Fnsch, Frei, Froehhch, Fromm He writes 

“A free translation of this motto would be Free, Cheerful, In- 
telligent, Dependable or Good We might also ask What were 
Jahn’s ideals? A reading of his rugged writings can leave no doubt 
m anyone’s mind that what he wanted to accomplish by means of 
‘Turnen’ was something entirely different from what, m recent 
years, is so often called ‘gymnastics ’ 

“Jahn and his followers wanted to educate human bemgs They 
were not interested primarily in the strong man nor m acrobats 
Physical strength, it is true, was to them somethmg worth striving 
for But it was not an end m itself It was a tool by means of which 
it was possible for a man to become free and healthy TP be weak 
meant that a person was at the mercy of all men, strength and 
freedom were linked together by them as something desirable for 
all human bemgs 

“Cheerfulness to them meant mental health, a sane outlook upon 
this world of ours with its ‘good’ far outweighing the efforts of the 
thmgs that are bad Cheerfulness was a worthwhile possession to 
be striven for, and gymnastics was the tool most useful to acquire 
this trait 

’ Stecher, W A The Turners and Physical Education, Mtnd and Body, Eeb- 
ruary, 1927, pp. 419-422 
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“Intelligence to them meant the utmost development of the 
natural mental endowment that is the precious possession of all 
human bemgs It meant the ability to understand, to comprehend, 
to analyze, to think constructively Gymnastics was a tool by 
means of which dormant mental faculties were aroused, cultivated, 
and strengthened 

“Dependability meant to them that human trait that in modern 
times might be called morahty A person who could not be de- 
pended upon, y^ho was not good, was immoral, he was not to be 
trusted, he was a social misfit Gymnastics helped to tram such 
persons into a higher type of human being 

“An understanding, therefore, of what ‘Turnen’ really means 
should show that it does not mean merely muscular work of great 
skill, but that it also means mental, social, and moral traimng and 
education 

“When Jahn took his boys out to the Hasenheide, to the great 
open spaces outside Berlin, his gymnastic lesson was a combma- 
tion of the most informal type of work, or songs or games, and of 
inspuational talks He looked upon gymnastics as an mstrument 
by means of which he aroused m his pupils a greater patriotism ” 

But Jahn’s ideals and purposes were never realized m the 
national life of Imperial Germany He helped to create a nation 
out of the struggling and warring principalities, only in the end to 
be thrown into prison, to see his liberal pimciples thwarted by the 
reactionary tactics of a landed aristocracy 

In the play of social forces, one gets an impression of the worth 
of human life, the value of human relationships, and the respect 
accorded to personality Up to 1807, feudalism in Germany was 
the dominant social organization Its lack of respect for personality 
and disregard for individual worth were finally appreciated m 
then true light by certain leaders and in the six years following 
1807, Baron vom Stem and Chancellor Hardenberg put through 
the followmg reforms 

1 Stein’s Edict of Emancipation which abolished serfdom 
throughout Prussia, October 9, 1807 Free trade in land was estab- 
lished and ownership of land was permitted to peasants and 
bourgeois as well as nobles The peasants thus became free, 
although they were still bound to make fixed payments to their 
lords in the form of rent 
* Hayes, C J Loo cit , p 880 
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2 Grant of local self-government (November 19, 1808) to all 
Prussian towns of 800 and over population 

3 Hardenberg contmued these reforms in 1811, by making 
peasants absolute owners of part of their holdings 

4 Compulsory military service was introduced 

5 Formation of organizations, with governmeptal approval, 
that developed nationalism In this respect the work of Jahn m 
the Turnverem and that of Fichte and Arndt in the Jugendbimd 
are outstandmg 

These are memorable achievements, but the type of physical 
education produced is to be viewed in the light of the prevailing 
social ideals, which were so constrictive to human personality 
Legal enactments reflect public opmion, but the advances indi- 
cated above represented no great improvement in the social 
philosophy The mdividual was stdl regarded as of little worth 

In Germany in the nmeteenth century the relation of the 
individual to the state reveals more accurately the ideas that 
molded practice The King and subject relationship was strong 
The Church and school maintained these bonds by preaching and 
teaching The teacher-trammg institutions were tuned to patri- 
otism as the central theme In the regulations of a seminary at 
Pyritz, piety was to be shown, among other ways “by respect for 
the Kmg, our sovereign, and by unshaken fidelity to our country ” 
The reforms inaugurated by von Stem did not mean freedom and 
personal liberty as we in America understand the terms For years 
a fierce conflict was carried on between conservative and liberal 
political opmion 

King Frederick William III posing in the r61e of "father to his 
people” stated his ideas of education, political and social rights as 
follows “We do not confer upon the individual or upon society 
any benefit when we educate him beyond the bounds of his social 
class and vocation, give him a cultivation which he cannot make 
use of, and awaken in his pretensions and needs which his lot in 
life does not allow him to satisfy 

Physical education engaged in a procedure of handling human 
beings must use a method which conforms to prevading ideas The 
procedures and methods of a foreign system of gymnastics can 

'Eeisner, E H Nabonalism and Education since 1789, The Macmillan Co . 
1923. p 144 
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never be acceptable in America unless we are w illin g to accept 
the ideas behind them. German physical education of the nine- 
teenth century, admirable though it may have been in Germany, 
IS without universal application because nations are social group- 
ings with then own cultures Foreign systems of physical educa- 
tion must give, without reservation, full service to the political, 
social, and military ideas of the tune and place If these ideas are 
quite repugnant to Americans, the practice which expi esses and 
embodies these ideas is also unacceptable 
The physical education of Germany today is vastly different 
from that before 1914 The greatest importance is assigned to 
physical education, with character education next, and intellectual 
training last Through physical education the boy is to become a 
man, learning to obey so he may later be able to command He is 
taught to take greatei pride in a well-formed physique than m 
fine clothes True to the piinciple of reflecting national ideas it is 
developing with amazing rapidity new and interestmg forms The 
significance of these forms should be studied in relation to the 
prevailing ideas, customs, and standards in Germany 
The developments in physical education in Germany today are 
of far-reaclung importance In schools and universities, physical 
education occupies a place of major importance In the latter, for 
example, no student can enter his fourth semester without parti- 
cipating proficiently for eighteen months The Ministry of Educa- 
tion defines physical education as pre-mihtary traimng Through 
Oelandesjport, or open country sports, and Wehr sport, or military 
sport, the Germans seek to lay the foundations for a well trained 
body of youth for the national army 
In industry, in the aimy and navy, and among the general 
population, physical education is promoted in a variety of ways 
The Kraft durch Freude organization seeks not only to promote 
health, but also wholesome use of leisure time National Socialism 
has taken over physical education as one of the chief agencies for 
achievement of its program Thus through the school and uni- 
versity, m the youth movement, m the labor service and in the 
Reichswehr, and in civilian life, there is the clear obbgation to 
keep fit, to be strong, to be ready to serve Germany To attain 
such goals, extensive facilities are provided, leaders are prepared, 
and organizations work constantly at the problem The old 
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nineteenth century mtellectualisia characteristic of imperial Ger- 
many IS gone The whole official emphasis is upon self-denial, not 
as a philosophic principle of asceticism, but to conserve supplies 
Modern Germany is seeking in this new emphasis for men and 
women of balance, poise and vigor, physically as well as intellec- 
tually strong, able to stand the strains of modern life 
Swedish Physical Education — The history of Sweden m the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is one of struggling nation- 
alism Up to the Battle of Waterloo her nationalism was scarcely 
recognized, the mihtary and naval prowess of Russia, England, 
and France ever contributing to her deep humiliation 
In 1807, both Russia and Denmark suddenly invaded Sweden 
The Finnish province and the Aland Islands were taken from her 
Heverbeiations of this act of mternational piracy were heard in 
1919 and 1920, after the World War In 1809, Gustavus IV was 
compelled to abdicate in favor of Chailes XIII, an infirm and 
childless old man This weak and partitioned Sweden was the 
national heritage of Per Henrik Ling (1776-1839) Inspired by the 
same kind of ideals that moved Jahn, Ling saw in gymnastics 
national strength and unity Thus, too, m Sweden physical educa- 
tion arose in relation to military needs The military character of 
Swedish gymnastics for nearly one hundred years is filustrated not 
only by the development of mihtary gymnastics as such, but par- 
ticularly by the presence of military teachers of gymnastics in the 
secondary schools 

Much of the procedure and method in Swedish gymnastics is 
essentially drill-room technic, and this procedure is to be inter- 
preted in terms of mihtary needs 
Since the Napoleonic era, political and social movements have 
been marked by efforts of reform Feudalism never secured a real 
hold in Sweden The Church never attained much political power, 
Instead of an absolute kmg, there was created an absolute Riksdag, 
and under the constitution the nobles played the chief roles 
The peasantry were better situated politically than in Germany 
Many owned their own lands, and the country has remamed largely 
agricultural But still the common man was so little valued 
throughout the Nmeteenth Century that umversal manhood suf- 
frage was demed The social history of this land takes on the 
colormg of all peoples ruled by king and nobles 
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Explanation of the emphasis on corrective gymnastics in Lmg’s 
system and m the recent gymnastics of Bukh (Denmark) is sug- 
gested by the occupational Me of the Swedish and Danish peasant 
The boy or girl from ruial districts, accustomed to heavy, manual 
labor, becomes well-muscled, but set and rigid from occupational 
activities 

What Ling (1776-1839) and Brauting (1779-1881) his successor 
did at the Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics is to be under- 
stood m relation to the military, pohtical, and social ideas of 
then- time and place An extensive analysis of economic factors 
would reveal doubtless many interesting comparisons Clearly, the 
reforms which were instituted were chiefly of an economic kind and 
of form more than content So long as the education in the nation 
seeks to make the child docile, obedient to a superior, disciplmed 
in a mditary sense, just so long will those m control pernut unes- 
sential modifications in social or economic status Swedish gym- 
nastics in its insistence on precision of movement, response- 
command exercises, and rigid day’s order was, together with 
sunilar educational experiences in school, church, and home, favor- 
able to the perpetuation of the existing social order 

It IS mterestmg that increasing socialization m the nation is 
paralleled by the development of more functional programs in the 
schools Physical education in Sweden has felt also the influence 
of Danish gymnastics There is more emphasis today upon rhyth- 
mical movements In the training centers, however, tradition and 
custom strongly prevail in the character of their gymnastic pro- 
grams 

French Physical Education. — The nmeteenth century revealed 
m Prance an Empire, a limited monarchy, the second Repubhc, 
the third Empire (an attempt at a commune m Paris, 1870), and 
finally the thud Republic A long history of kmgs, nobles, and 
clergy, who strove for temporal power, and serfs at the mercy of 
then overlords precedes that Many of the political conditions that 
confronted Germany and Sweden were at one time duplicated in 
Prance, but still no Frenchman arose to found a national system 
of gymnastics Doubtless, asceticism, scholasticism, and dommance 
of the all-powerful medieval church are back of the Frenchman’s 
characteristic disregard for gymnastics During the Napoleonic 
era, for obvious reasons, there were no mcentives for national 
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gymnastics, but even m the dark days following the Pranco- 
Prussian War (1870) nothing of outstanding development took 
place in gymnastics This is to be explained in relation to the 
ideas, values, and appreciations that in Prance as elsewhere deter- 
mme practice 

The lack of genuine interest in physical education in Prance is 
to be traced to ideas regardmg its function in society Pirst, it is 
historically associated with war Disliking war, Prenchmen find 
the drill a necessity, but not a pleasure They associate drill m 
physical exercises with their period of military service which they 
are very glad to have completed Moreover, their origmahty and 
mdividuahty are repressed by drill Through the Revolution they 
gamed their independence, and this is a precious thing to every 
Prenchman Though of necessity they must give up some of this 
liberty while they train themselves to protect the nation, at the 
expiration of this period they return with ]oy to “la liberty,” and 
are apt to associate all physical exercise with the less pleasing 
period of their life 

In the second place, the influence of the two great privileged 
classes, the clergy and the nobles, is important Though without 
actual pohtical power today, the ideas they represent aie still 
pervasive As a heritage from medieval times the modern Prench- 
man retains his contempt for education of the body 

The ascetic and scholastic philosophy touched deeply the life of 
the people As early as 1580, Montaigne attacked the scholastic 
attitude m the following words, “It is not a soul, it is not a body 
that we are trammg up, but it is man ” Nearly two centuries later, 
Rousseau m his “Emde” (1762) agam called attention to the 
defects of scholasticism Following the humiliation of 1870, Swed- 
ish gymnastics were introduced in Prance, but it failed to become 
rooted m a country that politically was similar to the Sweden of 
1808, but socially vastly different The influence of scholasticism 
made arduous the labors of Baron Pierre de Coubertm to revive 
the Olympic games So little regard exists for the education of man 
through physical activities that it is unusual to see in Prance a 
gymnasium class where there is real spontaneous mterest in the 
work 

The nobility established m France the ideal of a refined and 
elegant existence which mcluded briUiant conversation (a play of 
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wit), the play of emotions (note Delsarte’s contribution and that 
of the French pantomimists), the enjoyment of the presence of the 
opposite sex, a sincere appreciation and love of beauty and art 
It IS these things that the Frenchman enjoys, not in the same 
degree of refinement and elegance by all, but each accordmg to 
his means and taste The appearance of a heavily muscled athlete 
does not appeal to Fiench taste It is not beautiful They associate 
this type quite naturally with gymnastics Due to a lack of whole- 
some play m the schools, games seem dull and pointless to adult 
Frenchmen, even the supreme Lenglen and the debonair Car- 
pentier aroused only a mild interest To the bourgeoisie, an ideal 
of a conventional existence with aspirations to imitate the nobility 
is most influential, to the peasant play and games seem a waste of 
time because he has enough physical activity 

And yet there is physical education in IVnace, but nothing as 
extensive as the popular gymnastics m Germany It has seefned, 
doubtless, a necessaiy evil Its early development was marked by 
application to utihtarian purposes Physical education for firemen 
was something that could be understood, but for aU persons, no, 
that was impossible The truly French development of physical 
education by Georges Hubert reflects this same utility It is based 
upon the idea of trammg soldiers rather than citizens It is con- 
sidered m France to be pieferable to Swedish gymnastics for this 
purpose 

This system developed by Lieutenant Georges Hebert is based 
upon the natural activities of man, namely, running, jumping, 
climbing, combat, etc Lieutenant Hdbert says,® “Progress in 
physical education consists not m inventing movements of a 
special nature but in distmguishmg by experience the best exer- 
cises to use m reaching the goal — ^physical perfection This method 
includes . 

‘ ‘ 1 Essential part — Consistmg of indispensable exercises , march- 
ing, r unn ing, jumping, swimmmg, chmbmg, lifting, thiowmg, and 
defense 

“2 Accessory part — ^Exercises havmg a definite effect on differ- 
ent parts of the organism, aU simple and combmed movements of 
the arms, legs, and body 

“3 Complementary part — Elementary exercises are not ade- 

* Hubert, G Le Guide Pratique d’Educataon Physique, L Vuibert, Pans, 1916 
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quate for securing physical perfection Games and sports supply 
the means of getting co-ordmation ” 

Italian Physical Education. — ^When Vittonno da Feltre estab- 
lished his school at Mantua in 1423 for the sons of Italian noble- 
men he called it. La Casa Ckocosa, The House of Delight It was 
one of the first efforts to educate the whole man after the debacle 
of Greek civilization Long years were to mtervene before Italy 
again was to see an outstanding example of physical education at 
home When Mussolmi assumed the dictation of Italian national 
pohcy, he set a new pattern for Italy La Casa Giocosa is forgotten 
and a “nation in arms”, eiqploits to the limit the possibilities of 
physical education for the development of physique He who 
would build a nation must develop the young and if that nation 
has mihtary ideals, the education will have its own appropriate 
forms 

In Italy physical education is promoted by a national organiza- 
tion outside the schools, called the Opera Naztonale Balilla per 
I’Educazione Fisica. The purpose of the Bahlla Institute is to 
develop the youth of the country, to promote sports, and to create 
a live and dynamic patriotism 

In pre-Fascist days physical education scarcely existed in Italy 
A sterile intellectualism pervaded the schools which saw no need 
for anything in education but the systematic items of knowledge 
which constituted the curricula The schools durmg the revolu- 
tionary period seemed quite unable to acquire quickly a new view- 
pomt, and, therefore, a special institute was created to conduct 
physical education The Bahlla serves boys 8 to 14 years of age 
After this, boys 14 to 18 years of age are trained in the Avan- 
guardisti, from which they go into the Fascist Militia Similar 
organizations for girls are the Piccole for little girls and the 
Giovani Italiane for older ones 

Pupils of elementary and secondary school age receive mstruc- 
tion m physical education and military trammg m the Bahlla 
Special attention is given to fencmg, cyclmg, football, swimming, 
riding, and skiing 

The Accademia di Educazione Fisica e Qiovanile is a creation of 
the Bahlla for the trammg of oflBcers for youth organizations and 
leaders of physical education m the secondary schools The acad- 
emy IS excellently eqmpped, not only to conduct the practical 
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courses m activities but also to give the scientific theoretical 
nstruction There are laboratories for anatomy, physiology, radi- 
ilogy, anthropometry, physiotherapy, psychology, and chemistry 
Students for the academy are selected by examination The course 
covers three years There is a similar academy for girls In Italy as 
in Germany, physical education serves national ideals 
English Physical Education. — ^Ever since 1215, -with the sign- 
ing of the Magna Charta, the English people had been gaming 
political control of their government The seventeenth century 
saw the triumph of Parliamentary Government m England In 
many ways during the eighteenth and nmeteenth centuries, the 
English people exacted from their sovereigns written promises by 
which the crown surrendered certain powers These were taken 
over by Parliament, makmg Great Britam a “limited” rather than 
an “absolute monarchy ” Taxes, law makmg, control of the courts, 
and the right to make war thus passed to the people in name only 
at first Qualifications for votmg dependent upon estate holdings, 
Parhamentary bribery and corruption m the eighteenth century 
served to retain the control in the hands of the nobles 

But reform movements headed by Pox and Pitt, later by 
Wilberforce and Clarkson, gradually succeeded m establishing a 
content for the phrase, “English liberty ” 

Socially, the eighteenth century in England gave little value to 
the individual human life England held to overseas traflBc in 
slaves up to 1807, in 1819, there were 223 capital offenses known 
to law The industrial revolution in the first portion of the nme- 
teenth century created deplorable conditions for the masses In 
1833, a fifth of the 200,000 persons working m cotton factories were 
under fourteen years of age, considerably more than a third were 
under eighteen 

But the ideas of feudalism so marked m Germany, the tragic 
fatalism of Sweden, the asceticism, scholasticism and aestheticism 
of France, although represented in part, were never characteristic 
of the English people The separation of the Church and State m 
England (1534), arrived at for ulterior purposes on the part of 
Henry VIII, contributed to a greater freedom m thought and 
action for the people as time went on 

Opposed to the distinctly unfavorable pohtical and social factors 
in the life of the English people throughout the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries is the body of traits and national chaiacter- 
istics seeking freedom, liberty, and self-directed activity Shear- 
man’ remarks, “that competitions in running, jumping, and huil- 
mg of heavy weights are not only indigenous to the land, but 
have been one of the chief characteristics of both town and country 
life in England as far back as chronicles will reach, and that 
athletic sports, though they have had their days of waxing and 
waning, have always been a featme of life in ‘Merrie England ’ ” 

The Youth Hostel movement “glows out of a long estabhshed 
custom of walking and cycling,” as Cassidy* observes In contrast 
with a similar development in Germany, the Enghsh retain volun- 
tary association and allow the movement to grow in relation to 
typical Enghsh traditions of freedom 

Sport in various foims reflects the Englishman’s ideas of life 
The Colonial m Hong Kong going to play golf at Repulse Bay 
and the army officer in India engaged m polo are illustrations of 
the same trait Hence, although Swedish gymnastics were mtro- 
duced in England and even are part of the physical traimng of 
children m the Enghsh Board schools, theie remains the out- 
standing fact that no system of physical education has been set 
up by an Englishman and no system introduced has had the 
influence or vogue characteristic of its place of oiigin In short, 
the traits and characteristics of Englishmen are apparently best 
expressed and satisfied in the games, sports and athletics that 
have been their heritage since the earliest days of the British 
people 

It will appear, therefore, that the type of physical education 
developed m any nation reflects the customs, ideas, behefs, atti- 
tudes, and conscious needs of the people It may be asked, then, 
what European nation more nearly approximates the ideas, cus- 
toms, attitudes, and conscious needs of America? In addition to 
our ancestry (largely Enghsh), our language, our common law, 
it is the verdict of history that America most nearly resembles 
England m these fundamental qualities This judgment will ex- 
plain why the gymnastics of Sweden, Germany and Denmark, 

^ Shearman, M Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes, Athletics and Foot- 
ball 

“Cassidy, E Youth Hostels England and Germany, The Nation’s Scltools, 
May, 1987 
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and the emotional postimngs of Delsarte (France) never gamed 
any wide acceptance in the United States Contrariwise, the 
sports, games, and athletics of England are the very heart of our 
physical education today 

Russian Physical Education— In Russia physical education is 
used to promote communist social theory, as indeed is all education 
Physical education is never an end in itself but aims solely to 
serve the Soviet state This view peivades Soviet hterature on the 
subject Panov writes 

“Proletarian physical culture m the USSR should by no 
means be considered as an mdependent^eld of work, unconnected 
with the whole proletarian culture , [it] aims at the restoration 
of the health of the workmg masses and tries to combat the one- 
sidedness and often mutilatmg effects of implements, [it] should 
not only strengthen the health and increase labor productivity 
. . it should also tram in them [workers] certam occupational 
habits and accustom them to distribute their energies regularly 
durmg the workmg day ”* 

Russian physical education is characterized by a deep serious- 
ness of attitude In the United States, it is not uncommon to hear 
criticisms of the serious attitudes of our athletes m championship 
competitions and the drudgery which pervades the training and 
practice periods of so many of our games The Russian seriousness, 
however, is of another sort The athletes are preparmg themselves 
for the class struggle and hence strong, healthy, and vigorous 
physiques are needed for that They httle knew, a few years ago, 
how well they were preparmg themselves or how severely they 
would be tested for stamina and endurance in the years 1941-1942 
In the early days of the revolution, there was created a special 
Supreme Council of Physical Culture, headed by scholars and 
professors who were competent m the scientific and practical 
aspects of the field — an interestmg commentary on our own gov- 
ernment’s appreciation of values The dangers confronting the 
Soviet Union led them to value highly such qualities as health, 
strength, dexterity, disciphne, boldness, presence of mind, sturdi- 
ness, and alertness They were realistic enough to understand that 
® Woody, T New Minds New Men The Macmillan Co , New York, 1982, 
p 409 

7 
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these were desirable qualities, not only m the men of the Red 
Army but also in all persons of the population 

Physical education of youth is conducted through two organiza- 
tions the Pioneers and the Komsomols The Pioneers comprise 
youth from ten to sixteen or seventeen years of age and the Kom- 
somols include those from fourteen to twenty-three These are 
orgamzations of the Communist Party, but all do not become 
members of the party nor are all youth in these groups The Pio- 
neers developed out of the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts which 
disappeared as organizations during the revolution Hence, the 
Pioneers conduct many o| the procedures of scouting Older boys 
of the Komsomols serve as leaders of the Pioneers 

The Komsomol is the League of Communist Youth It is actively 
pohtical The responsibihty of these two groups for carrying on 
the program of physical education rather than then political status 
makes them of interest here 

In addition to the Pioneers and Komsomols, there are various 
athletic clubs, sports’ associations, physical education gioups of 
labor unions, and other bodies which are concerned largely with 
adult needs and interests 

This movement m Russia is manifesting a real inteiest in na- 
tional health problems The antialcohol and antitobacco cru- 
sades are strongly supported by the Pioneers and Komsomols 
They are also active in social hygiene education and seek to develop 
wholesome ideas and practices in sex life Quackery in medicine 
and common superstitions are also attacked as a part of then 
effort to be scientific and socially useful 
American Physical Education. — ^The third decade of the nine- 
teenth century saw sporadic efforts at physical education in the 
work of Partridge with his military academies, the German 
refugees. Beck, Pollen, and Lieber, the manual labor movement, 
and the cahsthemcs of Catherine Beecher But the nation was 
engaged primarily m agriculture and its allied busmess The 
energy of the population was poured out m wrestling from nature 
a hvehhood It was a grim busmess and no time was left for 
leisure and little for education The ideas of personal development 
and self-expression had little opportumty for realization 

With the mdustrial revolution came remarkable changes New 
peoples coming into the cities found the church, the private and 
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chanty schools unable to meet the educational needs “In 1833,” 
says Cubberley,^** “it was estimated that one eighth of the total 
population of New York City was composed of public paupers and 
criminals, while the city had one saloon for every eighty men, 
women, and children m the total population ” 

The strict moral code of the rural districts, living remnants of 
Puritanism, broke down in the cities, and the pohtical ideals of 
those “fit to rule” fought m the open agamst the claims of the 
common man 

The industrial revolution after the Civil War opened new and 
varied economic opportunities which were eagerly grasped, with 
the result that in the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
distribution of the population in rural and urban communities was 
altered profoundly, and the factory, mstead of the home, became 
the center of vocational life for many people 
These manifestations of human activity were in response to the 
ideas of the time and place Pohtical liberty, rich natural resources, 
opportunity for advancement in security, in prestige, in enjoyment 
of luxury, gave a different set of ideas to ferment m America than 
was possible in Europe m the same period The need for a system 
of gymnastics which arose m Germany and m Sweden was never 
apparent m these early days in the United States 
But the factory system and urban life changed the social groups 
in many ways, so that from time to time people questioned con- 
cerning the need for proper physical development Foundation for 
this concern was laid earher by the work of a number of German 
refugees who had introduced the Jahn gymnastics into America, 
it was strengthened by the lectures and writings of Dio Lewis and 
Catherine Beecher in the middle of the century, who vigorously 
assailed the physical weakness and physical defects of American 
boys and girls 

Consequently, at the sessions of the famous Physical Trauung 
Conference held in Boston in 1889, the outstandmg view regarding 
physical education was the corrective one But the Conference was 
not a meetmg of specialists in physical education alone, it was 
also attended by educators, and these school people set up a 
number of conditions that reflected the ideas they had concerning 
' “ Cubberley. E P History of Public Education m the United States, Houghton 
MifSin Co , p 107 
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the function of education In effect, the schoolmen proposed that 
any physical training that was to be taken into the school must 
require very little time, must be inexpensive and not demand 
specially trained teachers, must conduct its activities m the class- 
room (activity carried on outside the school building could not be 
educative), and must not require apparatus 

Unfortunately, the experts in physical framing of the time came 
forward and said m effect We have just what you want We 
propose systematic exercises that can be taught by the regular 
teacher in the classroom No apparatus will be required, and the 
expense is very moderate These exercises wiU correct the school- 
room stoop, provide rehef for the mind, and bring health and 
vigor to the body The antiseptic request of the schoolmen was 
accorded a sterilized program, vestiges of which remain today as 
“ten minutes a day of cahsthemcs ” 

' Now, this in brief represents the beginning of physical education 
in the schools of the United States No study was made of the 
kind of activities boys and girls need for developmental purposes, 
nor of the usages to which physical activities may be put m the 
settmg up and acquirement of standards of conduct The school- 
room stoop and physical exercises loomed large as the problems 
A ready cure was proposed for a veiy complex disturbance with 
the usual unsatisfactory results when unscientific methods are 
proposed 

This type of physical training (for it was nothing more than a 
traimng procedure) never caught the imagination of boys and 
guls They were asked to go through an mnumerable number of 
stupid posturings when their whole being was calling for a kind of 
activity based on the neuron connections already set up and 
organized in then- nervous systems Consequently, from time to 
time, youth took into its own hands the business of physical edu- 
cation, In colleges and high schools, teams were organized for the 
playmg of games, meets were held with other teams, and soon the 
institutions represented found themselves involved in disputes, 
financial arrangements, and real embarrassments Not yet appre- 
ciatmg the place of physical education in the education of young 
people, schoolmen set up faculty advisors, or managers, to control 
an activity with which they had httle sympathy and no under- 
standmg 
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Thus, quite characteristically examples of two types of physical 
education m the school may be found, one composed of artificial 
exercises which arose m response to a group of ideas wholly foreign 
to the traits, characteristics, and needs of American boys and 
girls, and that are justified by those who propose them on the 
grounds of correction of defects, acquirement of health, or promo- 
tion of disciphne That such exercises given en masse do not correct 
the defects which require accurate diagnosis and specific, individual 
treatment, that they are not conducive to health interpreted in 
the light of present-day available knowledge, and that the dis- 
ciplme they promote is that of the barracks, have not been under- 
stood sufficiently by educators 

The other is represented by the extreme development of com- 
petitive athletics which arose as a natural activity of youth, stimu- 
lated by the commercial and advertising values of games, and 
without the educational leadership which such an activity should, 
attract The early days of sport in America bear the marks of the 
gambler, pugilist, and plug-ugly Some of its present-day mam- 
festations reveal these early scars But games have been con- 
tinued in the school not so much because superintendents desired 
them as educative activities, but either because they were help- 
less to prevent them, or saw in them an advertismg asset It has 
rarely occurred to schoolmen to use physical education for worth- 
while educational goals If one wished to teach children the value 
of international good will, one would not select as teacher a 
believer in war If one desired to teach science in the schools, 
one would not place children under the guidance of an anti- 
vivisectionist or an antivaccmationist However, in the teachmg 
of school games, the teacher (coach) is selected frequently not on 
his educational qualifications but on his reputed abdity to turn 
out a winning team That he may be a cussing, raving, roaring 
type of bully makes httle difference, because as yet, too frequently, 
the goals are commercial rather than educational 

Recent Trends in America The most recent trend in physical 
education flows out of the war which has given an immense 
emphasis to physical fitness The mihtary services and state pro- 
grams reflect this mterest 

There contmues a real emphasis upon recreational interests and 
skills The need for desirable ways of living m longer leisure 
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periods has been expressed by many in various professional fields 
Education for leisure marks a proper emphasis in physical educa- 
tion today 

The remarkable modern dance movement appears to be one of 
the most vital, thoroughly alive art forms m current American 
life In some respects its development m the theater and m stage 
recitals goes beyond what seems desirable in schools For example, 
the demands of art m the dance frequently conflict with the wel- 
fare of the individual performer Notions of line, design, rhythm 
pattern, and emphasis often lead to use of the foot in a weak, 
pronated position, to strong accent with the bare foot, to bending 
of the trunk backward, and similar distortions which injure the 
musculo -skeletal mechanism What the dance does m the theater 
may be mterestmg but it is often unacceptable as a criterion of 
what to do in schools 

The sport, game and athletic activities continue to appeal to 
both players and spectators Both aspects seem very wholesome 
It IS rather remarkable that the rdle of the spectator at music 
recitals, dance recitals and art exhibitions is socially approved, but 
that watchmg such intensely dramatic and human art as football 
and baseball contests is called “spectatoritis” and frowned upon 
And yet the r6le of the understanding observer of sport is not to 
be despised It may be granted that participation is desirable, and 
surely the pages of this book argue for that It may also be ob- 
served that participation m music, dance, painting, drawing and 
sculpturing is also admirable But all cannot play football, nor 
baseball, nor compete m the Olympic games There is a place for 
the dramatic festivals of sport and the modern American culture 
gives them a welcome 

Swimming is increasingly popular More and more pools are 
bemg constructed, beaches reclaimed for use, and streams restored 
to their natural state The woods and fields, camping, hunting and 
fishing claim their followers 

In the professional field, preparation of competent workers is 
extending widely, colleges and universities offer majors and 
mmors, and the private school of physical education has nearly 
disappeared Increasing attention is given to testmg and measm- 
ing results, and from time to time outstanding researches appear 
In spite of some set-backs, the profession has attamed the respect 
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of colleagues in schools and colleges, support of tax payers, and 
confidence m itself 

Summary — In the histone record of man’s adjustment to life 
through the use of physical education, the following evidences 
appear 

1 Physical education is a complex cultural art greatly influ- 
enced by the experience of others 

2 In mterpreting the influence of the experience of others 
errors may occur due to lack of pertinent information, or to failure 
in understanding psychic factors, or to confusion in evaluating the 
results 

3 National physical education reflects traits, customs, and 
beliefs 

4 Two great periods of German physical education express 
the ideas of the time and place During the period of Jahn, the 
work of a great man reflected the popular will agamst a stubborn 
and reactionary government The other period is the present, in 
which the government uses physical education widely to help 
secure its pohtical purposes 

5 Swedish physical education reflected prevailing social ideas 
as well as the efforts of Ling to establish scientific procedures 
Increasing socialization in Sweden parallels the development of 
more natural forms of physical education 

6 French physical education never developed a national sys- 
tem although French pubhc education is both national and sys- 
tematic 

7 Modern Italian physical education under the Fascistic 
regime is intensely nationalistic with marked mihtary aspects in 
the program 

8 Enghsh physical education has always been desultory and 
even games which reflect English traits best are conducted rather 
casually and with little organization compared to the American 
standard 

9 Russian physical education is first political and secondarily 
foi technical outcomes 

10 In the Umted States physical education is highly varied with 
modern stresses on recreation, leisure education, and fitness The 
varied programs reflect the varied culture pattern Some of the 
more dommant ideas are 
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Physical education for all, not on a class basis, but on a devel- 
opmental one, adequate for the needs of the individual 

Activity earned on in wholesome, healthful environment afford- 
ing the best opportunity possible 

Activity pervaded by the spint of play and marked by ]oy and 
happmess. 

Knowledge of the activity, so that the individual knows his 
obligations and may act in a co-operative fashion to attain goals 
that he has helped to set up 

Habits and skills which will carry on in the life of the individual 

Vigorous activity under the direction of responsible and capable 
leaders 

QUESTIONS 

1 Has European experience influenced physical education in 
the Umted States? Is the expeiience of others always of great 
value? 

2 Why do peoples tend not to use their own mdigenous 
resources? 

3 How reliable is another’s experience foi you? Is this always, 
seldom, or rarely true-’ 

4 Why IS it important to know all the conditions of an experi- 
ence? 

5 What IS the significance of the psychic factors in a cultural 
experience? 

6 How can you evaluate the experience of others? 

7 How do you distinguish between social customs as experi- 
ence and biological findings as experience? 

8 What were the cultural and political ideas in Germany 
which gave a background for Jahn’s work? 

9 What was the meaning of the motto of the Turners? 

10 Why did Jahn’s work not achieve success m his life time? 

11 What are the significant changes m physical education pro- 
duced by National Socialism? 

12 What was the political and cultural background in which 
Ling developed physical education in Sweden? 

13 How has Swedish physical education changed in recent 
years? 

14 Why have the French never produced a national system of 
physical education? 
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15 What IS the dominant note m Italian physical education 
today? How is it organized to accomplish its purpose? 

16 What are the traits, customs, and characteristics of English 
culture out of which physical education developed? 

17 What are the purposes of Russian physical education? 

18 How did the Physical Training Conference of 1889 influence 
physical education in the United States? 

19 What is the athletic influence m the United States? 

£0 What are recent trends m physical education in the United 
States ? 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE BASIC PROBLEMS SHAPING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

“Our generation, like all preceding generations of mankind, 
mevitably takes what it finds largely for granted, and the great 
mass of men who argue about existing conditions assume a funda- 
mental likeness to past conditions as the basis of then conclusions 
in regard to the present and the still unrolled future 

“Such a procedure becomes more and more dangerous, for al- 
though a continuity persists, there are more numerous, deeper 
and wider reaching contrasts between the world of today and 
that of a bundled, or even fifty years ago, than have developed 
in any corresponding lapse of time since the begmnmg of civil- 
ization ” — ^Robinson 

“The burden of our civilization is not meiely, as many suppose, 
that the product of industry is lU-distributed, or its conduct 
tyrannical, or its operation inteirupted by bittei disagreements 
It is that industry itself comes to hold a position of exclusive 
predominance among human interests, which no single interest, 
and least of all the provision of the mateiial means of existence, 
is fit to occupy Like a hypochondriac who is so absorbed in the 
processes of his own digestion that he goes to the grave before he 
has begun to hve, mdustriahzed commumties neglect the very 
objects of which it is worth whde to acqume riches m then feverish 
preoccupation with the means by which riches can be acquned,”— 
Tawney 




CHAPTER VII 


An Analysis of the Basic Problems Shaping 
Physical Education in the United States 

The Problem Exammed. — Such a fundamental activity as 
physical education should reveal readily the principles of its 
practice Examination of the practice in school or college, ho'iv- 
ever, shows with astonishing uniformity such a variety, that one 
looks with some skepticism upon the propositions brought forward 
to sanction the activities carried on Indeed, it appears that, fre- 
quently, programs of physical education are not based upon prm- 
ciples, but rather arise out of tradition, habit, or some special 
limitation of the time or place 

But even when physical education appears most clearly as the 
product of tradition, the search for prmciples should go on Some 
principles will be revealed in a study of the basic relationships of 
physical education to the growth and developmental impulses of 
the mdividual, in the analysis of environmental changes affecting 
man, and in the comparisons of primitive hfe with modern indus- 
trial society The common alternative to such study seeks ap- 
proval of program or method on the basis of physical limitation 
of equipment In effect, what people do m any time or place reflects 
the understanding they have of prmciples and the valuation they 
give to dilfeient things When programs of education are deter- 
mined by constrictions and expansions of opportumty rather than 
by principles, the results are not apt to be worth the effort given 
to the enterprise 

The problem of physical education today is quite different from 
that confronting the States at the end of the Civd War, although 
there are more common elements in those two situations than 
m America and Germany m 1942 Always certain objectives 
will suggest a seeming identity of interests between peoples and 

1 The widespread distribution of its activities among all peoples and over many 
age levels, the use of its programs in schools and colleges, the Army and Navy, 
busmess and industrial organizations, and the racial and ecologic bearings of its 
activities warrant the word 
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periods, such as physical strength, health and vitahty But the 
more indirect goals of physical education must not interfere with 
a thorough analysis of the process, and an understandmg of the 
forces at work shaping the program to the needs of the time and 
the place 

Modern civilization in America presents problems of impor Lance 
for all phases of education Physical education cannot escape their 
insistent demands for solution Thus, the study of physical educa- 
tion m the United States will need to inquire into the economic, 
political, and social influences in modern civihzation Such study 
will need to point toward a statement of aims and objectives It 
will, of necessity, be compelled to recognize the economic limita- 
tion placed upon programs, the political purpose behind many 
sanctions, and the social controls effective in a variety of ways In 
touch with the lessons from history, it must understand that these 
forces also vary with tune and with place Nothing is more chang- 
ing than the status quo 

In such analysis, physical education will begin to distinguish 
between principles that pomt to man’s biologic inheritance and 
cheap devices for satisfying local conditions The community 
which IS too poor to provide adequate educational oppoitunities 
for its children and the city with an abundance of riches may each 
present a pauperized program of physical education Principles of 
physical education are not mvolved in such situations So with 
political and social factors These will have influence for physical 
education m accordance with the prevaihng philosophy of life of 
the time and place 

The student of physical education recognizes, however, the 
transitory character of these influences For progress in the direc- 
tion of Agassiz’s remark that education should proceed in har- 
mony with nature, he keeps clearly in mind the fundamental 
biologic character of physical education, and becomes actively 
interested m the agencies m human society cnocerned with the 
interpretations, guidance, and control of economic, pohtical, and 
social influences For purposes of realization of the valid aims of 
physical education, the leaders in this field must give sympathetic 
and understandmg attention to the housing problem, to the ques- 
tion of limitation of armament, to child labor laws, to length of the 
workmg day and week, to absentee ownership of coal mines, to 
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iimumerable economic, poLtical, and social movements Smce 
physical education is essentially an educational project, it studies 
Indus tiy, to know its limitations and if possible to avoid them, it 
studies political systems, to comprehend then full meanmg and if 
possible to sanction them, it studies social ideals, to criticize or 
approve and to help interpret life as development 
The conflict that exists today between the immemorial, racial 
needs of man, and the demands of an industrialized society, pre- 
sents nothing permanent It is a conflict, and hence a problem, 
As a problem, it is to be attacked by seeking to understand the 
operating forces It is not to be supposed that any real progress 
could be expected by transplanting to one country the physical 
education program of a different time and place The needs of 
America in this held are not to be met by a gymnastic system 
from foreign sod that arose m response to pohtical, social, mili- 
tary, and economic needs of a different order The present sets the 
mold within which the developmental forms must occur To 
soften the demands of the economic system, to stimulate wider 
application of scientific knowledge, and to quicken social and 
pohtical ideas and ideals that favor growth and development — 
these axe the rough outhnes of the problem 
Economic Forces and Physical Education. — ^All forms of educa- 
tion reflect the influence of economic forces, in some respects 
physical education has been more swayed than others The United 
States has passed with unprecedented speed through the usual 
phases of economic progress From the early agricultuial com- 
mumty engaged piimarily m cultivation of the sod, there has 
developed the premier industrial and financial nation of the world 
The exploitation of rich natural resouices and the rapid extension 
of transportation and communication have been associated with 
several profound economic changes of deep significance to the 
nation, and full of lessons for physical education Shifts and growth 
in population, aliens and fitness, the swing to the cities, sedentarmn- 
ism, the industnalization of society, women and children in industry, 
world leadership, especially since the first World War — ^these are 
the pertinent subjects 

Shifts and Growth in Population — ^Between 1840 and 1860 the 
population of the Umted States mcreased naturally, but at the 
same tune enormous numbers were added to the population by 
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immigration The years 1845 and 1855 were marked by a great 
wave of European immigration, consistmg chiefly of Irish, Ger- 
mans, and English Of these groups, the Irish settled chiefly in the 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard, the Germans and English moved 
mto the rural distiicts of the Middle West Table VIII shows that 
by 1850 something over two miUion immigrants had come to the 
new world, m ten years more the total was considerably over four 
miUion 

TABLE VIII 

PopuiATioN OF THa Unitbd Sjatbs, 1790-1940* 


(White, Colored, and Immigrants) 



This tremendous immigration up to the middle of 1914 brought 
many diverse elements Unused to a democratic form of govern- 
ment, and retaimng, as might be eiqiected, the customs and tradi- 
tions of the mother land, they frequently formed mcongruous 
commiimties m America Instead of a melting pot and ready 
assimilation, there arose “Little Italy,” “A New World Bohemia,” 
“German Cities,” and other evidences of a transplanted people 
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Many in these groups cast off their old-world allegiances and 
became both in war and in peace full citizens of the nation AH 
retained, in minor ways, the customs and viewpomts of their 
origin Consequently we find educational practice m certain com- 
mumties colored by the procedures of foreign schools, and par- 
ticularly IS this true in physical education The native born m the 
United States had been so busy with transportation, Indian fight- 
mg, the emigration to the West, that little tune or attention was 
given to the physical education of the people Consequently, im- 
migrants from nations that had national systems of gymnastics 
not only furnished early leaders, but formed the nucleus around 
which gymnastic organizations were to cluster It never occurred 
to these earnest people that the aims and purposes, methods and 
mateiials of European peoples would be quite unsuited to the 
citizens of a new world democracy, that the values considered 
important in the traimng of the subject of a King might be quite 
out of place in the education of the citizens of a republic 
This great wave of immigration then beginmng about 1845, and 
contmumg for seventy years, presented the problems associated 
with foreign systems of gymnastics More important than these, 
however, were the social and eugenic problems growing out of the 
unfit and weak types which made up a large part of this new 
population To what extent the national vitahty has been vitiated 
by this influx can never be determmed, but the final survey of the 
draft statistics is somewhat indicative 
Aliens and Fitness — ^The Second Report* of the Provost Marshal 
General (1919) to the Secretary of War compares the alien and 
native rejections The Report notes, from the special work carried 
on by Local Board No 129, New York City, the followmg “How- 
ever, the figures seem to indicate that the foreign-born registrants 
were markedly less fit for service than the native born, but that 
there is no marked difference between the native born of foreign 
parents and those of native American stock ” 

This observation would indicate that immigrants m lecent 
years, and particularly since 1896, were unable to reach a standard 
of physical fitness acceptable to the Army m 1917 
This comparison of alien and native rejections (Table X) was 
® Second Report of the Provost Marshal General to the Secretary of War, 1919, 
p 160 
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based upon “some 85,000 examinations in dommant alien wards in 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, and Cincinnati, lepresenting a registration of 300,000 ” 
These were compared with “some 100,000 exammations assembled 
from other than city boards in the states of Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, representing also a registration of 300,000 ” 
Below in Table IX it is shown that in every 100,000 men the 
native born would yield 3500 more (an additional regiment at wai 
strength), for mihtary service, than would a like number of 
foreign born 

The nonassimikble character of our immigrants is indicated 
by a study of the desertions from June 5, 1917, to September 11, 
1918 (Table X) 

TABLE IX 


Physical Eejecmons in Alien and Nativb Communities Compabbd 



Alien and native rejections compared 

Number 

Percentage of 
examined 

1 

2 

Total number of records of examination 
compared in dominant alien and native 
communities 

Rejected (Group D) 

184,864 

28,184 

84,723 

14,525 

16 26 

S 

4 

Total compared, alien communities 
Rejected (Group D) 

Total compared, native communities 
Rejected (Group D) 

17 14 

6 

100,131 

13,069 

13 64 


Many desertions of aliens were technical, due to ignorance of 
the laws and inability to read Enghsh, and clerical errors due to 
difficulties in the mail service Apart from these factors, the deser- 
tions were unusually large, and especially m border states such as 
Arizona and New Mexico 

These data should lead physical education to support the policy 
of restricted immigration, and to help promote all measures which 
give promise of success m correcting remediable defects and devel- 
oping strength and organic vigor 

The Swing to the Cities — ^The swing to the cities. Table XI, is 
one of the striking social phenomena from 1830 on It has con- 
tinued to show about a 5 per cent shift each decade until the 
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TABLE X 


Rbportud Desertions, bt Cihzenship, Compared* 



Reported desertions, by 
citizenship, compared 

Number 

Percentage of 
registrants 

Percentage of 
desertions by 
nationality 

1 

2 

Total alien and citizen 
registrants June 6, 
1917, to September 
11, 1918 

Total desertions 

10,679,814 

474,861 

100 00 

4 45 


3 

Total alien registrants 

1,703,000 


100 00 

i 

Reported alien deser- 
tions 

186,081 

1 78 

10 87 

5 

Total citizen registrants 

8,976,808 


100 00 

6 

Reported citizen deser- 

789,780 

2 71 

S 23 


TABLE XI 


Urban and Rehad Population op the United States— 1900-1940* 


Class 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Total number 

131,669,275 

122,776,046 

106,710,620 

91,972,266 

75,994,575 

Urban 

Rural 

Total per cent 
Urban , 

Rural 

74,423,702 

67,245,673 

100 

66 6 

43 6 

68,954,823 

53,820,223 

100 

66 2 

43 8 

64,304,603 

51,406,701 

100 

51 4 

48 6 

42,166,120 

49,806,146 

100 

45 8 

54 2 

30,880,433 

45,614,142 

100 

40 0 

60 0 


* Sixteenth Census of the United States 


census of 1940 The chief causes of this concentration m urban 
communities, aside from greganousness, has been improved trans- 
portation and the factory system * The discovery of gold m Cali- 
fornia, and the consequent rush to the West in 1849, slowed down 
this flight from the land in the decade 1850-1860 The Civil War, 

* Provost Marshall General Loc cjt , p 206 

* Greganousness rather than mdustnalization accounts for the cities of AustraUa 
and China Transportion and the factory system accelerate the grouping of indi- 
viduals together 
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m 1860-1864, further interrupted it, but by 1880 the movement 
was rapidly under way In the decade 1930-1940, a period of great 
economic depression, the shift stops The rural and urban per- 
centages remain about the same, although when the rural is 
broken down into farm and nonfarm population, the farm shows 
an actual decrease in 1940 as compared with 1930 The nonfarm 
population includes those Iivmg in villages and suburbs 

This movement of the population to cities has taken the ambi- 
tious, the ones with initiative and courage It has frequently left 
the rural community depleted of enterprising and capable folk, 
and whole regions, as in New England, have been left deserted 
While it has been popular belief that the country is healthier than 
the city, there are statements that people m the rural districts 
suffer from more disease than do city people The explanation 
offered for these statements has several items These are the 
improved methods in the city for securing sanitaiy water and food 
supplies, and the effort made by city people to compensate for the 
handicaps mcident to urban life 

This swing to the cities with its associated congestion m housing, 
limited play spaces, and decrease in natural types of recreation 
such as fishing, hunting, home parties, and picnics increases the 
demand on physical education for teaching skills and developing 
interests for recreation and for mamtainmg programs of vigorous 
outdoor activities 

Seientananism — But this swing to the cities has had other infiu- 
ences significant for physical education It has operated not only 
to show a higher rate of developmental defect among city regis- 
trants, but to hmit the range of motor education for all Education 
of the hand in the use of tools and materials of craftsmanship is 
largely lost for the city child, for both boy and gul Whatever 
special vutues there are in physical work — and some insist that 
they exist in real quantities — ^these aie denied the city child, and, 
in the opimon of some, are not made up m the physiological 
returns of systematic physical education Altogether, it seems clear 
that society has submitted to a pronounced change m distribution 
of population without feeling the need for correction of errors, nor 
having the confidence m its ability adequately to compensate for 
the handicaps of urban envuonment 

The hazards of the sedentary life run through the home, school, 
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and vocations Provision for physical exercise of school children is 
not enough These children must learn skills and acquire interests 
in physical activities which they will be disposed to contmue after 
school days are over There is no other way possible 

The Induktnahzation of Society — ^The development of the factory 
system has significant lessons for physical education Although 
proceedihg at a more rapid rate at the begmnmg in England, it 
gamed momentum in the United States after the Civil War An 
indication of the tremendous growth m mdustry is given m the 
growth of manufactures 

Between 1850 and 1940 the population of the nation increased 
nearly six times but the products of manufacture gained more than 
fifty-sLx times For nearly one hundred years there has been a 
steady growth in the total value of manufactured products These 
data correspond generally with the swing to the city and portiay 
the growing industrialism of the United States Many other evi- 
dences could be cited 

The factory system changed the American home and the life of 
the American people Industry was formerly carried on m the 
home, giving developmental and trainmg activities to the young 
The home presented innumerable opportunities for the develop- 
ment of mitiative, leadership, and responsibihty It furnished 
unique physical activities m the work and play life of the child 
The modern bungalow, with its narrow strip of lawn and back- 
yard sufficient only for a clothes line and ash can, and the modern 
apartment house of the cities, ai'e products of a kmd of adult 
organization of society for economic gain through mdustry m 
shops and factories They fail to provide the kind of opportumties 
requued for the proper development of children In less than one 
hundred and fifty years we have explored and exploited our 
natural resources, we have tilled and reclaimed the soil, we have 
stretched m all duections over 30,000 miles of railroads, we have 
budt great cities, and housed there the teeming millions, we 
have recently taken a world position m international trade and 
mternational banking. But the biologic nature that has marked 
m an for probably at least 50,000 years is not to be changed in one 
hundred and fifty years. The demands of the orgamsm for devel- 
opmental physical activity persist, and the factory system and city 
life reinforce the need for physical education 
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Machine labor has reduced the hours of work for man Industry 
has been organized for production so that with fewer hours of 
work more goods are produced 

The Fair Labor Standards Act® (1938), usually known as the 
wage-hour act, provides for a five-day week and an eight-hour 
day The argument for this legislation mvolves not only the wel- 
fare of the worker but also the economics of production Indus- 
trialization has increased enormously the production of goods and 
now legislation increases materially the leisure of man Wliile the 
evils of the factory system with the accompanying herding of 
woikers mto slums near the plants have long been leeogmzed as 
immical to the health and vitality of man, the collectives achieved 
through socially wise legislation controlling hours, wages, housing, 
and working conditions may be adequate to protect against the 
obvious hazards of the machine 

Other serious problems, however, are created Leisure may not 
be an unmixed blessing for either the individual or society Free to 
hve as one desmes may produce wholesome and constructive lives 
or it may not 

Leisure time education presents a problem to all education and 
particularly to physical education 

Women and Children in Industry — ^Moreover, physical educa- 
tion becomes in this modern world of supreme impoitance because 
of the taking of women and chddren into industry Women and 
children have always assisted m the work of the home, and even 
when that was the labor of home industries While some aspects 
of such home labor are not commendable, smce time immemorial 
spinning and weaving, and the fashioning of garments had been 
the peculiar task of the housewife The advent of the factory 
system changed all that in most homes, and m the textile industry 
the women and children followed mto the factory Child labor and 
employment of women in mdustry have smce been tremendous 
social problems, because the effects of factory life on these indi- 
viduals have been especially harmful In some industries, notably 
m the manufacture of cotton goods, hosiery, hats, caps, gloves, 
miUmery, umbrellas, m the canneries, m textde factories, the 
women outnumber the men The number of women m industry, 

‘ Wage and Hour Manual Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D C , 1940 
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however, has fluctuated With the advent of the first World War, 
and the call to military service of the able-bodied men, the women 
were naturally drawn into mumtion makmg and associated activ- 
ities During the depression the numbei decreased and now in 1942 
the number is rising due to the wai and the increased need for the 
production of wai materials 

Strange as it may seem, efforts to protect women m industry are 
met by opposition from groups of women who aie so mteiested in 
the principle of “equal rights” that they are wilhng to sacrifice 
their sex to establish a principle which makes the results of “equal” 
labor unequal 

The labor of children under sixteen years of age is prohibited 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act ® The long fight to protect 
childhood from the blighting effects of the factory and mine seems 
to be won 

The labor of certain women m industry impairs their pro- 
creative functions, and is distinctly dysgenic, opposed to all the 
biologic and social values of real significance to physical educa- 
tion In general, it is distmctly bad for the race, although the 
experience of certain women may be cited to the contrary 

Wodd Leadership — ^Finally, the economic influences m America 
flowing out of the World War have their bearing on the problem 
The United States is in a position of world leadership economically 
The world struggle for oil, for coal, for rubber, the expansion of 
markets and the fight for commercial supremacy, the foreign loans 
and the commitments of international banking flow back mto the 
industrial orgamzations of the nation to stimulate production, to 
eliminate waste, to lower production costs These influences are 
directly pressor m type, speeding up the demands on the physical 
organism Corporations, business houses, department stores, and 
similar large organizations are attempting to meet these hazards 
by welfare departments and recreational facilities The economic 
loss in terms of sickness, inefficiency, and fatigue prompts the 
effort It remains, of course, a pertinent question whether or not 
such attempts fully compensate for the strains, losses in vitality, 
and impaired national vigor If they do not, the problem remains 
As such, it has meaning for physical education 

® Children fourteen to sixteen years of age may work imder conditions set by the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor 
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This problem may be resolved into high pleasure work and more 
leisure time Without the traditions for holidays, the siesta, and 
other customs that favor play, rest, and recreation, and with the 
traditions of “the strenuous life,” that grew up in a nation engaged 
for generations m conquering a continent, it will be necessary to 
carry on considerable educational efforts to teach and lead people 
m the use of leisure Physical education must develop programs 
which wdl give slall m activities that are capable of use in leisure 
time, and must assist m the development of attitudes toward life, 
glorifying the wholesome use of leisure m recreative and expressive 
forms 

An Interpretation of the Economic Standards. — ^This brief state- 
ment of problems which deserve continued study points the way 
for physical education The recital of problems often leads to a 
partial view, and particularly m these days of sharp criticism of 
the social and economic order There will be found many accom- 
plishments m these years favorable to human health and happi- 
ness One should not be too readily misled by the critics who see 
only the failures or only the successes 

The wmnmg of the West was a triumph of hardy, adventurous 
stock which tamed the wilderness The fiist settlers were the 
pioneers, who hunted and fished to mamtain themselves while a 
cabm was built, a piece of land was cleared, and some simple agri- 
culture started As others came, it soon became too crowded for 
these daring spirits who needed more “elbow room ” So they 
moved on westward to work the same process over agam 

Another wave followed and flowed over the simple, scattered 
settlements The settlers of this group cleared the land for fields 
and crops appeared to reward their efforts They built roads, 
school houses, and new homes 

A third group came to exploit the resources of the conquered 
land Men of capital and enterprise soon organized the unco- 
ordmated efforts of the community Churches, colleges, and busi- 
ness districts were built and aU the signs of thrivmg civilized life 
appeared 

Life m these developing commumties was often significant for 
those who lived it There is a certain bhndness in people which 
prevents them discermng the meaning that others find m simple, 
rough, hard, and adventurous experience Just as no social order is 
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all bad, neither is it all good The historian who recounts the 
glamorous events of the pioneer stage and the winning of the West 
should tell the whole story By no means, therefore, should he 
omit the ominous facts that as city life developed, it brought with 
it jails, hospitals, clmics, reformatories, asylums, and other signs 
of man’s efforts to care for human maladjustments m the march 
of civilization The economic influences sufliciently deadened to 
the human and biologic needs of man court only a final disaster 
The organism slowly adapted to sapient life through thousands of 
years may not be required too severely to adjust m one hundred 
and fifty years The wholesome life of a nation should not be put 
in jeopardy by a narrow view of economic values Unless living 
becomes increasingly more worth while, happier, and kmdher, and 
unless man retains the power to enjoy, economic gams are hardly 
justified To have wealth and not to know how to use it is a social 
loss, to have leisure and not to know how to use it is an individual 
and social disaster Ever to mterpret economic success as a meas- 
ure of social worth or personal fitness is to assume a condition that 
IS denied by history and mvahdated by the eicperience of countless 
persons who have tried so to do Obviously physical education 
must try to understand the profound mfluences of economic forces 
on human life and prepare itself to plan programs mteUigently in 
relation to basic human needs 

Such plannmg will consider the lack of vigor and stamma in 
men and women, the prevalence of crime and dehnquency in 
youth, and the tremendous increase in leisure time In the face of 
these realities, physical education must plan for vigorous, adven- 
turous, functional programs of activities Games and sports of 
combat and contact type, contests of skiU and alertness which will 
appeal to adventurous youth, and skills and mterests which will 
carry over into leisure hours — these are the heart of the matter 
The modern economy of the power age produces weakness, degen- 
eracy, delmquency, and boredom m man who can be rescued from 
these dire results only by forms of hvmg which are revitalizmg, 
energizing, and motivating to wholesome behavior 

Social Forces and Physical Education — ^The tendency of phys- 
ical education is to reflect the mfluences of social doctrmes and 
ideas of the time European physical education, developed m the 
United States m the Nmeteenth Century, illustrated prevailmg 
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social ideals m Eui ope and, to the extent that such pei sist, it reveals 
today the sanctions of another century 

The European type of education was favored in America, laigely 
because of economic influences A system of gymnastics could be 
introduced into the classrooms of the school, because it required 
no apparatus, because it aimed to correct physical defects, and 
because it did not require trained teachers, but it could not be 
extended and developed as a general form of physical education 
for the people unless its principles, as exemplified in methods and 
materials, were m harmony with fundamental social doctrines in 
American society 

The worth of any practice depends upon its service to the ideas, 
needs and nature of the people of the time and place In com- 
parison with other eftorts in other periods of time and by certain 
common standards, it may be superior or inferior but its supieme 
merit lies in the measure of fulfilment it gives to hopes, desires, 
and aspirations of human beings Whether the contrast is made 
between home industries of a by-gone age and modern factory 
methods, between pastoral life with its flocks and herds and 
modern industrial hfe with its noise and haste, or between the 
wireless and pony express, anplane and stage coach, oi between 
daguerreotype and photograph, the excellence of each is relative to 
the ideas, needs, and nature of the people of the tune and place 
The drive among all people to build new structures, to develop 
new plans, to organize for new ends arises out of their desire to 
make practice conform to ideas, needs, or nature Physical educa- 
tion as a response to such forces is a modern, alert, and invaluable 
agency To discover something then of the typically Ameiican 
needs, to discern national traits and purpose, and to understand 
American ideals and purposes — ^this is indeed important 

Social Ideals and Programs — The moment Andrew Jackson was 
elected President, m 1828, the advocates of European gymnastics 
had no chance of any nation-wide extension of systems of physical 
education The social ideals constantly coming to the surface of our 
national hfe since that time were embodied in such phrases as, 
“the worth of the common man,” “the rights of the common 
people ” Lately, others have been expressed which further indi- 
vidualized the person, such as, “respect for personality ” 
Moreover, new interpretations of the question, “WLat is the 
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chief end of man?” have been largely shaped by the prevaihng 
social ideals To an increasing degree, in the twentieth century, 
the biological answer to the question has been expoimded For- 
tified as it has been by the discoveries of science in many fields, 
the biologists’ answer has been, “to function ” This answer meant 
clearly that the purpose of life was to live, to live completely, 
intensively, fully, to function m every aspect of one’s being This 
view not only failed to support the European concept of physical 
education as a military, drill-hke, hospitalized routine, but, 
indeed, favored a view that physical education should be ]oyous, 
expansive, and developmental of aU aspects of the mdividual 
Throughout all discussions of education the theme of equahty 
has been sounded The Declaration of Independence announced 
that “all men are cieated fiee and equal,” and although the notion 
of equahty has expressed itself in absurd, maccurate, and wholly 
indefensible ways, the effect of the idea has been to further the 
movement for American rather than European methods m phys- 
ical education It should be kept clear, in all discussions of physical 
education, that no confusion exists regarding pohtical and biologic 
equahty Inequality exists among individuals in character, intelli- 
gence, courage, and personality Ail that the social ideals of the 
day demand are opportunities to develop the maximum in the 
quahties possessed To secure this equality of opportunity, society 
must be fiee from the “frozen strata” that mark so sharply Euro- 
pean and Oriental life Correspondmgly, aU forms of physical edu- 
cation must rely not upon the devices and methods of a class-bound 
civilization, but must devise ways and methods susceptible to free 
development of individual worth 

Proficiency and Participation — ^People by nature do that which 
gives them pleasure and satisfaction Whde it is urged that people 
should play, it is not always understood that physical illiterates 
are unable to play They lack skill Interest may be aroused by the 
recital of values that accrue, but without skills that yield satis- 
faction in achievement, participation lags The extent to which 
modern hfe dwarfs and twists nature is suggested by the large 
number of persons who do not know how to play A trait, that 
practically all children possess — ^the ability to play — and that 
attains some development in many, is starved in the social hfe of 
an mdustrial world The mechanical devices of commercial amuse- 
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ment further restrict the expressive powers of man The radio and 
movie demand only simple sensory response, and the need' for 
expressive, cooperative slall activity remains The immediate need 
m schools IS the education of all boys and girls in several motor 
activities that have recreative uses and that will yield satisfac- 
tions When young persons have been physically educated out of 
the dub class and into the enjoyment class, the participation pioblem 
IS on the way to solution 

Self-expression and Self-i eahzation — The free development of 
the individual is nourished by powerful biologic impulses The 
impulses that carry us forward powerfully urge to individual self- 
expression and self-realization Acceptance of this fact need not 
frighten those really interested in the social welfare Self-expression 
is not a synonym for selfishness, regardless of instances in which 
that relationship mistakenly occurs Selfishness as frequently, or 
more frequently, occurs in individuals who have stunted and 
shut-in personalities Consideiation for the rights of others is 
more and more focused in the social consciousness, and self- 
expression and self-reahzation are being interpreted in the light 
of one’s relation to others Ross puts this position strongly in the 
following words “The pioblem of making a winning race is not, 
as some suppose, to blend cleverly certain egoistic with altruistic 
quahties — as well mix oil and water — but to umte the pushing, 
combative disposition and reflectiveness in such a way as to 
develop the conscientious individuahst.” 

Physical education m the interpretation of man’s biologic needs 
and the social ideals of the time and place must face quite clearly 
the issues presented by the theory of formal discipline, the phi- 
losophy of effort, and the mihtary goals of aristocratic classes and 
totahtarian states ' 

The Pioneer Spirit — ^The frontier in America has passed The 
West has been won From coast to coast highways link together 
lands which httle more than a generation ago gave a home to the 
American Indian, herds of buffalo, elk and wild horses The 
frontier is indeed gone, but the spirit of the pinoeer which de- 
veloped and flourished in that scene remains in numerous expres- 
sions of American hfe Independence, initiative, individuality, ad- 
venturousness, competitiveness — ^these are American traits that 
mark the American character 
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It would appear, therefore, that physical education will do its 
best work m rugged, daring activities which caU for independent 
judgment, exercise imtiative, and promote competition The safe 
and sane physical education of antiseptic cahsthenic movements 
can never appeal to the American nature as long as this trait 
survives Athletic games present many crudities and harbor many 
undesu-able practices, and in comparison with English sport, they 
appear in many respects less admirable They are typically Ameri- 
can, however, and in the correction of mistakes and the ehmmation 
of undesirable forms, care should be taken to avoid sterdizmg them 

Rhythm in American Life — ^We are a people with a character- 
istic jazz music Many at home and abroad criticize us for this 
One may hold no brief for jazz as agamst classical music, and yet 
one may recognize that a pulsing rhythm brings a response from 
Americans, softens Imes m faces, and lets down the tension of 
modern urban life The simple rhythms of the drum in modern 
dance moves from traditional and toward new forms m music 
This trait readily explams why rhythmical activities of dance have 
become so popular in physical education Without the stimulus 
given thiough a social tradition which required dance, and in the 
face of considerable opposition to dance, this type of physical edu- 
cation has consistently gamed social approval 

American Practicability — It is often observed that we are a 
practical people In education, as m business, industry, and tech- 
mcal fields, the criterion of utility is often raised For years educa- 
tion has been demanding results which would function in the lives 
of people today This has meant a reshaping of curricula from the 
kindergarten to the professional school with substantial modifica- 
tion of courses and offerings 

This movement for a functional education has also developed 
in physical education The criterion of functional utility, if applied 
wisely to our activities, would nd our program of innumerable 
games, stunts, and movements whose only excuse for existence is 
the plea of variety Any activity which has no other justification 
than variety is worthless m a modern program today 

And yet utihty alone is not enough It never is and never can 
be the one standard of worth There are aesthetics, leisure activ- 
ities, and recreations which appear to have no practical slot m 
which to fall Eelative values must always be weighed. 
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The Break imth Authority — ^Americans in common with certain 
other national groups are undergoing a revolution with respect to 
tradition and authority German, Russian and Italian ideologies 
have retreated through political dictatorships to command action, 
authoritative statement, and established tradition, but the liberal 
spirit IS very much ahve m Ameiican life The most obvious evi- 
dence of this revolt is seen in the chuich The conflict between 
those called modernists and those known as fundamentalists is 
real, sharply drawn, and highly instructive 

The same break with authority which marks religious cucles has 
appeared in educational institutions, political parties, and labor 
umons In education it is becoming increasmgly populai to ask for 
facts upon which to base procedures The movement has touched 
physical education too And yet breathing exercises remain m 
programs Posture is stiU regarded as only a matter of muscles, and 
many have failed to sense what the facts about the endocrine 
glands mean to physical education Authority and not facts too 
often guide 

Physical Education and Social Delinquency. — Sickness, like 
famine, storm, and earthquake, has been regarded m the past as 
a calamity and when calamity fell the gods have been mvoked to 
relieve man from the full force of their displeasure While in 
civilized lands scientific attitudes have largely replaced such super- 
stitious practices, there remain forms of sickness which aie treated 
after the pattern of seventeenth and eighteenth century witch- 
craft Man, an organism, suffers from disturbances that attack the 
functions of his mternal organs, these phenomena are called dis- 
eases, are diagnosed as to cause and treated as such by scientific 
medicme But man, the organism, also suffers from disturbances in 
behavior and social relationships, these phenomena aie called 
crimes, are often diagnosed as due to “evil nature,” or similar 
mystical forces, and are treated commonly by placing the indi- 
vidual in a prison, which has been justified by the theory of 
punishment and protection of society In diseases, the causes are 
micro-organisms, poisons, accidents, deficiencies in certain chem- 
icals, malformation of parts, confusion between emotional and 
psychic factors, and new growths The gemus of scientific medicine 
IS differential diagnosis and accurate prescription The folly of 
placing all sick persons m the same kind of hospital and of pro- 
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vidmg the same treatment for all would be recognized today even 
by lay persons 

It IS tiue also that the disturbances in behavior which charac- 
terize the social driftwood m prison arise from many causes There 
IS no one poison responsible, no social cancer that explains More- 
over, it follows that any social behavior which produces crime and 
results in imprisonment is a disturbance that calls for a modern 
scientific approach to the problem Unfortunately, there is lacking 
the techmcs m diagnosis, the competent laboratory findmgs, the 
experience with varied therapies in the field of mdividual socializa- 
tion that exist in medicme Some technics are available but little 
progress in this direction can be expected until there is a new 
attitude toward the problem and the purpose to pimish for crime 
is replaced by the purpose to rehabilitate the mdividual Me^icme 
seeks to restoie the sick to normal but is without illusions m the 
matter, some patients are too ill or have waited too long for 
medical skiU to prevail Nevertheless the attitude of seeking to 
cure IS a vital approach to the problem of sickness In similar 
fashion, the purpose to rehabilitate the mdividual may exist as the 
dommant mood of an educational and social pohcy without merit- 
ing the charge of being sentimental, unprofessional and unscien- 
tific 

The notion that hospitals are merely places to protect society 
against communicable disease is untenable today Likewise is the 
concept that prisons, jails and reformatories are merely measures 
to protect society from the attacks of the maladjusted AU these 
institutions must be seen as a part of the complex congeries of 
forces which has been devised by man for the development of 
people When society makes it impossible for boys to have the 
thrill of wholesome struggle, and for guls to know romance and 
sweet adventure it constructs problems for itself and the answers 
formulated by correctional and rehabilitating mstitutions are not 
to be viewed unrelated to social lapses or in traditional fashion 
Coriectional authorities must acquire an attitude comparable to 
that held by medical authorities The latter expect and desire to 
return their patients to the world cured of their health disturb- 
ance Correctional officials are no less obligated to seek a therapy 
for the individual which promises well for his future social 
health 
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If this new attitude with respect to antisocial behavior is t 
prevail and have influence m piison administration, there ar 
several fundamental concepts which should be understood 

Unity of the Individual — ^The disposition of many persons toda; 
to regard the crunmal as a person with “free wiU” ignores th' 
influences and forces that have played upon his human materials 
What a man is at any moment comprises a complex mosaic of hi, 
past, his present oiganic balances and eqmhbiia, and the forces o 
his environment To conceive of man as a body governed by i 
mind, or a will, or a spirit is as superstitious and uninformed as t( 
regard him as “bewitched” or “possessed of devils ” Such ideas o 
his nature are on a par with spontaneous generation in biology 
phlogiston m chemistry, horoscopes in astronomy, and forkec 
sticks for findmg oil or water in geology 

The Continuity of Excellence — Man can only be understooc 
and hence educated or rehabilitated as we interpret correctly th( 
play of forces upon him over a long period of time The boy whc 
steals apples from a fruit stand when he is not hungry performs an 
incomprehensible act unless earlier racial experiences are examined, 
It IS important to stress the continuity of experience and the 
record left m each mdividual not only of what he does but of 
what his ancestors did This point stressed by Bergson lays upon 
any understanding plan for education the necessity to see that 
what persons do is moie important than what we say to them 
The appeal of dramatic emotionalism unduly clutters up the 
hopes of those engaged in reeducation or rehabilitation of human 
derehcts Thus, to place humans m prison subject to a wide range 
of indigmties and mdecencies and to expect them later to emerge 
chastened m some miraculous way is naive at least 
A child born today comes mto this machine age with certam 
Organizations that enable him to hve as an organism There are 
respiratory center, circulatory center, sucking reflexes, and other 
mechanisms ready to operate m any appropriate situation He 
comes also with drives to engage in certam types of activity 
which played vital parts in persistence of the species When his 
ancestors had to settle their differences and maintain their lives 
by physical struggle, there came mto action certain dynamic and 
energizmg forces of the organism. This selection of forces is 
described today in the researches in endocrmology and the stun- 
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ulation of adrenals with a corresponding inhibition of digestion in 
fighting situations is recognized as the patterns of racial memory 
in every child born today 

The preparation of youth by nature is suited to a by-gone age 
The harsh realities of an industrial society call no more for courage 
m facmg wild animals, speed in flight from other men, nor the 
capture of one’s mate by force Many communities are so indus- 
triabzed that the only remnant in environment to meet this 
irrepressible urge of phylogeny is a moving picture in which youth 
vicariously is heroic or strong or victorious 

Thus, it appears that the individual prepared by nature over 
thousands of years for a life of physical struggle is catapulted 
into a society that scarcely knows what this means The necessity 
of providing an equivalent has been recognized, however, and 
physical education exists as a great constructive social force to 
guarantee to youth the fulfillment of these early adaptations 
Prepared hy Nature for Action — Unity of the mdividual imphes 
that in situations which provoke fear m the organism, the func- 
tional systems open up the old switches and call mto action the 
adrenals, heart, thyroid, and inhibit the digestive and procreative 
functions This occurs even when no physical effort is involved so 
that today under modern conditions the whole organism may be 
raised to levels of great activity without any corresponding phys- 
ical response In this phenomenon every cell of the organism may 
be stimulated and the urge to find expression is correspondmgly 
gieat Most of the early crimes of youth are not sought as ends m 
themselves , they are sought as thrills and are the logical product 
of nature and nurture The society that will not give youth a 
chance to make an end run, or tackle a chargmg back, or beat 
the runner to a base by a perfect throw, must of necessity take 
these into custody when they steal and run and hide 

It is obvious, of course, that all that we are socially reflects not 
only yesterday but a thousand yesterdays Our ways of thmkmg, 
our emotional reactions, all that Sumner described as mores, molds 
our judgments of what is right and what is wrong 
Equally obvious to the scientist is the force of biological inher- 
itance in each individual Before the child of the twentieth century 
is born, he lives in a short tune through countless ages of the past 
To watch his development is to survey the whole panorama of 
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man from the lower creatures that once he was — to see the possi- 
bilities m mental power and physical form become certainties — ^to 
see growth Great areas of that past can only be guessed at but 
its brief outlmes are tremendously significant m understanding 
human behavior We should never forget that man not only lived 
in trees, sought shelter m caves, and uttered weud cries, but also 
that he lived in the Middle Ages Those dark centuries imposing 
all sorts of absurd notions upon him, even lead us astray today as 
we continue to perpetuate outworn ideas of prisoners, delinquents, 
causes, motives, and effects The past that each child drags after 
him as he is born into a world also with a past — ^the past that 
chngs to him — unescapable, as closely as a shadow and yet as 
clearly as substance, is himself — ^his muscles and bones, his spinal 
cord, his organs and numerous glands 

Delinquent Social Institutions — ^The principle of substitution is 
important It is a well-recognized fact that the individual is con- 
tinuously active when awake There are always situations to which 
the organism is responding, internal and external receptors are 
contmuously acting, and life flows as a stream of reactions More- 
over, it IS also recognized that experiences shape what is called 
character, that complex congeries of reactions, reflexes, balances, 
ideas, habits, and predispositions, or stated philosophically, it can 
be said that man makes his life by the experiences he has This 
view makes insistent demands upon educational and social policy 
because perforce he must live the life he makes Any intent to 
rely upon revivalism stamps this purpose for what it is — ignorant 
and superstitious Society must provide and guard the experiences 
of youth and by the prmciple of substitution offer those that are 
socially wholesome and constructive for those that result m anti- 
social behavior 

The r61e of physical education in the life of youth was indicated 
centuries ago when the chiefs introduced youth to the customs and 
practices of the tribe Delinquents are the product of a society 
which has faded, sometimes m its biological controls, usually m its 
social program The great social agencies such as the schools, the 
clubs, and playgrounds are man’s organizations to develop youth 
The hterary emphasis m the schools directed at trainmg the mind, 
the starvation of clubs and the pauperization of playgrounds — 
these shortages and others manifest themselves in rural as well as 
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urban centers The evident failures of these social agencies are the 
dehnquents and criminals of today To correct these failures 
society as yet has been unwilling to set up social mstitutions and 
provide a community life m which youth might succeed m devel- 
opment, but moved eithei by sentimentality or fear, it has estab- 
lished jads, asylums, hospitals and reformative mstitutions. 

Defects of Function and Delinquency — ^The relationship of lensure 
to crime and delinquency has been frequently pointed out The 
Commission for the Study of the Educational Problems of Penal 
Institutions for Youth reports 

“Maladjustments in the social and economic hfe of modern so- 
ciety provide the background and causes for much of the anti- 
social behavior of delmquents and crunmals 

Human conduct is socially conditioned, life makes any mdividual 
peculiarly what he is 

Austen McCormick says that 60 per cent of crunmals have 
physical defects These may be very important items m behavior 
and yet by stressing such defects we may forget that they relate 
to structure Delinquency is a behavior defect, however, that is a 
defect of fimction Since all delinquents show 100 per cent defects 
m function with respect to social conduct it is important to note 
that functional defects m play, dramatic expression, romantic love, 
hobbies, friendships, marriage and family life comprise a most 
significant part of the delinquent’s total picture as a psycho- 
physical organism Such defects of function occurring m young 
persons may be more influential factors m causmg delmquency 
than defects of teeth, tonsils, eyes, ears, and feet 

Social Forces Antagonistic to Physical Education.— The growmg 
interest m modern physical education confronts opposmg attitudes 
which constitute a strong and often highly vocal opposition To 
the extent that these antagonisms prevail, physical education is 
hampered in its program. 

Fear of Flay — ^Fear of play goes back to old experiences of man 
with attempts to escape from the drudgery of work Man has 
always played and to some extent the old forms remam m drinking 
and carousing, gamblmg, and sex activity Commerciahzation of 

’ Report of the Conunission, Legislative Document, No 71, 1987, p 60 Aljiaiiy 
New York 
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the play interest in the past has produced the saloon, various 
institutions for gambhng, prostitution m the brothel or house of 
assignation It is not strange, therefore, that play of the past has 
left marked prejudices behind, nor that even the play of children 
should at times be viewed critically by those who are moved to 
recite that life is real and life is earnest In the light of this experi- 
ence it IS easy to understand the woid and temper of the Methodist 
Disapline of 1792 outlining the policy at Cokesbury College toward 
play It says,® 

“We prohibit play m the strongest terms The students shall rise 
at five o’clock summer and winter Their recreation shall be gar- 
denmg, walkmg, riding and bathing without doors, and the car- 
penters’, joiners’, cabinet-makers’ or turners’ busmess within doors 
The students shall be indulged in nothing which the world calls 
play Let this rule be observed with the strictest necessity, for those 
who play when they are young will play when they are old ” 

Old Moralistic Ideas — ^The old proverb, “The devil finds work 
for idle hands to do,” phrases an old prejudice against play, leisure, 
and loafing It glorifies work but is afraid of play Generally the 
professedly moralist regards the theater, artists, and those who 
play as exerting an immoral or at least an unmoral influence in 
society It is heartenmg to read Dewey’s comment upon this 
problem He writes, 

“When moralists have not regarded play and art with a cen- 
sorious eye, they often have thought themselves carrymg matters 
to the pitch of generosity by concedmg that they may be morally 
mdifierent or innocent But in truth, they are moral necessities 
They are required to take care of the margin that exists between the 
total stock of impulses that demand outlet and the amount ex- 
pended m regular action They keep the balance that work cannot 
indefinitely maintain. They are required to introduce variety, 
flexibility and sensitiveness into disposition Yet upon the whole, 
the humanizmg capacities of sport m its varied forms, drama. 
Action, music, poetry, newspapers have been neglected ”® 

And agam, writing of play and art, he adds, 

* Youth Leaders Digest, December, 1938, p 196 

° Dewey, J Op oit , p 160 
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“They both spring from failure of regular occupations to engage 
the full scope of impulses and instincts m an elastically balanced 
way They both evince a surplusage of imagination over fact, a 
demand in imaginative activity for an outlet which is denied in 
overt activity They both aim at reducing the dommation of the 
prosaic, both are protests agamst the lowering of meanings at- 
tendant upon ordinary vocations As a consequence, no rule can be 
laid down for discriminatmg by direct inspection between un- 
wholesome stimulations and invaluable excursions mto apprecia- 
tive enhancement of life Their difference lies m the way they work, 
the careers to which they commit us 

The Puritan Tradition — ’The Puritans feared emotions, largely 
because emotions and religious sm were frequently associated 
This antipathy to emotions in general was felt agamst play in par- 
ticular because all play has large emotional possibihties 

In these days, play and self-expression are respectable The 
emotional life is recognized as a fact to be understood, and hence, 
the responsibility to deal with it as such Nowhere are there 
greater problems m health or m education than in this field of 
the emotions, and yet there are certain antagonisms to physical 
education, because of the play of emotions, and the emphasis 
toward self-expression 

These are problems for directors of physical education How can 
we use self-expression m physical education to secure worth-while 
educational results? How can the emotions be given opportunity 
for expression, and help m the development of the “conscientious 
mdividuahst” ? How can we organize activities to retam the joy- 
ousness and spontaneity of play without the hysteria, ineflficiency, 
and emotionality which so often accompany our activities? How 
can we secure the benefits of self-expression and avoid the dis- 
advantages? 

Fear of emotions and sense activity arises out of the curious 
notions of spirit and body which prevailed in an ascetic period of 
life The philosophy of asceticism has long ceased to exist as an 
active and powerful force, but the ideas of a tune which saw the 
body as base and the supersensual as alone worthy, are reflected 
today in attitudes, conventional standards, customs and scales of 
values 

Dewey, J Op cU, p 163 
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The pleasures of emotional experience and sense activity, how- 
ever, have been identified with thrills, stimulations, and actions 
that have disregarded outcomes They have stood therefore as 
evidence of dissipation and dissolute living But if the test is to 
be results, then emotional activity and sense experiences are not 
to be condemned out of hand A thing is good or bad, not by the 
name given to it, but by what flows from it 

The emotions and sense activity in games, art, song, dance, 
drama and nature may add fresh and significant meaning to life, 
deepen and mellow the personality, widen the ssrmpathies and 
understandings 

The dance has long been suspect, although it stems from re- 
ligious ceiemony, over the yeais, its association with the theater 
has given it a bad name This attitude of antagonism to dance is 
so real that certain communities m the United States do not 
permit dance to be taught in the schools — even folk dance is 
barred Such lestrictions extend particularly to social dance which 
is clearly romantic and may even be erotic But agam, giving an 
activity a name, pasting a label upon it, may do serious damage 
to the possibilities of experience Young people will dance, will 
engage m romantic expression This is inevitable The school might, 
with a wisdom quite beyond usual expectation, recogmze this fact 
and provide that kind of opportunity and leadership which educa- 
tional and social understanding ought to give 

Such opportunity and leadership will need to consider some 
very real aspects of American life Some may be listed here the 
limitations of space in city life, the loss in effective opportumty 
for physical work, and the lack of intelligent substitution of other 
comparable activities, the need for education in use of leisure 
time, recognition of the growth and developmental needs of chil- 
dren, mterpretation in programs and methods of the worthy, 
deeply-mgrained traits of the people, direction of physical educa- 
tion in relation to recreational opportunities, improvement of 
facihties for recreation of the active, participating kind, orienta- 
tion of the aims and objectives of physical education to express 
the best social customs of the day m the light of legitimate near 
and remote aspirations, and development of the program of activ- 
ities to reflect good manners, to foster wholesome character and to 
maintam vigorous and dynamic mdividuals 
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The Academic Mind — ^The most consistently hostile influence to 
physical education is the general educator devoted to the tradi- 
tional school, its purposes and established curricula Although he 
gives a superficial lip service to the objectives announced by his 
own colleagues, such as health, worthy use of leisure, and recrea- 
tion, he IS supmely indifferent to changes in the school curriculum 
by which the persistent problems of today can be solved He cares 
nothing about stamina, strength, endurance, vitahty, and physical 
courage, delinquency is to him a matter of heredity and the issue 
of leisure time is to be solved by reading and religion 

Traditional education is antagonistic to physical education m 
precisely the same way that the classics were opposed to science 
coming into the curriculum Vested mterests, institutionalism, 
established values look with suspicion upon all new approaches, 
new goals, new activities Often they support their position with 
the elevated and respectful regard for ancestors by observing 
what was good enough for father is good enough for son On 
this basis, of course, the modern science of nutrition would 
have no contribution today, for son would then grow on the 
same diet of meat and potatoes which fed his father and the 
vitamms and minerals of the modern diet would be completely 
disregarded 

The academician is either antagonistic to or merely condescend- 
ing about physical education Perhaps it may be good for one’s 
health, but this perspirmg vigorous activity is not to be considered 
beside the contemplation of beauty or the facile verbalizations of 
an alert intellect Muscles are necessary, but they are not in the 
same category with mind Thus an academic fastidiousness with- 
out wisdom looks down its nose at the physical 

And yet in spite of the strength of the forces which oppose the 
humanizing and socializing science of a rationally conceived phys- 
ical education, advances m appreciation and understandmg occur 
Play has a larger r61e today in the American culture, the emotions 
and sense educations draw fresh support daily from psychology 
and psychiatry, the dance — especially in modern dance — is the 
most vital art found in American Ide, even curricula are changing, 
and academicians are retiring to the cloistered quarters which 
promote their most congenial occupations Antagomsms persist, 
but understandings increase An example of this understanding is 
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given m a recent discussion by Harlow of sociological trends in 
college and university 

“It is true that higher education today appears to be moie re- 
sponsive to external social forces than it was in the past but 
little is being done by our colleges and universities to modify the 
fundamentally aristocratic Greek system which contmues to be 
triumphantly dominant 

‘ ‘ Is the aristocratic educational philosophy the only sound one 
for man, or should a democracy such as our own be able to develop 
a philosophy more nearly m tune with its needs and possibili- 
ties? 

“Our mstitutions of higher education are still far too traditional, 
hide bound, and melastic They are not enough in tune with the 
needs of the time, too few of them give to the young men and wo- 
men enrolled in them the training necessary to produce the most 
effective type of citizen Old needs are constantly merging into new 
needs, to be consistent the old system should merge into a new and 
better system That is the only satisfactory path which lies ahead 

Political Influences and Physical Education. — In the earliest 
social groups, with the head man of the tribe or clan director of 
the social life, physical education, as we know it today, scarcely 
existed The activities of primitive life gave a kind of training 
which served the tribe, or in due tune it ceased to exist as a tribe 
A great weakness m clan life was the waste of time and energy in 
quarreling or war, due largely to the fact that man had not learned 
to live in large groups In addition to war, the warlike activities of 
the hunt, the chase, the test of strength and skill in personal 
combat have exerted a selective influence m the perpetuation of 
types The clan organization produced the head man or chief, and, 
with elaboration of this groupmg, or combmations with other 
groups, it led easily to the kmg The promotion of chief to king, 
and the change from a wandermg or nomadic hfe to village and 
community hfe, tended to continue the customs and taboos of the 
tribe or clan The warlike quahties persisted, and even offered the 
rich opportunity for mcreasmg his power, or avengmg his wrongs 

Hehance upon the military virtues has persisted through marked 
changes m pohtical organization of society Loyalty, courage, and 
Harlow, R F Sociological Trends, Journal of Higher Eduoahon, November, 
1937, pp 40S-41£ 
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chivalry go back to clan and tribe for their origins That these 
virtues are associated with war is not questioned, that they may 
be secured from activities other than war is also vigorously held, 
as pointed out by William James“ in his memorable study, “The 
Moral Equivalent of War ” 

Physical Education and War Service — ^This chief and clan, king 
and subject relationship, behevmg m, fostermg, and abettmg war, 
mfluence physical education, so that m addition to the notion that 
physical education was a corrective measure is the one that its 
purpose IS preparedness for military service Whereas the corrective 
notion IS an ontgrowth largely of economic influences, the military 
one is a reflection of political persuasions 

The state with the kmg at its head is a political society, con- 
cerned with the execution of plans which will retam that relation- 
ship It 13 first a military group, and secondarily a governmg 
group, with all the gradations of class and rank m a society 
fashioned to favor the kmg-idea The theory of the state as some- 
thmg set apart, above and beyond the people, the divme right of 
kings, and the godlike quahty of priests and potentates have all 
been used to provoke submissiveness and fear m the masses The 
control of the common people by those m power has meant almost 
universally an exploitation of them for state, imperial, or mihtary, 
that is, for political purposes Throughout the Eighteenth and 
Nmeteenth Centuries the mcreasmg growth of nationalism as a 
form of pohtical organization has tended to irresponsible empires, 
and yet, m the Me of most modern nations, physical education has 
served the kmg Thus, one is to read the history of German gym- 
nastics in the hght of Frederick’s armies marchmg through the 
Germanics wasted by war, m the annals of the War of Liberation, 
and m the urgency created by the traditional enemy to the West 
Physical education m Germany served the kmg Its function as a 
disciphnmg, body-buildmg activity goes back to such sources 
The relation of the mdmdual to the state, to the kmg, the 
priests, the ruhng groups has always been a significant one for 
physical education Smce the dawn of history, kings and priests 
have found it profitable to mculcate docdity and obedience m the 
masses To perpetuate the squahd belief m witchcraft, the divme 
right of kings, the idea of class birth and class vocation have ever 
James, W Memories and Studies, New York, 1911, p. 287 
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been the chief business of those m certain political gioups These 
general attitudes have then special bearmgs in vital ways, affect- 
ing the health and happiness, and the development and fulness of 
life in human beings They permitted m England, for example, as 
late as 1818, two hundred and twenty-three capital offenses known 
to law, they perpetuated serfdom m Prussia until October 9, 1807, 
when Stem issued his famous Edict of Emancipation, they denied 
the common rights of suffrage m Sweden throughout the Nme- 
teenth Century Numerous illustrations from other nations could 
be cited to illustrate the argument 

Even m democracies, the importimate character of the military 
sanction for physical education is shown m the hysteria of legis- 
lation for military drill m public schools which follows the begm- 
nmg of every war The giaph mdicatmg the mcidence of this dis- 
turbance approximates the one foi national strife m America The 
function of physical education as an agency not only for organic 
development and vitahty, but also for happmess, richness of life 
and ]oy is not the view held by the average person The warping 
of the possibilities of this educational agency is due to the per- 
tinacity of the militaiy idea, mamtamed as it has been with the 
argument of professional soldiers 

It should be deal that physical education is not pacifistic when 
it opposes military tiaming of high school boys as a physical train- 
mg measuie It is evident that strength, courage, stamma, and 
agihty — important qualities in the soldier — are to be developed m 
youth through vigorous activities and not by means of the formal- 
ities of military drill In these perilous days there have been biUs 
introduced m the Congress and m several state legislatures which 
would requue mditary drill of high school boys Legislators are so 
uninformed in biological matters that considerable effort must be 
expended to prevent the unposition of such frauds upon the youth 
of the nation The way to vigorous physique, strength, and cour- 
age IS through strenuous, adventurous, and challengmg exercise 
There is no other way This is a function of physical education 
and not of military drill 

CentrahrMhon of Power — When political power is dispersed 
among local communities, the determination of policies and the 
financial support of policies are the responsibility of local govern- 
ment The American public school system has grown and devel- 
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oped under this theory of democracy Moreover, there is the 
principle that the schools belong to the people, not m general, but 
in particular communities -which build school buildings, hire 
teachers, and fill the schools -with children Under this kind of 
political control, American public school education has looked to 
the states for leadership, and over the years, some centralization 
of power ovei educational policy has shifted from the local com- 
munity to the state The state controls licenses for teachers, 
enacts compulsory attendance laws, and may set standards for 
school buildmgs, cmricula, and credits Even with centralization 
of power m the state, there remains m the local community the 
conviction that the schools belong to the people, that the boards 
elected or chosen to direct them are local representatives, and 
that the kmd of school provided reflects the desires of the locality 
The people construct the schools, and the schools belong to the 
people When the people abdicate to a dictator, the dictation from 
a central source deteimines educational policy m precisely the 
same way that it manages the currency, controls mdustry and 
agriculture, embarks upon war, and shapes the hfe of the nation 
The youth movement of the Geiman Republic becomes the Hitler 
Youth under National Socialism The local mitiative, freedom in 
method, and varymg programs in Germany durmg the years 
1918-1933 disappear in the dictated policy of 1933 
Physical education is important m a democracy, or in a des- 
potism, but the marching, the regimental drills, the formal dis- 
ciphne of the latter contrast sharply with the play, education for 
leisure, experimental method, emphasis upon initiative, leadership 
training, and similar objectives of the former Americans can have 
the kmd of physical education they want 

The Federal Government and Recreation — ^Befoie 1932, the 
Federal Government manifested little concern with recreation 
The tremendous unemployment problem of the depression with 
its enfoiced idleness— not leisure — of people, seemed adequate 
justification for Federal activity to pro-vide recreational facilities, 
to promote recreational programs, and to sustam recreational 
leadership Between 1932 and 1937 the Federal Government spent 
for recreational facilities and leadership about $1,500,000,000 
This enormous expenditure reflects the gro-wing appreciation of 
the need for recreational facilities With respect to opportumties 
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for recreation the American Council on Education^® advises that 
nearly all youth should have opportunity to participate m sports, 
games and other outdoor activities, opportunity for creative ex- 
periences — to make things with the hands, to pamt, to act, to 
budd, opportunity for better social hfe, and opportunity for 
recreation at home 

The development of recieational facdities by the Federal Govern- 
ment was exemplified in the enlargement of our national forests, 
parks, parkways, and other recreational areas The total area of 
these resources is 21,000,000 acres Of this tremendous acreage 
only 11 per cent of public land is east of the Great Plains, the 
great centers of population are also east of the Great Plams It 
costs more to visit the national parks and forests than the major- 
ity of the population can afford 

Three new organizations within the Federal Government have 
contributed to recreation, the C C C , the N Y A , and the W P A 
The Civilian Conservation Corps (C C C ) has engaged in many 
forms of outdoor work Some of these projects were recreational 
facilities Although the Federal Government spent millions of dol- 
lars for recreational facilities, it provided no recreational leaders in 
C C C camps 

The National Youth Admmistration (N Y A ) has not con- 
cerned itself directly with recreation projects, although many on 
its rolls have assisted m recreational programs 
The Works Progress Administration (W P A ) contributed enor- 
mously in construction of recreational facilities It also conducted 
a Eecreation Section to supply leadership for all types of recrea- 
tion m local communities In 1939 it operated in more than 7000 
communities and reports more than 15,000 job locations At the 
height of its activity the Recreation Section employed 50,000 per- 
sons m leisure-time programs, it is estimated that m 1939 more 
than 5,000,000 persons were participating in recreational activities 
under its direction Moreover, some of the projects of other sec- 
tions had recreational implications, as in the Federal Art Project, 
Federal Music Project, and Federal Theater Project 

The Schools and the Federal Government — It is evident on every 
hand that the pubhc schools have failed to serve fully m meetmg 
Wren, C G and Harley, D L Tune on Their Hands American Council on 
Education Washington, D C , 1941 
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the pressing needs of youth Perhaps th.e schools as social institu- 
tions should not attempt to do more than is involved m a narrow 
academic curriculum And yet they have tried to do more m a 
limited fashion Since the schools belong to the people, then per- 
haps we should say that American fathers and mothers have 
faded to understand the urgent needs of youth With respect to 
recreation it is clear that if society through the schools cannot 
attack the pioblem, then society through the Federal Government 
can Experience of the past ten years shows that recreation is a 
necessity m modern life, that communities must either provide or 
accept leadership, that education is basic to participation in con- 
structive recreation, and that financial aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is essential 

The general educator often phdosophizes about a wider use of 
the school plant and an identity between the school and commu- 
nity Progress in public school administration is slow m this direc- 
tion In the area of recreation the situation is chaotic It is not 
unusual to find public funds wasted because two community groups 
compete m recreation for the same purposes It is not uncommon 
to find one set of recreational facihties constructed, equipped, and 
staffed for school children and another series of facilities prepared 
for non-school persons of the same community In some respects 
the Federal Government has added to the confusion Recreation 
organized gnd conducted outside local control loses the opportu- 
nity to foster local responsibihty and so weakens the democratic 
tradition 

Summary — Summary of the basic problems shapmg physical 
education m the United States suggests the foUowmg 

1 A theory of physical education should examme the eco- 
nomic, social, and political forces m a nation 

2 Physical education has been mfluenced by the changes 
mcident to a rapid industrialization of society 

3 Smce physical education is concerned with national vitality, 
such problems as immigration, ahen unfitness, child labor, and 
women in industry are properly of profound interest to it, although 
it has no techmc for their solution 

4 The swmg of population to the cities mcreases the need for 
more play spaces, for mamtenance of vigor m people, and for the 
teachmg of functional, recreational skiUs 
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5 The hazards of the sedentary life require that young peisons 
should learn activities which they will enjoy and continue to use 
after school days 

6 An industrial society produces more leisure but not neces- 
sarily more social good The use of leisure presents a challenge to 
physical education 

7 Intelligent planning by physical education to meet the haz- 
ards produced by the influences of economic forces m society will 
center attention upon vigorous activities such as games and sports 
of the combat and contact type and will foster skills and interests 
for recreation 

8 Physical education is modern when it reflects the dominant 
ideas, customs, and traits of American life 

9 The social ideals of our democracy demand that physical 
education should be joyous, expressive, and developmental of the 
whole person 

10 The pioneer spirit persists and requires a vigorous, adven- 
turous physical education 

11 The American reaction to rhythm emphasizes the need for 
dance in programs 

12 Physical education should teach activities which function in 
life This is the practical test of a practical world 

13 Authority and tradition are to be checked by the facts of 
science 

14 The social ideas of an older age are antagonistic to physical 
education Old moialistic concepts, the fear of play, and the 
Puritan tradition must be combated by promoting a better living 
of the whole person than was possible under the reign of their 
ideas 

15 The academic mmd is a remnant of an older culture Phys- 
ical education must prepare to expound an education of the whole 
man 

16 Political influences have always been powerful forces m 
shapmg education, and particularly physical education in relation 
to war, military drill, and mass exercises Whenever there is great 
centralization of political power and a disposition to regiment the 
people, then the technics of physical education will be employed m 
drill, formal disciplme, and response commands 

17 The Federal Government has greatly extended its influence 
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in education and in recreation. The public school has failed to 
meet many social needs The e-rtended influence of the Federal 
Government will continue unless schools and communities recast 
their notions of the function of the school m modern society 
18 Recreation is not an individual but a community problem 
Group action is necessary to provide facihties and leadership The 
organization of leisure is possible only on this basis of community 
interests and cooperation The most important communal unit is 
the family and opportunity for family recreation is also a commu- 
nity problem This proper emphasis upon group rather than indi- 
vidual responsibility is even more apparent when the leisure and 
work life of the whole community is concerned Hours of work, 
location of shops, housing conditions bear sharply upon the use of 
leisure and hence must be considered along with other community 
problems such as play areas, gardens, woods and fields, streams, 
theaters, athletic clubs, and other recreational features 

QUESTIONS 

1 Why should physical education be concerned with eco- 
nomic, social, and political forces m American lifef 

2 W^iat influence has economic forces upon education? Give 
examples 

3 What IS the picture regarding the population shift in the 
Umted States? What meaning has this for physical education? 

4 How do ahens and native born differ as regards physical 
fitness? Of what significance is this for physical education and why 
IS your answer true? 

5 What IS the rural-urban situation as regards population? 
What IS the meanmg of this? 

6 Why has sedentariamsm arisen? What are its dangers? How 
are they to be combated? 

7 What is meant by the words — ^the industrialization of 
society? Why does this present problems to physical education? 

8 What IS the hazard of women and children in industry 
What IS the Fair Labor Standards Act? What protection does it 
give to children? 

9 What responsibihty comes to a nation and hence to people 
when world leadership is attamed? What are the hazards in the 
tempo of life? 
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10 How can the life of a nation be put in jeopardy by a narrow 
view of economic values? 

11 How should physical educators plan to consider the mflu- 
ence of economic forces and to prepaie a program in relation to 
basic human needs? 

12 In this planning what items will be considered? 

13 Why IS the human personality important? 

14 What is the relation between proficiency and participation? 

15 How can you harmonize the needs of the individual for self- 
expression and the nation’s needs for social mmdedness? 

16 What does the pioneer spirit suggest as regards type and 
quality of program? 

17 Should a program mclude rhythmical activities? Why? 
What kind? 

18 What does “to function m life” mean? Illustrate 

19 Delmquency records show that the greatest frequency age 
distribution for boys and girls is fourteen to sixteen years of age 
Why IS this so ? 

20 Why IS it reasonable to regard a delmquent as socially sick? 
What IS the implication from such a pomt of view? 

21 What obhgation has society to children? How can this be 
fulfilled by social action? 

22 Why do old moralistic ideas fail to serve persons today? 

23 When play is feared, what happens m a school or com- 
munity? 

24 Why may sense experiences be worth while to the mdi- 
vidual? 'VN^at is your ciiterion of worth? 

25 What are the problems of education today which are 
increased by the academic mind? 

26 When is physical education very popular m the United 
States? Wliy is this so? 

27 Why do citizens fail to object to proposals for military drill 
m high school? 

28 Wdl centralized government be inelmed to use physical edu- 
cation? What IS the historical record? 

29 What IS the Federal program of recreation? How did this 
develop? 

30 What is happening to the schools under the present Federal 
pohcy? 
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A PROGRAM OP PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MODERN 
AMERICA 


“Now, when all human institutions so slowly and laboriously 
evolved are impugned, every consensus challenged, every creed 
flouted, as much as and perhaps even more than by the ancient 
Sophists, the call comes to us to explore, test, and, if neces- 
sary, reconstruct the very bases of conviction, for all open ques- 
tions are new opportunities Old beacon lights have shifted or 
gone out Some of the issues we lately thought to be minor have 
taken on cosmic dimensions We are all “up against” questions 
too big for us, so that there is everywhere a sense of msufficiency 
which IS too deep to be fully deplored in the narrow field of con- 
sciousness Hence, there is . a reahzation that mankind must 
now reorient itself and take its bearings from the eternal stars 
and sail no longer into the unknown future by the dead reckonings 
of the past ” — G Stanley Hall 

“Sport, which still keeps the flag of idealism flying, is perhaps 
the most saving grace in the world at the moment with its spirit 
of rules kept, and regard for the adversary wjjether the fight is 
going for or against, when, if ever, the fair play spirit of sport 
reigns over mternational affairs, the cat force which rules there 
now wiU slmk away and human life emerge for the first tune from 
the jungle ” — Galsworthy 




CHAPTER VIII 


A Program of Physical Education for 
Modern America 

A Blmdness in Intellectuals — In a book entitled A Program for 
Modern America,'^ the author discusses child labor, unemployment 
msurance, health insurance, old age pensions, shorter work week, 
collective bargaining, pubhc works, housing, agriculture, natural 
resources, taxation, banking, electric power, railroads. Constitu- 
tional reform, and civil liberties There is not one word on educa- 
tion, music, art, dance, sport, play, recreation, or health Instances 
could be multiplied in the literature and in practice which reflect 
a certam blmdness in intellectuals, perhaps m human beings, with 
respect to certain areas of human experience These persons are 
confident that business and the general field of political economy 
require careful study, analysis, and description They are inclined 
to believe, however, that play will take care of itself, that sport, 
dance, and the out-of-doors will somehow be provided, if there are 
any persons who wish to concern themselves with these “frills ” 
Those bhnd in this matter ignore the implications of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political data of the last chapter, they are, at 
least to all appearances, unaware of the meaning of the facts con- 
cerning the hazards and shortages of modern life, and they are 
quite unable to see delmquency except in terms of housmg or 
national vigor except m terms of health msurance 
The economic factors bulk so large m the problems of human 
society that they tend to push out of the picture other important 
mfluences At all events, this book will not ignore physical educa- 
tion as it presents a program 

Outlme of a Program of Physical Education. — ^Physical educa- 
tion IS a form of education It is life and hving Its activities are 
to be engaged m because of the satisfactions they offer to him who 
participates To him who enters the hsts of its activities there 
should come as by-products, health, skills, good postures, strength, 
* Laidler, H W A Program for Modem America Crowell, New York, 1936 
231 
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endurance, and the many results so frequently sought as dnect 
ends and so rarely gamed Physical education is fundamentally an 
attitude, a way of hvmg, a pomt of view, mcidentally it is a tech- 
nic, a performance, a particular skill Given the former funda- 
mentals the latter incidentals are acquired, without the former, the 
latter are only rarely secured or fall early into disuse 

The program of physical education should be outlined with 
reference to the problems to be met The first five chapters have 
indicated some of the principles which should influence its organ- 
ization The tendency for old forms of gymnastics to persist m 
the schools and the continuing lack of adequate equipment m 
plant and teaching personnel are not to determme the character of 
the outlme In spite of this, it may be noted that the outlme 
presented is now realizable m many schools and is within the 
reasonable hope of the great majority If the outline of the pro- 
gram meets with approval and the body of ideas which lies back 
of it is sanctioned, then every one who so approves is obligated 
to secure the means to put the program into operation to the 
limit of his ability That person is not a safe mentor who finds 
himself m agreement with a body of ideas, but explams his lack 
of outward support by the remark, “I don’t believe they will 
work ” If the natural program is the one which should be devel- 
oped everywhere, then those who accept the dictates of its truths 
are obligated to put them into operation 

The several parts of physical education may be represented 
graphically m Pig 13 

This outline of the program shows the activities and indicates 
some of the prominent outcomes that may be expected from such 
a program properly conducted, and indicates the organizations 
withm which the activities may accomplish certain results Further 
analysis of these activities in greater detail is essential 

Individual Gymnastics. — ^Many individuals have defects which 
are remediable by means of the therapy of exercise This is the 
function of individual gymnastics In this program corrective 
activities are prescribed for mdividual persons after an individual 
exammation The older name corrective gymnastics was unfor- 
tunate because it did not suggest the fact that these measures are 
mdividual To give corrective exercises to a large group is like 
treatmg a group m the clmic with the same medicine This is not 
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only incorrect from the standpomt of kmesiology, and individual 
pathology, but in efFect it is also charlatanistic because such 
procedure blmds school people to the real necessity of provision in 
a scientific way for the growth and the correction of developmental 
defects of children If corrective exercises are to be used, a clinic 
should be established and the children in need of correction should 
practice their prescriptions under the eye' of the expert in that 
field In the college field some mterestmg work has been done in 
the correction of defects by assignmg restricted exercise of a 
natural play type to all cases The results show that as large a 
percentage of correction is secured by this means as is generally 
accomplished by the use of the traditional exercises Moreover, as 
Scott’' suggests there are additional benefits, because through such 
activities the individual is not deprived of a natural physical edu- 
cation, but on the other hand is distinctly improved along the 
Imes of his physical education and his ability to have at command 
activities for use in leisure time 

Games, Sports, Athletics, Play, Equitation, Aquatics. — In this 
group are induced all the forms of play Several types have been 
named to mdicate that the entire range of play is involved 
Wherever possible these activities should be carried on out-of- 
doors, and to the extent that self-direction and self-control are 
achieved, without dnect supervision Just enough supervision 
should be given to prevent the play disintegrating mto rough house, 
and losmg the values which are to be achieved through this 
activity 

These activities for normal young persons are pursued because 
of the inner urge which arises out of the nature of boys and girls 
For the former there wdl always be the stronger urge to engage m 
play and games, but the present judgment may have to be recast 
m the future as more and more girls are given an opportunity in 
youth to participate m sports These activities are at the very 
root of organic development for those who are prepared to enter 
For those who are physically under par there is need for careful 
supervision, avoiding overdomg, tenseness, and stram associated 
with competitive enterprises As the physically weaker ones gam 
in power they should be led mto games gradually No child can be 

^ Scott, H A Supervised Exercise Corrects Defects of University Men, The 
Nation’s Health, October 16, 19*6, pp 660-66* 
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considered educated unless he has acquired in childhood and 
youth familiarity and skill in a laige number of games and spoits 
which give satisfaction and lead to their pursuit m recreational 
ways out of school 

The individual who is physically educated in natural forms has 
an ability to use the body m ways to prevent strain, there is in 
such physical education an element of safety education Skilled in 
the judgment of moving objects such a person is less liable to 
accident 

Finally, it is in the laboratory of play and games that standards 
are learned One may talk about good sportsmanship, fair play, 
loyalty, honesty, and kindred virtues, but the play field is the only 
place m the school that provides the situations where the individual 
is undei pressure to meet the standards set up 

Dance. — The dance program should include folk, national, 
social, tap and modem dance It has no place for aesthetic or 
classical dance, those forms which flourished in education when the 
ballet and the romantic dance of Isadora Duncan were supreme in 
the conceit field Aesthetic dance — a distorted step-sister of the 
baUet, was not even a creditable imitation, for it perpetuated only 
the insipidness and preserved none of the beauty of that great art 
Romantic dance too suffered abuses m its educational idiom, 
classical dance. There was meaningless scampering about with 
balloon and scarf, vitiated fliLtmgs and floatings into the realm of 
“sweetness and light” with no thought of significant form or 
mtelligible content But in the hands of the sensitive expert it 
possessed beauty, smceiity and real worth as an educative tool 
The exclusion of classical dance from the present program is made 
entirely on the basis of timeliness It served admnably its age 
Neither aesthetic nor classical dance possesses validity or integrity 
in the present decade of the twentieth century By the inevitable 
process of evolution they have been supplanted by modern dance 

Dance m education should be an expiession of a mood, feelmg, 
emotion, or idea, and the outward forms should be determined by 
the content and arise out of the mner urges of the dancer rather 
than be determined beforehand by “aesthetic considerations ” 
This IS not to say that dance is “self-expression,” that it is a purely 
subjective projection of the j'oys, griefs, hopes and fears of a single 
individual It is rather the objective comment of that individual 
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personality upon the outward causes of those experiences, a com- 
ment upon the realities of life To dance significantly one must 
really know life This holds true for every type of dance worthy of 
mclusion in a progressive program of physical education 

There is relatively little controversy, as evidenced by current 
practice, concernmg the educational fitness of folk, national, tap 
and some form of creative or modem dance But social dance 
should also be taught by the school Essentially a romantic form 
and of large social implications, it must be conducted to preserve 
the best standards of society If the school does not elect to do 
this and says in effect that there will be no dancing m the high 
school, boys and girls will go elsewhere to dance Instead of the 
dancing at the school where there could be wholesome mfluences 
at work to set desirable standards, there will be dancing at the 
pubhc hall where the influences for wholesome standards are 
absent Young people are not to be shut up in a box, as many 
adults are realizing today, but if they are not helped to appreciate 
and enjoy romantic things in a fine way, they will carry on their 
love-malang in primitive fashion according to their instincts 

Self-testing Combat and Self-defense Activities — Many games 
are self-testmg Playmg tag is testing the runners as well as the 
“it ” But of more direct bearing is the meanmg of this term upon 
those stunts that are directly ways of testing one’s ability In gen- 
eral, tumbling and stunts, on and off apparatus, are included here 
The usual “apparatus work” will have to be modified if it is to be 
acceptable in this classification Much of the artificial “form” 
bears no relation to the actual doing of the stunt at all and is 
merely a form of “wmdow-dressing” comparable to much in 
military tactics 

The combat and defense activities for boys are boxmg and 
wrestling, and for both boys and girls jiu-jitsu, hand wrestling, and 
similar stunts 

Fundamental Skills — ^It is a curious fact that one may observe 
many lessons in physical education without findmg much intelli- 
gent instruction in the fundamental activities in which man en- 
gages every day Games, stunts, and dance are frequently directed 
with little regard for the technic of the activities The reason for 
this condition lies in the unwarranted notion that the chief purpose 
of the period of physical education is “to give exercise” or “to 
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promote health ” Walking, lunnmg, climbing, throwing, hanging, 
jumping, leaping, carrying, comprise the fundamentals of all 
natural activities and their execution m proper form is important 
for the continuation of the activity of which they are a part 
One likes to do what one does well and excellence in motor activ- 
ity resides largely in propei performance of fundamental technic 
Instead of working for “exercise,” or “health” as immediate 
objectives of physical activity, the teacher should remember that 
with proper selection of the situation and skilled direction of the 
activity, these popular values will accrue The chief purpose on the 
technical side is to secure quality of performance 

A scientific program and methods of physical education should 
be viewed as means in the education of children and older persons 
Because the means are physical, “exercise” wiU result from the 
activities To be physically educated, then, will mean, on the 
technical side, ability to walk, run, jump, climb, thi’ow, and hang 
with control, ease, speed, and stiength Walking, climbing stans, 
throwing, hanging, climbing ladders, jumping, leapmg, carrymg — 
these and others comprise a great mass of technic that must be 
learned correctly or humans will contmue to handle their bodies as 
if they weic sticks, wholly devoid of balance, poise, and control, 

Fundamental skills applied correctly to the acts of daily life 
should improve efiiciency and conserve power and energy Picking 
up objects, reaching for objects on shelves, lifting and carrying 
suit-cases, making beds, raising windows, movmg tables and chairs 
are a few of the common motor problems that men and women 
meet every day There is a correct and an incorrect way to do 
these and other movements Physical education should not assume 
that ability to do a folk dance will guarantee ease and control in 
canying ashes from the basement or in raising a wmdow m the 
bedroom There must be specified teaming in the fundamental 
motor controls through identical or similar procedures and explana- 
tion of the principles involved 

Important points in the teachmg of this phase of the program 
are illustrated by the five samples below* 

1 In raising windows, stand close to the window and keep 
trunk straight 

2 In lifting heavy weights from the ground, bend knees, keep 
back erect, and throw effort on the large muscles of the legs. 
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3 In carrying objects m each hand, such as suit-cases, bend the 
arms slightly at the elbows 

4 In moving oil cans, baiiels, trunks, etc , keep close to the 
weight to be moved 

5 In work m a sittmg posture, where one must reach foiward 
as m typewriting, keep the back straight and bend at the hip 
joints 

Out-of-door Activities of the Camp. — ^Whether it is the auto- 
mobile that IS responsible for taking people to the country or not, 
the fact remains that more and more persons are learning anew 
the joys of out-of-doors This is a most salutary thing and promises 
much for the coming generation Every school should encourage 
the Boy Scout and Gul Scout programs and do everything possible 
to further and extend the work that these organizations are try- 
ing to do 

To hunt anunals with the camera, or by trail marking, to cany 
on treasure hunts, to fish and cook out-of-odors, are some of the 
legitimate educational measures to be used m the education of 
boys and girls Recreational clubs that meet on Saturday after- 
noons for hikes mto the country, picnics and excursions, somethmg 
of the idea exemplified in the “Wanderlust” Clubs developed by 
Mr Stecher m the Philadelphia Schools — ^these are a legitimate 
part of the program of physical education 

What Part has Gymnastics m this Program? — Gymnastics has 
no responsible part at all if by gymnastics is meant the old formal 
exercises done to response-commands or in driU forms by muta- 
tion There will always be a place for gymnastic practice of a 
natural kmd because all of the precedmg activities have a technic 
that must be learned in relation to the whole activity that goes on 
The realization of a difficulty presents an opportunity for drill 
Thus, practice in the diflBculties arises out of domg the real 
thing 

Frequently mimetic exercises which imitate in a poor way 
natural activities are offered as a substitute for the more arti- 
ficial exercises of German or Swedish origm Such exercises are 
worth very httle as training m the technic of the activity which 
they are supposed to represent, m some eases they do a great deal 
of harm It should be perfectly clear that the place for drill arises 
when the mdividual or group has difficulty and when there is 
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conscious need for perfecting some part of the movement before 
the whole thing can go on as the participants would wish to 
have it go 

If reliance for teaching of a program must be placed upon 
untramed teachers, then formal calisthenics will constitute a large 
part of the program To conduct successfully a natural program 
requu-es mtelligence, thorough trammg, and understandmg of 
principles Formal exercises which can be learned from a syllabus 
are about as useful as other things gained in such a way 

Clerks, business men and women, and other sedentary workers, 
who are frequently physically illiterate, employ setting-up exer- 
cises in their own homes or various programs of calisthemcs, 
labeled by such alliterative catch-names as Daily Dozen Such 
exercises are ]ust valuable enough to mislead these unfortunates, 
and without an adequate appreciation of physical education they 
are unable to distmguish between the real and the counterfeit In 
the adult world this view is illustrated by the organized mstruc- 
tion given by radio for certam types who lack the vision, wdl, or 
opportunity to carry on effectively the complete busmess of hving 
Relief exercises for children m school and radio exercises for adults 
at home are typical absurdities m an age which often forgets 
normal human needs, human possibilities m living a good life, and 
the place of ]oy and happmess m all of life 

The fact that those who pursue economic goals solely can con- 
tinue their business on half-hour, tn-weekly periods of sweat- 
exercises in the gymnasium is no criterion for the whole of phys- 
ical education This should be well understood Even less so will 
the physical needs of these persons serve as standards in time, 
type, or quality for the physical education of children 

The Place of Drill — The simple play and dramatic activities of 
the first four grades present adequate developmental and educa- 
tional opportunity without many technical diflficulties But with 
the more complex activities as illustrated in the games of higher 
organization, and in modern dance, an mcreasmg skill is required 
for the satisfactory performance of the activities These activities 
are desuable because of the range of satisfactions offered and the 
repertoire of plays provided They add to the richness of life and 
help m avoidmg that narrowness that comes when one does not 
know how or what to play 
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But m teachmg groups and particularly laige groups, facility is 
provided by being able to analyze the motor difficulty to the end 
of better performance, and working on that difficulty and in 
relation to the activity from which it arose Thus, natural activ- 
ities have technical pioblems m movement which require practice 
of the fundamental elements inherent in them Foi example, m 
teaching basketball to novices one would present the activity as a 
game, m the course of which it would readily be observed by the 
players themselves that a certain faculty in the game was lackmg, 
due to certam motor mabilities This is the source and justification 
for drill in relation to basketball In similar fashion practice m the 
technic of other activities grows out of the activities themselves 
The essential condition of this situation demands that drill be 
presented only m relation to the activity which it represents 
Therefore, the analyzed motor elements cannot be organized mto 
a system of movements planned for and taught as exercise They 
are not capable of reduction to “day’s orders,” or of use m syllabi 
except as illustration 

Fmally, it should be noted that the real activity itself is always 
superior to the practice of its parts Practice of the elements 
should nevei be made a substitute for the real thing The dull in 
sprmt startmg can never equal the actual practice in that activity 
m its normal environment Games, dance, stunts, camping, should 
comprise the core of the program, drill in parts is supplemental as 
a teaching method to facilitate the acquirement of the real activ- 
ities themselves 

When Is a Person Physically Educated? — To be physically 
educated mcludes more than a proficiency in a Vaiiety of skills 
The medium is physical activity, but the whole person is involved 
Hence, it will include, also, interests and attitudes, appreciations, 
understandings, and knowledges To be able to play a game well 
IS important, but to have such an attitude toward life that sport 
has a place is equally so To have some sportsmanlike attitudes 
about play, to know significant items m conditionmg oneself for 
activity, and to recognize good play m others — these are impera- 
tive m a pjiysically educated person And rhythm belongs, and the 
out-of-doors, fishmg and huntmg — ^the vital touch with natm-e m 
her creative powers captures for modern man old responses that 
light new fires and give new strengths 
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Moreover, the place of skill and satisfaction are never to be neg- 
lected These are basic The surest sign that one may possess an 
abiding interest in an activity is the possession of skill m it above 
the dub or novice class There may well be criticism of efforts to 
develop champions and record breakers for these may yield 
limited social returns foi the human energy and wealth expended, 
but there can never be a question of the social value of persons 
who have acquired levels of skill which help to make them inter- 
ested in play, dance, and the world of the out-of-doors 

This concept of a physically educated person differs sharply 
with views that would make physical education a body-buildmg, 
disciplmary, obedience-developing function m the schools It 
maintains that we do not exercise muscles to strengthen them, but 
we educate mdividuals through motoi activities which incgientally 
strengthen muscles The focus is the mdividual m society, and 
not his muscles It is obvious that technics will be learned and 
better learned m this approach, but the technics are only means 
and never ends 

Summary. — From the preceding discourse, the followmg would 
appear to be important. 

1 A piogiam for modern America must serve the whole man 
Man does not live by bread alone 

2. The natural program of physical education relates to the 
immemorial, racial activities of man, and leads on to pomts of 
view, skills, and practices for the whole of life 

3 The effort to correct physical defect must not result in a 
restricted, poor, and unnecessarily self-conscious life 

4 Since the test of life is not mass but function, it follows 
that correction of defect must aim not at anatomical symmetry 
but at harmonious function 

5 Human beings have by nature urges to certain types of 
activity Education starts with a tremendous force when it uses 
these fundamental impulses 

6 No child or youth can be considered educated unless he has 
acquired skills m motor activities and mterest to engage in them 

7. Dance m its varied forms offers opportunity for education 
in standards of living, for appreciation of beauty, and for ex- 
pression of beauty m many ways 

8 The more vigorous testmg of the mdividual given by combat 
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and self-defense activities offeis a school of training m self-control 
that IS unequalled by any other agency in the school 

9 Physical education must help to reduce physical illiteracy, 
through training in the alphabet of daily life activities 

10 Physical education is not to be restricted to a gymnasium, 
its activities mclude, aside from certam special skills m the small 
muscles, the whole lange of motor education The out-of-doors 
should be used widely 

11 The technic related to natural activities is analyzed for 
teachmg purposes but it should not be separated from the activity 
out of which it arises, noi synthesized mto a special “system” of 
practice 

QUESTIONS 

1 Why does preoccupation with the means of making a living 
prevent, so often, consideration of how to live? 

2 Why do some people believe that play and recreation, fit- 
ness and motor skills should be ignored? 

3 What are the six parts of the natural piogram? 

4 How are they to be accomplished? 

5 In what do they result immediately? Remotely? 

6 Why should corrective gymnastics be individuahzed? 

7 What leads children to engage m games? 

8 What should be a standard of education for boys and girls? 

9 What should the dance program include? Why must one 
know hfe m order to dance significantly? Is this true for other arts? 

10 What IS the function of the social dance in high school? 
Why? 

11 What are self-testing and self-defense activities? Why are 
they valuable? 

12 What are the fundamental skills? 

13 Why are activities of the field, trail, and camp a part of the 
program of physical education? 

14 What part has gymnastics m the program? What part drill? 

15 When is a person physically educated? 
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AIM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


“The tune appears to have come when education should recog- 
nize certam verities de M de la Pahsse First and foremost of 
these IS the obvious truth that education exists for the child and 
not the child for education, and, secondly, that though the sub- 
jects be many, the child is one, and that therefore whatever 
education is given to it, that education must be a whole m itself, 
or in other words, the subjects, ’arts, crafts, or accomplishments 
that are taught, whether they be physical geography or physical 
exercises, must no longer be taught in watertight compartments, 
but must take account of each other’s presence m the cumculum, 
and, as far as possible, be linked up together into an organic 
whole ” — Brereton 

“Physical education is for the sake of mental and moral culture 
and not an end in itself It is to make the intellect, feelings, and 
will more vigorous, sane, supple, and resourceful ” — G Stanley 
HaU 

“Spmoza makes the pregnant remark that we do not know 
what Body is capable of We may go a step further, and, fol- 
lowmg Aristotle, declare that we shall never know, till Body 
finds its true function as instrument of fully developed Soul 
For materialism consists, not m frankest recognition of matter, 
but in the assignment to it of a spurious^ supremacy or mde- 
pendence Theie can be no materialism m utmost emphasis upon 
physical education so long as ‘Body for the sake of Soul’ is as it 
was with Plato, the presiding prmciple of educational action ’’ — 
MacCunn 




CHAPTER IX 


Aim of Physical Education 

General Considerations in Formulating an Aim of Physical 
Education — The formulation of a theory of physical education 
ought to grow out of a practice which is continually checked by 
principles Theory and practice should be subjected to a constant 
correction, the one by the other, affording a reciprocal and neces- 
sary modification The effort should always be made to provide 
actual activities to illustrate the principles presented and to find 
acceptable prmciples to justify the practice 

This is the test that the practical person should set himself in 
workmg with a program of physical education There is no reason 
for pride in a position or a type of work which is maintained on 
any other basis The person who can teach a program and still 
have a very little imderstandmg of the legitimate objectives and 
no concern about the relation of the immediate professional inter- 
est to other programs and other human effort is makmg a ques- 
tionable contribution to the work of the world Such autotehc 
teachmg makes the person a slave to a system or method, hence 
he loses the inspiration that comes from work that has meanmg. 

This relationship of theory to practice and of practice to theory 
illustrates what is meant by the frequent admonition of thmkers 
that one should keep an open mind The one thing that should be 
remembered by physical educators is that no discussion of physical 
education represents a final statement. The most elaborate “sys- 
tem” of gymnastics is just the kind of method and material 
which is most susceptible to mterpretation, modification, and, at 
tunes, complete rejection It is always a vain thmg to attempt to 
force the living mto set molds All the molds crack They are too 
constricted and too rigid for what we try to put mto them The 
physical education of the human race cannot be resolved into a 
system or mto a method for all tune At any one period, the best 
thought can be brought to bear upon the problems confrontmg the 
profession and the most practical solution offered Succeeding 
generations will of necessity feel free to discard much that we 
have done, and to meet the problems of their day with new ideas, 
*47 
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different organizations, and more abundant opportunities For the 
present, the chief business is to find truth, to build sanely and 
with justifications, there will be more then to salvage in the future 
Students of physical education should remember that the doc- 
times taught them in their professional school are not necessarily 
true To too great an extent students have the foolish habit of 
acceptmg fuUy the dicta of professors without going through the 
process of reaUy makmg the conclusions of the professor their 
own Even those whose judgment we respect and concerning whose 
integrity we have no doubt are liable to error and frequently make 
mistakes The essential problem before the student or teacher of 
physical education is to arrive at a pomt of view that he can live 
with, acquire an attitude that he can support and, if necessary, 
defend Authorities or experts m one’s own field may be quoted, 
but only believed to the pomt where there can be essential agree- 
ment with the position stated In a field outside one’s own, one 
selects and follows an expert implicitly, to do so m instances where 
one should exercise one’s own judgment is to stultify one’s self 
Aim and Its Relationships. — An aim indicates direction, point 
of view, or goal It is general in nature As Dewey suggests, an 
aim IS not really conceived unless the means are visualized and 
organized for the end m view Objectives, on the other hand, are 
precise, definite, and limited statements of steps in the procedure 
of reahzation of the aim Between aim and objectives there arises 
the need for statement of purposes which are not general enough 
to be an aim and not precise enough to be objectives These declara- 
tions may be called platforms, purposes, and similar terms, thus 
avoidmg confusion m terminology 
An illustration of this practice is shown m the following report 
of a national committee of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 

TEN CARDINAL POINTS IN THE PLATFORM OP THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION, A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

An adequate education will include worthwhile experiences in 
health, physical education, and recreation Not only the concept 
of unity of the organism but also the clear recognition of the inter- 
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relations between organism and environment require that this educa- 
tion, if it IS to be adequate, must concern itself with facilities, -program, 
and leadership This may be accomplished through the development of 

1 A comprehensive health protection program of children, 
including an adequate health examination, control of communic- 
able disease, and healthful school living in the entire curricular 
and extia-curiicular life of the school, directed toward the edu- 
cational goal of developmg capacity foi self-direction in health 
matters 

2 Health mstruction based upon scientific materials pro- 
gressively arranged throughout the grades and upper schools, and 
directed toward personal accomplishment and social ideals Safety 
should be mcluded in this instruction, 

3 A physical education program for all pupils every day, 
usmg activities that are educationally sound as well as develop- 
mentally desirable, progressively graded, and adapted to meet 
mdividual and group needs 

4 Opportunities for the development of skills and interests m 
recreational hobbies that may range the entire curriculum, but 
centering most often m music, literature and drama, fine, plastic, 
and industrial arts, physical education, and various club activities 
of the school 

5 Adequate indoor and outdoor facilities and sufficient time 
m the curriculum for all parts of the program, properly prepared 
personnel, and organization of pupils to permit the development 
of good instructional programs 

6 Procedures for the scientific classification, grading, and pro- 
motion of pupils m harmony with the best practice m general 
education 

7 The organization and administration of health, physical 
education, and recreation m the schools as a smgle, executive 
department, utilizing community and school effort and resources 
m the establishment of common purposes and policies as to 
finance, use of facilities, and cooperative workmg relationships 
among the personnel involved, all directed toward and thoroughly 
integrated with the general purpose of education 

8 The accreditment of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion activities in all schools and colleges for graduation and accep- 
tande from high school for college entrance 
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9 Extension'^of the'~desii?able and practical measures for the 
promotion of health, physical education and recreation among 
boys and girls in schools to all members of the community, as the 
broader implications of education are accepted, and as the ideas 
of play and recreation as aspects of the finest hvmg gam recog- 
nition 

10 Professionally educated and adequately accredited admin- 
istrators, supervisors, teachers and specialists for all aspects of the 
health, physical education and recreation programs Personnel 
should be recognized as includmg school physicians, dentists, 
nurses, nutritionists, mental hygienists, and other special health 
workers, physical educators mcludmg athletic coaches, and recrea- 
tion workers and teachers 

An Aim of Physical Education — Physical education should aim 
to promde skiUed leadership and adequate facilities which will afford 
an opportunity for the individual or group to act in situations which 
are physically wholesome, mentally stimulating and satisfying,'and 
socially sound 

These terms reqiure defintion This will be given by stating 
what IS meant and also what is not covered by the term 

By “physically wholesome” it is meant m general that situation 
that IS good for a man as determined by scientific experiment or 
that can be inferred from available scientific knowledge, or that 
is shown clearly by experience This will mean control of the 
environment as regards sanitary matters, such as air, dust, clean- 
Imess, communicable disease, etc Moreover, since the subject is 
physical education the activity must produce the physiological 
results of exercise. The evidence is clear that a considerable 
amoimt of physical education is soft, not nearly vigorous enough 
to secure a high development of organic systems Frequently insuf- 
ficient time IS devoted to the program In order to secure “phys- 
ically wholesome” outcomes, adequate time is essential Often, 
however, significant tune is frittered away m poorly selected activ- 
ities It IS always important that activity should have reference 
to the condition of the mdividual At times the most physically 
wholesome thing for the person is complete rest There exists con- 
siderable unwholesome physical education in the schools and 
colleges which arises out of msufihcient diagnosis and lack of 
proper classification of boys and girls for activity 
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It IS important to judge all activities by this criterion, “phys- 
ically wholesome ” In this connection mention is made of Mara- 
thon races, underwater swimming, and the boy’s game of basket- 
hall played by girls, games in which one is active while other 
players stand around, and sunilai activities not “physically whole- 
some ” 

By “mentally stimulating and satisfymg” reference is made to 
situations which provide necessity for thinkmg m relation to the 
activity, and which gives satisfaction as the end-result of the ac- 
tivity that has been going on Clearly then one must seek to 
secure from the participants a state of satisfaction from proper 
impulses and reactions and dissatisfactions from improper ones 
One of the mam concerns is to piovide opportunity for satisfaction 
of the fundamental racial impulses which serve a useful purpose 
today m society The chasing and fleeing games and numerous 
self-testing activities afford opportunity of a desirable sort It 
should be clear also that m the final analysis the situation that is 
mentally stimulatmg and satisfymg will secure the intellectual 
control and sanction over the emotional ones Society is so organ- 
ized today that the person controlled by the emotions rather than 
by the intellect suffers greatly and is distinctly less efficient. 

It IS important to point out that mental gymnastics are of 
limited power to stimulate, and are likely, if continued past the 
period of novelty, to be distmctly dissatisfying Response-com- 
mand exercises fall m this category To develop an approvmg 
attitude toward physical activity, to acquire a point of view 
which favors its contmuance, are vital to the pupd so far as his 
physical education is concerned Physical education is an activity 
which should be based on the nature of the individual, and he con- 
ducted to increase mterest as well as skills Graduates of high 
school frequently come to college seekmg to be excused from 
physical education because of dissatisfying experience m physical 
education Faulty aims and traditional teaching result at times m 
a positive dislike for an activity which is largely justified m educa- 
tion on the basis that it wiU be continued throughout life 

The problem in movement is always the individual pupil’s or 
student’s own problem, however The realization that the indi- 
vidual has a problem, related as it is to an mner uige to solve it, 
opens the way for thought and favors thinkmg about it 
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It IS precisely at this point that we find the weakest link in all 
types of physical education, although the formal, traditional type 
fads utterly here We need to remmd ourselves continually of the 
need to give the child a situation where mental activity can go on 
It is in this connection that Courtis^ writes “The failure of con- 
ventional teachmg hes m the fact that it does not recognize that 
true education results only when an mdividual purposes, plans, 
acts, judges, and generalizes foi hrmself ” Later he says “Conse- 
quently, after the children have once formed satisfactory purposes 
they must be made wholly responsible foi the achievement of their 
purposes, the teacher absti acting himself from the situation and 
contenting himself with watching the struggles of the children to 
achieve their goals ” Note he says "thevr goals ” This entire 
article is well worth the careful study of eveiy teacher 
By “socially sound” it is meant that physical education should 
make adequate provision for the appearance and development of 
moral and social values This provision is secured largely through 
the teaching and directing staff in charge of the activities These 
values are possessed by the teacher, and should have such mean- 
ing that one would be willing to work for them In teachmg social 
and moral values one has to deal with building proper attitudes 
and general appreciation, so that the response secured in i elation 
to physical education will be thought of as typical of the kind of 
response which should always be made Honesty in play is of 
some importance m itself, but its chief value lies m the opportunity 
given to the teacher to develop an attitude which will favor 
honesty as a quality desirable for one to express at all times 
Whatever the program of the school or the out-of-school life of 
the child, there are always concomitant learnings These are not 
injected into the learning process, but are a part of it, and can 
never be dissociated Now, while the school m general has been 
given the mam responsibility for teachmg standards, and devel- 
oping this second result as well as the first, the part that physical 
education is to play is not always clear If one follows the lead of 
those who advocate a back-to-the-body movement, the newer 
emphasis on concomitant learnings will have no clear obligation 
The utter worthlessness of the back-to-the-body idea lies not alone 
in the meagerness of its outlook, but in the complete blindness to 
^ Courtis, S A Detrovl Journal of Edrusahon, February, 1982 
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tlie fact that no matter what you teach, games or weight hftmg, 
theie are always concomitant learnings Physical education has 
objectives and means foi attaining them which include more than 
physical efEciency and muscular power, important as these are 
It is this lecogilition that has been an effective force back of the 
playground movement, the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and similar 
organizations Their programs, while primarily concerned with 
physical education activities, are receiving the support of com- 
munities because of the character-building discipline, the social 
and moral education, the concomitant learnings which are pos- 
sible 

There are important difficulties to be surmounted in the real- 
ization of worth-while concomitant learnings in physical educa- 
tion There will always be learnings, it should be remembered, but 
the kind of learnings which may be socially worth-while are 
difficult to achieve 

What is accepted as “socially sound" by one generation may 
be discarded by another Over a long period of time there has 
been established a number of qualities which are generally ac- 
cepted today, and, in all probability, will be continued as worthy 
because of the contiibution they make to social control and 
human happiness These qualities are truthfulness, honesty, fair 
dealing, the give-and-take spirit, loyalty, modesty, courtesy, sub- 
mission to group opinion, self-restraint, self-disciphne, gentleness, 
courage, generosity Unless physical education results m socially 
useful conduct it has no right to the teim education 

The Fallacy of the Back-to-the-Body Aim — The most significant 
fact in educational philosophy during the past twenty-five years 
is the broadening of the aim of physical education Before 1915, 
the geneially stated and widely accepted aim expressed concern 
solely about physical outcomes The items of the aims weie cor- 
rection of posture, development of muscle, promotion of intes- 
tinal peiistalsis, increase of perspiration, and similar purposes 

The growing sciences underlying physical education forced a 
new interpretation The biological values — always of great impor- 
tance — ^were not discarded but the other aspects of the total 
individual weie now recognized also This newer and total inter- 
pretation IS widely accepted today and naturally a great change 
has occurred m the program itself 
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In recent years there have been efforts to lead physical educa- 
tion back to a bone and muscle past Responsible leaders have 
phrased this endeavor as a “back-to-the-body” movement 
Scarcely a movement, as yet, its potentiahty for m]ury to a great 
field IS serious enough for us to inquire fully hito the matter 
Regardless of the zeal and energy of the proponents of this idea, 
three fields of learning will never allow physical education to go 
back to the body 

Physiology Will Not Allow It to Oo Back — Wlien physiology 
was a “science” of parts, it was acceptable to talk about muscular 
exercise m terms of effects on muscles alone, or circulation alone, 
or on any smgle function In those days the hygiene of exercise 
was discussed solely in terms of perspiration and intestinal peris- 
talsis and without any recognition of the emotions and mental 
hygiene 

Today, however, modern physiology presents the facts about 
endocrine secretions, the correlation of organic systems in indis- 
pensably related functions, and the balance of forces m complete 
integration of the organism Indeed, if one should remark that 
physical education is going back to the body, a modern physiologist 
would be likely to ask, “Where is that?” He might observe that the 
hand is as much bram as body and that thmking is as surely 
physical as mental All functions are the expression of the whole 
organism 

No, modern physiology will not allow physical education to go 
back to the body 

Psychology Will Not Allow It to Oo Back — ^When psychology 
was a “science” of mind, it was customary for psychologists to 
discuss will, perception, memory, and other isolated categories of 
mental activity In those days, it was usual for physical education 
to concern itself with body and psychology to concern itself with 
mind 

Today, there are many different schools of psychology — Thorn- 
dikian. Gestalt, Behavioristic, Objective, and others In aU of 
them, however, there is no place for the dualistic notion of mind 
and body, as separate and distinct entities The mdividual is a 
receivmg organism played upon by a variety of forces He responds 
to these, he modifies them, or in turn is himself changed by them 
Man, however, is a whole. If then a physical educator proposes to 
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deal with the body and sets out on a plan of weight-hftmg or a 
similar restricted program in the expectation of avoidmg the 
mental and social, a modem psychologist is likely to ask, “But 
what are you doing to interests, emotions, and habit patterns of 
the person?” If the answer is, “Well, I’m concerned with the 
body, someone else must look after the interests and emotions,” 
the psychologist may quite properly observe, “You cannot do 
that Every tune you lift a weight you affect the whole man, not 
just a muscle ” 

No, modern psychology will not allow physical education to go 
back to the body 

Philosophy Will Not Allow It to Oo Back — ^When philosophy 
concerned itself with a system of values apart from the conditions 
of life in which human action took place, it dealt, of necessity, with 
conduct as an abstraction This was easy to do when mmd and 
spirit were abstractions, separate and distinct from body 

Philosophy, however, changed its position as the evidences from 
psychology and physiology revealed the unity of the orgamsm and 
the interplay between organism and environment This latter rela- 
tion IS revealed in Jack’s words when he writes, “You will never 
get a beautiful England imtil you get a beautiful people to live 
m It ” 

Philosophy IS mterested m the whole person It recognizes, there- 
fore, the importance of the physical aspects of the individual 
Smce there is appreciation of the importance of the biological in 
human affairs, the philosopher does not wish it to acquue a 
spurious supremacy Therefore, he holds that cultivation of the 
body for the body’s sake can never be justified All strength and 
power developed which is not used to further mental and spiritual 
values are parasitic forces consummg the earth’s bounty Em- 
phasis upon the social does not mean that we are to be satisfied 
with a pale and paUid ascetic Vigorous physical hfe is not mcom- 
patible with generous impulses and human kindlmess, but it is 
very easy to forget and to thmk of strength and power as ends 
mstead of considering them as means There are numerous illus- 
trations of instances when this confusion appears The exclusive 
attention to biologic objectives is typical of the end-result in 
body culture which finds m its own symmetry, its own power, its 
own skill sufficient justification of the use of time, effort, and 
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money It is not fair to assume that such onesided culture neces- 
sarily results m unworthy social types, but it is a fair statement 
to say that we cannot take the risk of educating a stronger and 
more healthy mdividual without seriously attempting also to make 
him socially minded, fair and ]ust m action, generous m behavior, 
kmdly and humane m attitude If the physical educator says, 
“Well, I’ll look after the biological, you take care of the social,” 
the modern philosopher will reply qmetly but firmly, “You, too, 
don’t see the forest ” 

No, modern philosophy will not allow physical education to go 
back to the body 

Summary — The following pomts summarize the discussion of 
this chapter 

1 An aim is essential for the teacher of physical education It 
must be his aim — a chart by which he directs his course 

2 An aim is to be distinguished from objectives, standards, 
purposes, and platforms 

3 The aim presented m this chapter derives from the fact that 
the child or youth is a growing, developmg organism with certam 
biological, mental, and social needs, from the fact that there is an 
mcreasmgly great difficulty m meetmg these needs m modern 
society without planmng for leadership and facihties which pro- 
vide opportunity, and from the fact that the mdividual is a total 
organism 

4 Modern physiology, psychology, and philosophy will not 
tolerate a narrow aim of physical education, devoted to biological 
values alone 

QtJESTIONS 

1 What general considerations should be taken into account 
when formulatmg an aim of physical education? Would you con- 
sider Brereton’s view? Hall’s aim? MacCunn’s statement? 

2 How would you distmguish between an aim and a platform? 

3 What IS an opportunity m physical education? 

4 What IS the meamng of the words, physically wholesome^ 
Give five examples 

5 What does the phrase mentaUy stimulating and satisfying 
mean to you? Illustrate 

6 When is a program socially sounds 
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7 At the present point m your study, is it reasonable to infer 
that biological values are ignored when proper attention is directed 
to the social? 

8 Is either one to be considered more important than the 
other? Does your answer mean that one may not be important? 

9 When attention is called to the direction you are walking, 
does that imply that you can now ignore good form in walkmg, or 
speed m walking, or other physical elements? 

10 What IS the back-to-the-body idea? 

11 Why will it fail? 

12 For what persons and progiams may it be a proper cor- 
rective? 
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OBJECTIVES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“Men shoot and throw At first this is done as an ‘instinctive’ 
or natural reaction to some situation The result, when it is 
observed, gives a new meaning to the activity Henceforth men 
m throwing and shooting think of it m terms of its outcome, 
they act intelhgently or have an end (objective) Liking the 
activity m its acquired meamng, they not only ‘take aim’ when 
they throw, instead of throwing at random, but they find or make 
targets at which to aim This is the origin and nature of ‘goals’ 
of action They are ways of definmg and deeperung the meanmg 
of activity Having an end or aim is thus a characteristic of 'present 
activity It is the means by which an activity becomes adapted 
when otherwise it would be blmd and disorderly, and by which it 
gets meanmg when otherwise it would be mechanical In a strict 
sense an end-m-view is a means in present action, present action 
is not a means to a remote end Men do not shoot because targets 
exist, but they set up targets m order that throwing and shooting 
may be more effective and significant.” — ^Dewey 




CHAPTER X 


Objectives in Physical Education 

General Considerations — ^The term, “objective,” is used by the 
author to mean a precise, exact, and realizable end, and hence is 
not synonymous with aim Popularized durmg the First World War, 
and mdicatmg a certain geographical position or tactical maneuver, 
it will help to clear the confusion caused by the more general term 
aim, and in practice should lead to a definite distinction between 
the two terms In military terms, an aim may be to wm the war, 
an objective to wm a particular battle, to repulse an enemy assault, 
or to sink a particular ship In educational terms, an aim may be 
to develop the human personality, an objective, to have a child 
criticize his own performance, to gain five pounds, or to walk with 
his toes pointmg forwaid 

Aim IS used, then, to denote the direction, general purpose, 
objective marks out the specific points along the way, all of 
which contribute to the realization of the aim The moment an 
aim IS achieved it becomes an objective in the action that goes on 
Another and more remote aim appears to chart the continmng 
course In this sense then, the aim is never realized, and only the 
objectives are within the bounds of practical accomplishment In 
Browning’s lines, 

“Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp. 

Or what’s a Heaven for?” 

there is suggested this ideal character of aim On the contrary, 
an objective is of the most practical sort In fact, only as it can 
be realized and recognized as an accomplished fact, perhaps 
measured, is it a legitimate objective 

This distinction between aim and objective partakes somewhat 
of the quality associated with any philosophical discussion of 
ends The realization of an end only prepares the way for a take-off 
in the accomplishment of other and more distant ends In similar 
vein an objective represents one step along the way to fulfilment 
of the aim 
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The objective, then, is conciete. One should be able to tell when 
it has been reached, but this measurable quality does not exclude 
statements of objectives that for the present cannot be measured 
Some of the objectives to be presentljr set forth are of this ten- 
tative character Nevertheless their indeterminate nature is due 
not to the quality of the objeetive, but more fiequently to the 
lack of means of measurement This feature will be cleared up as 
soon as the necessaiy research work is done This discussion of 
the objectives of physical education will be arranged m the order 
of the activities presented m the outlme of the natural program 
Objectives of Individual Gymnastics — In this group are pre- 
ventive and corrective objectives 

Preventive — Through proper use of the motoi mechanism, ade- 
quate nutrition, strong muscles and wearing of correct clothing 
and shoes, some postural defects can be prevented Mental hy- 
giene and normal mterests will prevent others The tendency to 
assign a single factor as a cause is, except m cases of specific dis- 
ease, a mistake For example strong muscles are regarded by 
experts as msurance against postural defect, but m some studies 
there is no relationship between muscular strength and good 
postures Defects resulting from disease, such as anterior polio- 
myelitis, tuberculosis of the spine, and rickets, may be prevented 
in some but not m all cases 

In the problem of good postures,^ the objective involves a con- 
cept of body relationships in terms of readiness to act By good 
postures is meant an adjustment of body parts to each other which 
results in an erect, alert whole, representing readiness for mental or 
physical effort This broadenmg of the concept “posture” to include 
mental as well as physical characteristics implies the following 
(1) selection and wearing of clothing which favors readiness, (2) 
facial expression, indicative of an emotional control which favors 
readmess, and (3) objective rather than a subjective maimer, as 
favorable to readmess 

The emphasis on the psychological in relation to postures is in 
hne with the experience of teachers of individual gymnastics, and 
also conforms to experimental evidence from neurology 
^ The term postures is used to indicate that there are many good postures, not 
one The term posturing might be better smce what we seek is a dynamic adjust- 
ment, not a structural goal 
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Corrective — In this phase of the objective for individual gym- 
nastics we aie concerned with complete correction or maximum 
amehoration of the defect. The procedure for this objective is well 
stated by many specialists m this field 
In the discussion of principles Miss Todd^ stresses the impor- 
tance of three factors 1, balance of weight of pelvis, thorax, and 
skull, 2, position of shoulders and sternum, and 3, position of the 
fifth lumbar vertebra 

Physical education must study anew the human motor mech- 
anism with reference to body control, strains, and expenditure of 
energy. It is a mistake to regard parts of the body as isolated and 
unrelated mechamsms Integration of the entire mechanism as a 
mechanical instrument is just as important for success in correc- 
tion of defect or education m use, as integration with reference to 
physical, mental, and social aspects of life 
Much of the so-called corrective work is not acceptable because 
of the attempt to correct individual defects in class work of a 
large group, the neglect of important elements m personahty, and 
the failure to recogmze the need for integration of the entire 
individual. 

Objectives in Games, Athletics, Sports, Aquatics, and Equita- 
tion. — In this group, generally, it is to be desired that skill in and 
love for an activity be established to the end that the activity will 
go on The goal here is continuation of the activity To secure 
this there must be acquired suflficient skiU which will rank the 
individual above the novice class for his stage of development, 
and suflficient love for the activity to afford an mcentive to par- 
ticipate even when the conditions are not favorable The close 
relation between love for play and skiU in play establishes the 
justification for reasonable perfection m the activity 

The piecise games, athletics, sports, or aquatics one should be 
skilled in, and the exact degree of skill to be required, cannot be 
stated. Nor is it known, m all instances, what particular modifica- 
tions are necessary for age and sex differences How many games 
should one know? How well should one be able to play? These 
are questions which need extensive study Of the many activities 
in this group two seem to have secured a well-defined status- 
equitation and swimming 

2 Todd, M. E The Thinking Body, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 
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For the former, it would seem reasonable to propose that for 
certam persons who have an opportunity to ride horses the* fol- 
lowing obtain 

1 Ability to iide a “broken” horse with pleasure and profit to 
the rider and without haim to the horse The number of gaits to 
be mastered is a matter of individual preference 

2 Ability to care for a horse, to feed, water, and bed-down a 
horse 

3 Ability to enjoy the out-of-doois rather than the sawdust 
rmg 

For swimming, there are a number of objectives set by depart- 
ments of physical education These vary greatly, but most depart- 
ments agree in requunng some specific proficiency The following 
are commonly held objectives 

1 Ability to swim any stroke the length of the pool (60 feet) 
and to execute a plain front dive 

2. Ability to keep up m the watei for a period of three (3) 
minutes 

3 Ability to swmi, to float, and to turn from a front to a back 
position in the water and vice versa. 

4 Ability to swim different distances Obviously every soldier 
and sailor shoidd be able to swim 

Swimming lends itself to precise statement of objectives, and 
objectives may be used to stimulate performance in the activity 

Objectives of Dance. — ^Dance m its various foims has become 
a recognized part of physical education during the past thirty 
years But only for the last five years have many peisons stopped 
to ask the reason for its increasingly wide acceptance and the 
magnitude of the place it fills m our educational piogram Before 
that we heard that dance was good exercise — but so were Swedish 
gymnastics, or that dance was pretty and graceful — but so was 
“Hearts and Flowers,” rendered gracefully as a parlor accomplish- 
ment Neither of these reasons is sufiScient to justify the place 
dance occupies today m physical education 

Durmg the past fertile ten-year period definite objectives have 
been formulated which serve as a basis for the selection of the 
types of dance activities which are best smted to the desired ends 

Dance activity is a broad term which should include folk, na- 
tional, tap, social, modern dance and their basic technics as well 
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as the singing and dramatic games, the pantomimic rhythms of the 
kindergaiten and primary grades No one type of dance is ade- 
quate to meet the varying needs of individuals, old and young, 
tall and squat, literal and imaginative 

Modem physical education is concerned with the development 
of the whole individual Dance from time immemorial has been an 
expression of the most fundamental impulses of mankind, his 
desires and aspirations, his needs and hungers Until recently, the 
veneer of civilization has blocked any dance expression that could 
possibly satisfy the whole child oi the whole man Modern dance, 
vital, oontioversial and dynamic has gradually evolved to resolve 
this difficulty, to satisfy the whole thinking, feeling and acting 
person To project meanings through rhythmic movement is a 
challenge which can be met only by the whole personality 

Any well-ordered progiam will include relaxation, and co- 
ordination which involves considerable tension or contraction So 
far as dance is concerned, the power to relax consciously is val- 
uable only as a foundation upon which to build movements of 
varying degiees of tension It is impoitant that a student should 
acquire those motor skills which are essential to a satisfying per- 
formance of all types of dance This will necessarily include loco- 
motor movements — ^walking, runnmg, leaping, hopping, skipping, 
sliding, galloping, and combinations of these the polka, waltz, 
mazuika and schottische This will also include a bioad experience 
in nonlocomotoi or axial movement, swinging, sustained, sharply 
accented^ — ^or percussive movement If no one type of movement 
IS overemphasized a wide movement vocabulary wiU be gamed and 
harmful muscle patterns will not be set 

With the majority of people the legs only are used m walkmg, 
with perhaps a swing of the forearm Women, especially those past 
their first youth, are apt to walk with little action in the upper leg 
or thigh If the hips aie used at all, it is usually with a tilting 
motion from side to side The back is held rigid, or is cairied as a 
load, not as a pait of the mechanism, the foot is used as though 
made of one solid bone In such a walk the accent is down and the 
result IS heavy and unlovely 

When the body is rhythmically co-ordinated the spme is flexible, 
the leg swings from the hip, knees slightly bent with and a push 
ofi from the toe of the rear foot. With each step there is a slight 
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forward-upward tilt of the pelvis The arms swing slightly from 
the shoulder, not the elbow There is an effect of “upness” that 
reacts on the spnit and the whole walk gains m resilience and 
efficiency 

In addition to the objectives in motor technics, there are 
specific ends in adjustment of the individual to the group A sense 
of belonging to a working group is valuable to every personality 
It comes from planning and woiking together foi a common pur- 
pose, a goal that is recognized and accepted as valuable and desir- 
able The necessity for adapting one’s own movement to syn- 
chromize with that of otheia and of conformmg to a particular 
design carries with it a strong feeling of responsibility to the 
group 

The achievement of this objective necessarily leads to the 
acquisition of poise A person who is absorbed in rhythmically 
co-ordinated movement necessarily loses self-consciousness Self- 
consciousness IS a form of fear — a fear that the individual may 
not convey to the group the impiession his mind thinks he should 
make, a fear that his inadequacy of expression may make him 
ridiculous m the eyes of others This self-consciousness is inhibi- 
tory, and consequently destructive Much of the lack of poise in 
persons is due to lack of skill In young children fears and self- 
consciousness in various situations hvae been lessened by an 
mcrease of motor skiU Where there is a skill, suggests Jersild, 
there is a way 

To remove self-consciousness it is frequently necessary only to 
change the attitude of an individual toward his own performance 
There ai-e many who believe that only those who are “graceful” 
should dance These should be brought to realize that it is for the 
value of the experience itself and not for the polished perfection 
of the results that dance is worth while in the physical education 
program As Walter Pater remarked, “It is experience we want, 
not the fruits of experience ” 

When movement is regarded from an aesthetic point of view, 
the umque and distinctive elements m dance are considered 
These include beauty of hue, scope of movement possible for the 
human body, and consciousness of power in the control of a 
responsive body 

Appreciation of music— -to recognize and respond to those ele- 
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ments in music which are basic to good dance composition con- 
siders dynamics, expressive quality, form or design and rhythmic 
elements, such as primary rhythm or meter, secondary rhythm 
or note-pattern, phrasing, tempo, and syncopation 

Ability to make one’s own rhythm, not merely to respond to 
the accurate accompaniment of a good accompanist, is an impor- 
tant objective 

Appreciation of good design m movement will consider floor 
pattern and body contour 

There are important by-products of dance The power to relax 
carries with it the means of improving postures The appreciation 
of beauty m movement is a strong motivation for good postures 
A dance which calls for extension and elevation of the whole body 
is far more stimulating than the catch phrases “stand tall” and 
“stretch up ” The latter is purely physical m its application, while 
the former carries an emotional appeal which is undeniably more 
effective The technic of modern dance aims to develop an ex- 
pressive body, flexible and well co-ordmated In detail, such a 
body will exhibit a flexible spine with normal dorsal and lumbar 
curves, strong flexible feet, well-developed waist muscles, a strong 
contracted abdominal wall, a head carried high, but without ten- 
sion m neck, shoulders, and chest These points sought m the 
name of artistic expression bring with them the beauty of ideal 
postures and bearing 

Another by-product of dance is an increased appreciation of the 
other arts, music, painting, sculpture, stage and costume design 
This does not come about as the result of direct teaching but from 
comments made by the skillful teacher upon the associated arts as 
they relate to any dance project 

In general, the objectives pertaining to neuromuscular skills and 
organic stimulation have been emphasized to a much greater 
degree than the aesthetic objectives All objectives should be con- 
stantly in the mind of the teacher The student, on the other 
hand, shonld want to participate because it is interesting to 
build dances, just as it is interesting to write poems, tunes or paint 
pictures because it is fun to move well and expressively, to skip, 
to jump, to sway and to run 

Dance is the art side of physical education In folk dance, the 
social element, and in tap dance the rhythmic and play elements 
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predominate, but in modern dance it is clearly recognized that 
artistic execution by the individual and the group is the ulti- 
mate goal 

Objectives in Hikmg, Camping, Fishmg, and Huntmg — The 
objectives in hiking, camping, fishmg, and huntmg have distinct 
national value in preparation for modern warfare They are 
equally valuable for normal social life The proposed objectives 
given below are tentative 

1 Hiking 

(a) Ability in adult to hike 15 to 20 miles a day with pack 
(one rest m every seven days, U S Army standard) 
without undue fatigue This should be scaled for dif- 
ferent ages, also stated without pack 

2 Camping 

(a) Ability to build a fire 

(b) Ability to build a bough bed 

(c) Ability to swing an axe and cut wood 

(d) Ability to cook food in vessels by boiling, in pans by 

frying, m pans by baking or roasting, and on a stick 

(e) Abihty to make a blanket roll 

(f) Abihty to pitch a lean-to or tent, etc 

(g) Abihty to tie rope knots 

3 Pishing 

(а) Abihty to bait a hook correctly 

(б) Abihty to cast a fly correctly 

(c) Abihty to clean and prepare fish for cooking 

4 Hunting 

(a) Abihty to recogmze anunal signs, such as tracks, marks 

on trees, etc 

(b) Abihty to follow anunals, based upon a knowledge of 

their characteristic ways of acting 
Objectives m Self-testing Activities. Stunts on Apparatus and 
Personal Combat Activities. — The objectives of self-testing activ- 
ities need to be determined m many areas and more exactly than 
at present Should all boys be able to chin themselves? How many 
times? Should all boys learn the handspring, cartwheel, forward 
and backward roUs, handstand, and snap-up? Which ones should 
girls learn? The objectives m stunts may have wide apphcation 
For example, how high should one be able to vault? Is rope climb- 
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mg an essential skill? What utilities have these in war? The objec- 
tives m personal combat seem to be well accepted 

1 Acquiring skill and ability likely to be of value in everyday life 

2 Development of athletic skills in terms of some obstacle 

3 Ability to handle the body through increase of physical effi- 

ciency by development of neuromuscular skills m relation to 
some object to be surmounted by the body as a whole 

4 Afford opportunity to increase self-assurance and courage in 

face of physical danger To make possible such work in 
artificial surroundings and with artificial equipment The 
woods and fields offer the ideal situation to be used as much 
as possible 

5 Ability to attack and defend with many and varied means, for 

the defeating of an opponent oi for defending one’s self 
This IS valuable in society for all young males 
In seeking the objectives of this group, it is important not to 
lose the essential purpose through devotion to traditional forms 
Thus, in stunts on apparatus, it is desirable to consider the appa- 
ratus as an obstacle to mount or to get over easily, or as soon as 
possible, and to avoid forms which constrict the chest, make 
breathing difficult, and postures stooped 
Objectives m Fundamental Skills. — ^These skills comprise in 
related and associated foims, or in direct copy, all of the technic 
of the four preceding groups They are the groundwork out of 
which drill arises For all time they will demand the attention of 
man, and must therefore give a conspicuous part in the education 
of the child Their performance requires the application of certain 
principles that must guide m the teaching of their form 
There are dangers m their use (1) The attempt to systematize 
the activities and offei drill m technic in place of the real experi- 
ence, and (2) the distortion of the true form through the necessity 
of adaptation to class use This should never be permitted, e g , 
sprint start 

In the past the practice of calisthenics, apparatus exercises, or 
other forms of gymnastics, so far as these have shaped the body 
of physical education, has been based upon mechanical pimciples 
Thus, the Swedish system of gymnastics is constructed entirely on 
the basis of mechanical levers, weights, and power From this 
starting point a large variety of possible movements is selected 
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It IS contended here that this method is wrong, because it 
considers man only as an anatomic fact, and not as a representa- 
tive of the race in evolution The differences in the two views is 
stupendous The foimer knows muscular attachments, articula- 
tions, the latter views the evolution of animal life, and seeks to 
secure data and knowledge regarding the past of man, the forces 
at work producing man, the reason foi man’s present bodily 
orgamzation, and the possible future developments of the human 
orgamsm It is held that for the purpose of achievmg for man the 
best and most favorable condition for function and for life, it is 
necessary to approximate m man’s exercises the forms of move- 
ment similar both m type and in quality and quantity to racial 
movements Activities that are similar to the movements that 
helped to fashion the physical body of man are demanded 
In the first place, it should be noted that we have no principles 
or bases for selection to determme what movements are natural 
and phylogenetic Studies of primitive peoples and the racial 
activities of civilized man, however, suggest thiee tentative prin- 
ciples 

Opposition m movement is seen everjrwhere, with few exceptions 
A first-grade child, when asked to climb a ladder, wiU, if not 
instructed differently, show opposition m arm and leg movements 
Pictures showing primitive and savage peoples in action always 
illustrate this prmciple, so that we can say that many natural, 
untrained, and spontaneous movements show opposition It is im- 
possible, at the present time, to say that all do, it is likely that a 
very large percentage wiU be found 
Opposition may be defined as a natural selection by man of a 
method in movement of arms, legs, and trunk, caused by the 
nature of man’s environment, by the character of his body struc- 
tnre, and by the success attendant upon the selection made The 
selection made provides the use of opposite parts of the body in , 
the synthesis of a movement In the crouch start, right-handed 
runners mvariably place the left foot forward, and left-handed 
ones the right foot 

In all throwmg, climbing, walking, and runmng movements, 
where the feet and arms are used m succession, the opposition is 
between arms and legs on opposite sides of the body 

Right-handed boys show on anthropometric exammation a 
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larger left leg than right This fact supports the coaching view that 
jumpers who are right-handed should take off always from the 
left foot (This corroborating testimony to opposition justifies the 
method, although its reason is referable to the brain rather than 
to the skeletal structure of the body ) 

There are several athletic events which fail to show opposition, 
and, in one instance, or two possibly, evince nonopposition These 
are, in the main, position movements, and do not require moving 
the body over the ground or over an obstacle These forms are 
exceptions, m ordei to achieve some value peculiar to the move- 
ment For example 

1 Fencing — This necessitates the turnmg of the side of the body, 

in order to present only as small a front as possible to the 
opponent 

2 Shot-put — This violates the fact of opposition in the prepara- 

tion It fulfils it in the put m the simple forms The modern 
complex form, with the turn, does not conform in the put 

3 Shooting an arrow — ^The bow and arrow as an instrument 

necessitates a nonopposition position 
It is interesting that fencmg as an activity is not very popular 
today It has gradually lost its place among sports This may 
be due in part to the decadence of the feudal spirit, but it may 
also be due to the fact that as an activity it violates a natural 
principle, and hence it fads to give organic satisfaction 
The shot-put, it might be noticed, is the one event m track 
athletics that is not very popular It secures the mterest m a 
very imperfect way, and is not especially worth whde as an event 
It keeps its place in mtercollegiate athletics largely because of 
tradition 

In archery, a very popular sport, it might be declared that the 
opposition IS between the two arms, and not between arms and 
legs 

There are other matters to be considered in this discussion 
When the body is supported in the water, the prmciples may be 
present in some strokes and absent m others A study of the 
various forms should be made with this declaration m mind 
Now if this IS a true principle, and if it can be applied to all 
forms of physical education, what will it mean for gymnastic 
practice? 
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1 It will eliminate all movements that in action show non- 

opposition, and will select those having opposition 

2 It wiU require that all climhmg, vaulting, hanging, and other 

obstacle practice consider opposition in determination of 
form 

In athletics it will contmually emphasize opposition, and in 
“form” events it will determine good form to be that foim which 
IS natural, ^ e , the form which would be used if speed, skill, and 
endurance were the elements tested Thus, hurdling for form will 
not be judged by aesthetic considerations, but piactical ones 

In dance, it will dominate movement, as movement is consid- 
ered for the purpose of expression of mood or idea, and it will be 
most useful here, because it is not the studied technic, totally 
unrelated to the movement 

Energy-acUnty Ratio — The second pimciple we may call the 
energy-activity ratio It may be defined as that correlation of 
parts of the body for the purpose of securing the result sought 
with the least expenditure of energy, and with the most favorable 
adjustment of the body at all times This is motor efficiency in 
precisely the same terms used by the engineer in speaking of 
efficiency In particulai, iL recognizes that balance and contiol 
mean economical use of foice, selecting appropiiate muscle groups 
and inhibiting antagonists With this principle in mind, contrast 
the scientific work of Sheirington® and the absurdities of Swoboda 
with his resistive exercises 

This principle rules out movements that are used because they 
make balancing difficult per'Sk, or the co-oidination difficult, or to 
satisfy some aesthetic form without natural sanction This would 
mean that no movement that is untrue and msincere can be 
natural, and especially that all movements making for inefficiency 
and waste of energy are false 

For example, there are numerous instances of practices in the 
gymnasium which violate this prmciple of eneigy-activity ratio 
When understood, their occurrence will be less frequent Ex- 
amples are 1 Relay race with basketball, and passing the ball 
behind the back while running, 2 relay race with basketball, and 
passing the ball between the legs while running, 3 numerous 

’ Sherrington, C S The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, Yale 
University Press, 1000 
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’ormal gymnastic movements, such as deep knee bending, trunk 
nrward bending with straight knees, fundamental gymnastic posi- 
tion, and hips firm with wrists extended 

Instances of movements m which the proper correlation of 
parts illustrates a pioper energy-activity ratio are walking, run- 
ning, till owing, and striking with a bat 

There are many others The test to be made of the movement 
is in terms of the result sought Does the movement make an 
efficient and economical use of the motor mechanism? 

Qualitative Adjustment — ^The two previous prmciples dealt 
mainly with the form of the movement, the last will be concerned 
largely with quality of the movement Speed, strength, and 
endurance are qualities added to movements after the movements 
aie learned, and m accoidance with the ability and characteristics 
of the individual The purpose is to secure better performance, as 
that IS illustrated in the oveicoming of an opponent, oveicoming 
a record, or inci easing the skill and motor eflSciency 

The objectives of particular fundamental skills may be stated 
as follows 

Walking ■ Specifically in walking the objectives are 

(a) Ability to move with the feet paiallel, the weight on the 

outei side, the heel striking first, and pushing the body 
with the rear foot so that the weight is transferred from 
heel to ball of foot This illustrates opposition and the 
energy-activity ratio 

(b) Ability to swing the aims alternately with the legs 

(c) Ability to walk at a rate of four miles pei hour (adult) We 

need standards for individuals of different ages 

(d) Ability to walk two miles a day without undue fatigue, and 

on extraoidinary occasions to walk 15 to 20 miles (Stand- 
ard of the U S Army sets 15 to 20 miles every day with 
one day rest in seven ) 

Running Specifically in running the objectives are 

{a) Ability to run in recognized good form To determme good 
form apply the principle of opposition and the energy- 
activity ratio 

(6) Ability to run certain distances without undue fatigue 
These aie not determined yet, but theie is great need for 
them 
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(c) Ability to run certain distances in certain time These are 
not determined. 

{d) Shall the scout pace be an objective for boys and girls 
between twelve and sixteen years? For what distances? 
Various performance standards in different events have been 
proposed Books on practical conduct of athletics give 
many types of standards 
Jumping, 

(a) Ability to propel the body mto the air Distance not fully 

determined One phase may be represented m Sargent’s 
physical test of man Another is represented by standard 
performances in jumping 

(b) Ability to land easily and to fall forward toward the hands 

Contrast this form with the usual gymnastic jump and 
landmg 

Leaping 

(a) Ability to propel the body into the air and over the ground, 

taking off from one foot and landing on the other with 
contmued motion 

(b) Distances are not yet determmed fully Various standards 

have been proposed 

Thromng Specifically to use opposition and energy-activity ratio 

(а) Ability to use opposition and energy-activity ratio 

(б) Ability to throw with acucracy 

Various standards have been proposed in tests and rating 
schemes 

(c) Abihty to throw certam distances 

Various standards have been proposed in group and indi- 
vidual records 

Hanging Specifically m hanging the objectives are 

(a) Abihty to support oneself by the arms in a hanging position 

Age and sex differences are not clearly established. 

(b) Abihty to hang strongly so as to mount an obstacle Age and 

sex differences are not clearly established 
Climbing Specifically m climbmg the objectives are- 

(а) Abihty to climb a ladder How high or how fast is not deter- 

nuned 

(б) Abihty to climb a rope or pole This is mcluded m numerous 

“physical efficiency” tests 
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(c) Ability to climb a tree, a fence, a wall How high an obstacle 

and age-sex differences are not clearly established 

(d) Ability to climb stairs without undue fatigue This needs 

more specific statement m terms of one’s weight. 

Lifting Specifically in liftmg the objectives are 

(а) Ability to lift an object lighter than one’s weight, with the 

back straight and liftmg with the legs This may be illus- 
trated with wmdow, table, chair, or other common 
object. 

(б) Ability to hft a weight M, 1 tunes one’s weight, The 

exact relation here is not known 
(c) Ability to pick up objects with proper attention to energy- 
activity ratio 

Carrying Spec^cally in carrymg the objectives are 

(a) Ability to carry one’s own weight m balance and control 

(b) Ability to carry }i, 1 times one’s weight How far, and 

age-sex differences are not known 
(o) Ability to carry 30, 40, 50, 60 pounds for a distance of 5, 
10, 15, 20 miles The precise weights and distances have 
pot been determined 

Summary. — The followmg paragraphs summarize the mam 
pomts of this chapter* 

1 An objective is specific, concrete, and realizable 
% Postm'es or posturmg is a dynamic state which reflects an 
adjustment of body parts to each other which results in an erect 
whole, representmg readmess for mental or physical effort 

3 Pactors which may prevent undesuable postures are ade- 
quate nutrition, proper clothes, wholesome mental and emotional 
states, strength of muscle, and knowledge of how to use the motor 
mechamsm 

4 Objectives m games and sports seek to develop skill to the 
point which will insure contmuation of the activity, 

5 The dance as an art has its own special objectives 

6 Hiking,’ campmg, fishmg, and huntmg aie of distmct national 
value 

7 The obj'ectives of stunts, apparatus, and combat activities 
appeal to boys although there are linuted activities m this group 
for girls All the objectives have wide application m war tune 
The standards of commando tioops may affect these objectives 

10 
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8 Opposition is a principle of movement widely illustrated in 
many forms of activity 

9 Application of the principle of energy-activity ratio will help 
in the selection and teachmg activities 

10 The objectives of fundamental skills are definite and can 
be sought by the teacher 

QUESTIONS 

1 What are goals? Why do men set up targets? 

% How do you distmguish between an aim and an objective? 

3 What are the characteristics of an objective? 

4 Why is it erroneous to assign always a smgle cause as the 
explanation of faulty postmes? Explam fully 

5 How do you define good postui’ing? 

6 Why is a verb better than a noun to denote bodily adjust- 
ment? 

7 Why IS it undesirable to attempt to correct postural defects 
in class work? What is possible in this area m class work? 

8 Why should we seek to have activities learned contmued? 

9 What IS the relation between Iikmg for an activity and skill 
in an activity? 

10 What objectives would you select for equitation? 

11 What objectives would you select for swimming? Does the 
present war strengthen your view? Why? 

15 What are the important motor objectives of dance? 

13 Why should dance seek to correct self -consciousness? 

14 What relation exists between lack of skiU and fears? 

16 What IS the meaning of Walter Pater’s aphoiism? 

16 What are important aesthetic considerations in dance? Why 
IS modern dance mterested m art and music? 

17 What axe important by-products of dance? 

18 How do the objectives of hiking, camping, fishing, and 
huntmg serve m war time? What are them values in peace? 

19 What objectives of self-testmg activities can you make 
more specific? Justify your suggestion 

20 What is opposition? Give several illustrations 

21 Define energy-activity ratio. How can this be used m 
selectmg exercises? 

22. What IS qualitative adjustment? 
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23. What IS good form in waUang? 

24 How would you determme throwing standards? 

25 What does it mean “to hang strongly”? 
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OBJECTIVES IN EQUIPMENT AND STAFF 

“The rest was question of gear, of running machinery; of 
economy; and mvolved no disputed prmciple. Once admitted that 
the machme must be efficient, society might dispute m what social 
mterest it should be run, but in any case it must work concentra- 
tion.” — Heniy Adams. 

“Begmnmg, three-quarters of a century ago, with bells that 
were dumb except when dropped on the floor, with clubs no 
Indian ever touched, with ladders that lead nowhere, with Tiorses’ 
that never walked and ‘bucks’ which were perfectly passive, we 
have rediscovered and adopted apparatus wkch is ages older, for 
we now introduce the student to the use of the fishmg rod and 
the long bow, they learn to ride real horses and they are often 
not only permitted, but constramed to paddle m the old swimmmg 
hole which has been enshrmed and glorified as the beautiful tile- 
Imed pool of our college playhouses This means that there has 
been a change of purpose m physical education and that mental 
satisfaction and recreation of both mmd and body now have a 
large place m its aims.” — James Frederick Rogers 
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Objectives in Equipment and Staff 

Relation of Facilities and Staff to Principles and Program.— 
Prmciples and program should take mto consideration facilities 
and staff Although this relation is not the primary one — the 
nature and needs of children, and the social needs of society are 
of prime importance — ^nevertheless the practice of principles and 
the extension of rational programs are conditioned by facilities 
and by staff, and these two items bear a collateral responsibility 
It is noteworthy that physical education m the past has pro- 
ceeded under great handicaps in these respects Meagerness of 
physical plant and numerical and professional limitation of staffs 
have always been serious problems For this reason also it is 
important to set forth the objectives in equipment and staff 
Changed Conditions Modifymg Equipment —When children 
attended school for three or four months out of the year it was 
possible for them to secure m the eight months out of school the 
mmimum essentials of activity for developmental purposes In 
addition, the life of the home provided for play m the improvised 
circus of the orchard gang, the field events which arose out of the 
chores and duties in the barn-yard and wood-shed Children used 
the facilities for dramatization of the play mterests 
Now, the child is m school for eight months out of the year, 
and m some cases ten months of the twelve The school has under- 
taken a comprehensive education of the young of the human 
species, and is seriously settmg up curricula lookmg for the educa- 
tion of the child m not only the elementary processes, but in 
many additional activities Some of these were given by the home 
and community fifty years ago, some were never made available 
before for the education of the child. 

This lengthened school term and the enriched curriculum have 
exerted profound influence upon the construction of school build- 
ings The one-room school is gradually disappearmg before the 
competency of the consolidated school, and the village schools, 
designed to house four classes, are giving way to an establishment 
281 
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that will take care of all the children m the neighborhood, and 
will provide them all with an enriched curriculum Also, formerly 
the school was considered to be the place where children “learned ” 
While it was later found to be desirable to have playgrounds, the 
play movement contmued m its development outside the educa- 
tional circle Consequently, there have grown up separate and 
distinct boards for the organization and direction of play activities, 
and there has resulted such an anomalous condition that in some 
places the Board of Education is responsible for the education of 
the child’s mmd, the Pai-k Board looks after the child’s play, and 
as part of the same disjointed scheme at times the Board of Health 
assumes charge of the child’s health The only disconcerting 
aspect of this mcoherent organization is the outstanding and bold 
fact — it IS always the same chdd 

While the recreational movement is broader than the school 
aspect of the school problem, it nevertheless remains that the 
child’s play, as well as the child’s health and education, should be 
under a unified direction To some extent there has been lack of 
harmony and co-ordmated purpose between the playground ex- 
perts and the physical education experts But there are signs that 
the special fields are bemg resolved m favor of a unified activity 
program which shall carry out to the playground the things 
learned in school As a symbol of that better understandmg, it 
should be noted that there is increasmg agreement with the prin- 
ciple that all playgrounds for boys and guls under eleven or twelve 
years of age should be attached or adjacent to elementary public 
schools 

The influences which have been operative to remake the school 
curriculum and to construct 'suitable buildmgs have shaped the 
standards required for modem physical education It is important, 
therefore, for both general education and for physical education 
to propose the objectives m equipment which are essential and 
desirable 

Area of the School Site — ^The emachment of the curriculum m 
physical education by the addition of games and athletics for all 
has made new demands for play space The area proposed today 
for elementary and high school sites gives opportunity for physical 
education out-of-doors 

One of the most significant results of the discussion of facihties 
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IS the uBanunous agreement on the types of play areas needed in 
physical education These types mclnde the followmg- 

1 Play lots for babies and children up to five years of age. 

2 Neighborhood playgrounds for the general play of children up 
to fourteen years of age and for older ones under special regulations 
on Saturday afternoons and m the evenmg 

3 District playgrounds for the active play of adults and young 
people over twelve years, large enough for a generous layout for 
games such as baseball, football, tennis, track athletics, and 
capable of use for picmcs and celebrations 

4 Recreation park — city parks to provide for the average man 
and woman, as far as it is consistent with fairly mtensive use, 
with access to large open areas 

5 The reservation— -puhlic area owned by the United States, a 
State, a County, or a City, similar m purpose, layout, and equip- 
ment to the recreation park, but less mtensively developed and 
used. 

Area of School Site for Elementary School — It has been cus- 
tomary to state the number of square feet of space per child 
This has its advantages, and if it were not for the growth of the 
school population, the shift of communities, and the extension of 
buildmgs, this might be still a satisfactory plan It may be desir- 
able for new schools on the edge of the city to acqmre a larger 
plot than is demanded by its own school population, in order to 
offer to the more centrally located schools the additional facilities 
When the area per pupil is used as a standard, then 200 square 
feet per pupil is the one most approved today. 

Recreational anthorities and experts agree that elementary and 
mtermediate schools should be placed on adequate sites 

1 Elementary Schools — ^The normal amount of play space per . 
school child at the maximum development of the school should be 
200 square feet (100 square feet should be the absolute mmimum), 
and the minimum total area for an elementary school site should 
be eight acres, includmg the land on which the school itself is 
situated 

2 Intermediate Schools — ^The minimum total area for an mter- 
mediate school site should be ten to twenty acres 

Considerations Determinuig Standards. — In determining stand- 
ards and amount of play space desirable it is necessary to consider 
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a numbei of features the age of the children, the size of plot, the 
number of children likely to use the playgiound at one time, the 
density of population per acre and density range, and the groups 
served. 

Age of the Children, — More children per acre can be handled if 
the children are under ten years of age Team games, such as 
basketball, require more space, because the number of players is 
fixed It has been estimated that under proper organization and 
leadership 200 small children can successfully play upon one 
block of playground space This, of course, elimmates the play- 
mg of highly organized games, such as baseball and football On 
this basis each ehdd will have about 145 square feet of playmg 
area 

Size of Plot — ^The most economical use of a mmimum play- 
ground IS through its maximum use each houi by different groups 
with the emphasis on games requiimg little space One acre used 
six times a day is equal to six acies used once 

The necessity of providing sufficient play space is as applicable 
to rural as to suburban communities Increasmg activities in rural 
districts are constantly demanding more space The rules passed 
by the State Board of Education of Delaware regarding the size of 
the school sites are as follows “For a one-room school there shall 
be not less than 2 acres, for a three- and four-room school not 
less than 4 acres ” 

Hemy S Curtis has made the statement that the minimum size 
for the giound of a country school should be 2 acres Nothing less 
than this will do for baseball, and if the tract is to be used by 
the older people evemngs and Saturdays, as it ought to be, nothing 
less than 3 acres will be adequate Ten acres wiU not be too much 
for the general athletic field and picnic place for the district If 
play space is to be used to the full, the school building must be 
placed not m the center of the plot, but at one side 

Number of Children Likely to Use Playground at One Time — 
There is always a rising and falling tide of children on the play- 
ground durmg the day In judgmg the amount of play space neces- 
sary, the size of the load must be considered, but administrative 
devices can sometimes be used to distribute the load From the 
playground standpomt this is the big contribution of the Gary 
plan of organization. 
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Density of Population per Acre and Density Range — The number 
of children using a playground at any one tune is much smaller 
than the number of children who are served by the playground, 
and the numbei of children benefited may be, therefore, from two 
to SIX times the average daily attendance A. neighborhood may 
be adequately provided with playground space, even if it does 
not have enough to care for all the children of the neighborhood 
at one time 

Groups Served — ^Whde the number of children in the neighbor- 
hood who need a playground varies accordmg to the density of 
population and the density range, the size of the group who need 
and will use the playground depends on other conditions, such as 
the home habits of the children, the length of time the playground 
has been m use, and the amount of confidence which the play- 
ground leaders have inspired in the residents of the neighborhood 
Area of School Site for High School. — The high school is usually 
less well pioyided with space than the elementary school, because 
of the tendency to seek central location in the site, and the high 
value of real estate m the center of the city In some places, 
however, the high school is placed on the edge of the city, m ordei 
to secure adequate space, at times plots are made available by 
tearing down old and worthless buildmgs in a slum or tenement 
district. While this has some advantages, the former makes trans- 
portation difficulties for certam children and not for others, a 
feature more disturbing to the prevailing notion of equality than 
to the welfare of the children, the latter, while improving a poor 
district and raising real estate values, also affords, as a rule, an 
unfavorable and restricted environment 
Strayer and Engelhard^ recommend' 

“The site should be sufficiently commandmg to give the high 
school buildmg a settmg in keepmg with the cost of the bmldmg 
and the importance of the structure 

“No site of less than 10 to 12 acres will suffice for girls’ play 
field, boys’ athletic field, tenms courts, basketball courts, volley 
ball courts, experimental gardens, proper placement of buildmgs, 
and give desuable landscape settmg In larger cities, larger areas 
should be secured so as to make possible an athletic field, separate 
' Strayer, G D. and Engelhardt, N L Standards for High School Buddings, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York, 1924 
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buildings for gymnasiums, baths, dressing rooms, shops, and the 
like 

“The area should be contiguous m nature, preferably rectangular 
m form It should be recogmzed that outdoor f^tes, pageantry, 
and other festivals have become a definite part of the modern 
high school program, and that the plannmg of the site should 
mclude provision for this type of activity ” 


S'pace Required for Activities — This demand for increased space 
has resulted from the change in the type of program m physical 
education Whereas calisthenics and formal gymnastics require 
about 35 to 50 square feet of space per pupil, games and sports 
and the outdoor program generally require a more abundant space 
allowance Table XII shows the number of square feet required 
for indoor and outdoor games 

TABLE XII 


Spaoe Rbqturbmbnt fob Games and Spoets 


Activity 

Space m square 
feet 

Number of 
players 

Space in square 
feet, per player 

BasebaU 

80,000-100,000 

18 

4444-6665 

Baseball, indoor 

»000-3600 

20 

100-126 

Basketball, men 

8100-4500 

10 

210-460 

Basketball, -women 

2460-4600 

12 

204-376 

Field hockey 

46,000-66,000 

22 

2046-2600 

Football 

60,000-00,000 

22 

2272-2727 

Handball 

1080-1440 

4 

270-360 

Playground ball 

2600 

20 

126 

Soccer 

45,000-66,000 


2046-2600 

Tennis 

6000 

4 

1600 

Track and field 

80,000-90,000 

20-60 or more 

1200-8000 


Table XIII shows the recommendations of the California State 
Department of Education for space, equipment, and supplies for 
physical education m the elementary schools 
Wdliam A Stecher of Philadelphia has compiled a table of 
space (Table XIV) required for simple and highly organized 
games 

The foUowmg standards by Hughes have been proposed for 
colleges Many of the items are applicable to the high school 
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“Every college regardless of size should provide at least ten 
acres of outdoor play space 

“Colleges and universities should attempt to provide one acre 
of play space for every 50 to 75 students enrolled 

“The institution should provide at least one tennis court for 
every 50 to 75 students enrolled 

“There should be a golf course, publicly, privately, or institu- 
tionally owned, available for use of students at a minimum cost 
“Every institution should provide at least a quarter mile cinder 
track with suitable runways and pits for field events 

TABLE Xrv 


Space Requiked for Games 



Players 

Space needed 

Space per player 

For simple games 

Ring games 

30-40 

625 sq ft 

18 sq ft 

Tag games 

30-40 

1,400 " 

40 “ 

Dodge ball 

30-40 

2,000 " 

SO “ 

Volley ball 

20 

1,660 ‘‘ 

80 “ 

Captain ball 

20 

2,275 “ 

113 “ 

Playground ball 

20 

4,000 “ 

245 “ 

For higUy organized gams 
Baseball 

18 

105,026 sq ft 

6,808 sq ft 
2,400 “ 

Football 

22 

52,800 “ 

Basketball 

10 

4,000 “ 

400 " 

Field hookey 


59,400 " 

2,700 “ 

Tennis 

4 

0,008 " 

1,652 “ , 


“Every mstitution should provide m addition to varsity facili- 
ties, a minunum of four or five sepai-ate play fields smtable for 
touch football, speedball, soccer, and field hockey in the fall, and 
baseball, playground ball, soccer, and lacrosse in the sprmg 
“Every mstitution should provide separate outdoor playfields 
for men and women 

“All outdoor play facihties should be located within convenient 
waUnng distance of the campus 

It IS obvious, of course, that space for recreation must be 
increased tremendously if even a minimum of opportumty is to be 
“ Hughes, W L Administration of Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
A S Barnes & Co , New York, 1936, p 324 
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available for children and adults For example, New York City 
has a population of about 7,000,000 and less than of 1 por 
cent of the population is accommodated on the six municipal 
golf courses This shortage suggests the nature of the problem 
No one would attempt to provide public golf foi all the people in 
New York City, but efforts to mcrease public facilities for tennis, 
badminton, hiking, swimming, quoits, curling, ice-skating, and 
othei sports are needed 

Buildings and Fields in the Physical Education Plant — The 
Oymnamm — Too fiequently the gymnasium is provided in the 
space left over after the assignment of classrooms This view has 
obtained where the school was considered as merely a place for 
the teaching of traditional school subjects Moreover, in planning 
for the physical education department, the future enioUment as 
well as the present enrollment of a school should be considered 
Generally, it has been true that the facilities for physical educa- 
tion have been too few, too limited, and ill-adapted to a reasonable 
program This condition is being rapidly corrected The new 
Junior and Senior High Schools in New York City are a tre- 
mendous improvement over the buildmgs constructed just a few 
years ago In some instances they repiesent ideal conditions 

Equipment for the Elementary School. — The elementary school 
should be equipped for physical education activities with indoor 
and outdoor facilities The mdoor facilities should be playroom or 
gymnasium 

Play Room — Play rooms should be provided in aU elementary 
schools They may be combmed with either the auditorium or the 
gymnasium One for boys and one for girls should be the ariange- 
ment Play rooms should be accessible to toilets and to play- 
grounds Drinking fountams should be provided m immediate 
locahty Wall benches and wire screens for windows and electric 
bulbs should be part of the equipment 

Gymnasium — Separate gymnasiums are not necessary m ele- 
mentary schools where adequate play rooms are provided If a 
gymnasium is not a part of an elementary school, the play rooms 
should be smtable for use m the various games, dance and dramatic 
activities, stunts and self-testing motor experiences of the pro- 
gram In aU cases, elementary schools should be equipped with 
showers adjacent to the play rooms or gymnasium A height of 
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at least @@ feet is essential for play purposes m such combinations 
of play rooms and gymnasiums 

The length and width of the gymnasium should relate as three 
to two, while the construction of the walls should be of such a 
nature as to reduce to the minimum the carrying of sound to the 
classrooms A wooden floor should always be provided. The walls 
of gymnasiums are preferably light colored A maximum of sun- 
light should be available The ratio between window and floor 
area should be 20 to @5 per cent or more Three open sides are 
desirable for the gymnasium. A mmunum of apparatus is sug- 
gested with full provision for group games 

As auxiliaries to the gymnasium, the director’s quarters, show- 
ers, lockei rooms, and equipment storage are essential Locker 
rooms, or gymnasium dressing rooms equipped with lockers, 
should be provided for all gymnasiums where the program requires 
a change in attire on the part of pupils The locker rooms should 
be sanitary, weU provided with natural or artificial light, and well 
ventilated Locker rooms and shower baths should be within 
immediate access of each other 

Smmming Pool — Size, nearness to dressing rooms, adaptability, 
finish, water supply, etc , should be considered Provision should 
exist for frequent and adequate cleansing of the pool, for a con- 
tinuous and filtered watei supply, and for the laundering of swim- 
ming suits and towels 

Equipment for the High School. — ^It is most encouragmg to find 
school superintendents proposing better facihties for physical 
education The following statement of standards for the gym- 
nasium IS given by Strayer and Engelhardt® 

Gymnasium — ^The gymnasium is preferably located where the 
room may be flooded with sunlight and where very satisfactory 
ventilation is possible The perfect location is on ground floor 
level and at a pomt which permits a correlation of work on the 
athletic field with the use of the gymnasium and its auxiliary 
facilities. This room should also be so related to the regular room 
facihties that the ready circulation of students from classrooms to 
gymnasium and gymnasium dressmg rooms can be made without 
loss of time Because of the desirabihty of using both gymnasium 
•Strayer, G D. and Engelhardt, N L Standards for High School Buildings’ 
Bureau of Pubhcations, Teachers College, New York, 1924 
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and auditorium for a large part of the school day, it is not advis- 
able to plan the gymnasium as a stage for the auditorium. 

The gymnasium room may have dimensions of 40 feet by 60 
feet A larger floor apace 60 x 80 feet, is pieferred The height of 
gymnasium should be 18 feet under all beams and trestles When 
enrollments in high school are planned above 800, separate gym- 
nasiums for boys and girls should be provided Two gymnasiums 
may even be necessary m schools from 600 to 800, depending 
upon the kind of health program which is being advanced Where 
two gymnasiums are planned, it frequently is desirable to so 
locate them that they may be thrown into one large gymnasium 
for public games In such cases, separation of gymnasiums is 
made possible through movable doors or through heavy canvas 
corndois In the large schools gymnasiums are frequently 50 x 80 
feet or 60 x 90 feet 

A hard maple floor of picked iK mch tongue and groove, of 
% inch thickness, laid over another floor of hard pine that has 
been laid diagonally, and blind nailed and oiled, makes the best 
kmd Noise-proofing material of standard quality should be built 
in the undeistructure, also such provision as will reduce vibration 
to the rest of the building to a mimmum Floors should be marked 
for indoor games Paints of diffeient colors may be used to mark 
overlappmg courts 

Adequate exits should be planned, taking mto consideration 
the large numbei of spectators which will frequently be assembled 
in gymnasiums and the possible use of the gymnasium as an addi- 
tional assembly room. The g 3 minasium lOom should be readily 
accessible to corridors The relationship between locker rooms and 
gymnasium should permit of total segregation of sexes with ease 
of circidation from dressing rooms to gymnasium All glasswork 
indoors should be amply protected against the hard uses of ath- 
letic games Doors are preferably made flush with walls, with a 
minimum number of piojections Windows are preferred on the 
two long sides of the room with a minimum of light at the ends 
Special care should be taken to protect basketball players agamst 
end lighting. Windows should be protected against hard usage of 
athletic contests and should not extend to a point below which 
they will increase the possible injury to players Windows should 
be so constructed as to pemut of opening without mterfermg with 
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the wire and enclosures Overhead lighting m the gymnasium is the 
least desirable method of natural lighting 

Outlets should be well scattered and should be so located as to 
prevent breakage 

Types of fixtures should be used which will withstand a maxi- 
mum of vibration 

The construction of ceiling should be such as to permit of the 
supporting of swinging apparatus, and, m some cases, to assist in 
supporting visitors’ gallery 

Glazed brick wainscoting, well pointed, is desirable The upper 
part of the walls may be of plam brick or of any other standard 
construction All walls should have a mimmum of projections 
Wall gymnastic fixtures should be reduced to the lowest possible 
number Radiators should be properly recessed and screened 
Certain wall surfaces should be prepared for handball and other 
similar waU games 

Adequate electric outlets should be provided for clocks, bells, 
vacuum cleanmg, and dunking fountains 

Equipment of gymnasium should permit of playing American 
recreational and athletic games and should not follow the Swedish 
or German type of equipment Provision should be made for the 
playing of volley ball, basketball, indoor baseball, and handball. 
Other equipment may include climbing ropes, balance beams, 
provision for the high jump, vaulting buck, horizontal bars, mats, 
and piano Group competition should be the aim sought in the 
selection of equipment Additional spectators’ space may be pro- 
vided by planning for folding bleachers on the side walls 

The planning of seating space for spectatois at public games 
should be given very careful attention Where two gymnasiums 
may be thrown into one, the location of the spectators’ gallery so 
that the galleries of the gymnasiums may be combined into one 
may be desirable Where the gymnasiums are planned separately, 
one gymnasium may be provided with foldmg bleachers In this 
case, the second gymnasium will have the mimmum of seating 
space. Additional seating space should be planned when possible 
upon the mam floor of the gymnasium In planning spectators’ 
gallery, durable fireproof construction is preferred Steps may be 
utihzed as gallery seats Stairways of standard dimensions should 
permit of ready exit from the gallery It should be noted that m 
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some plans spectators’ galleries are elumnated and seating pro- 
vided by bleachers alone 

The efficient administration of the physical education depart- 
ment depends in large measure upon the location of the offices of 
the directors in relation to the rest of the rooms of the department 
The offices should be easily accessible to gymnasium, dressing 
room, anthropometric or exammmg room, and athletic field They 
should be so located as to permit of supervision of the gymnasium 
floor from director’s office Each gymnasium should be provided 
with a separate director’s office. 

Equipment should consist of instructor’s desk, instructor’s chair, 
visitors’ chairs, filing cabinet, bookcase, first-aid cabinet and 
cabinet for storage of basketballs, handballs, mdoor baseballs, and 
other similar gymnasium equipment Provision should also be 
made for locker and shower in the lavatory for the director The 
ball equipment should not be placed m the director’s office 

Examination Room • — ^The examination room should be located 
in direct connection with each director’s office, also connected 
with locker room, if possible, so that students may be provided 
for without requiring separate dressmg rooms 

Equipment — This should consist of scales, lounge, rest chairs, 
first-aicl cabmet, and all equipment necessary for physical exam- 
ination 

Corrective Oymnasium — ^Preferably approximately 26 feet square, 
this room is used for individual student work or for small groups 
needing special corrective attention It should be adequately 
lighted and ventilated and located as a part of the physical educa- 
tion unit. 

0am Rooms — Special rooms set aside for boxing, wrestlmg, 
handball, and properly equipped and planned for the service to be 
rendered are now being constructed 

Dressing Facilities. — ^Dressing rooms permitting of changes into 
athletic and gymnasium garments should be provided ad]oimng 
each gymnasium. These rooms should include provision for regular 
classes and teams The practice of providing visiting team rooms 
m high school has been criticized It makes for professionalization 
of the games, fosters an unsportsmanlike spirit, and militates 
against many of the desirable outcomes of interschool games 
Bathing and locker facilities should be made a part of the equip- 
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nt of these rooms All of these rooms should be so located that 
3 sage to gymnasium floor is made directly Adequate lighting 
i ventilation of these rooms are highly essential Rooms should 
so constructed as to permit of ease of cleaning It is also desir- 
le to have the diessmg room facilities conveniently located 
;h respect to swimming pool, providing it is included in the 
m Erosted glass should be used m all windows and all lighting 
tures should be piotected agamst biealcage and rough usage 
idiation should be so located as to prevent injury to students 
Dressing Rooms for Girls — Eormerly, individual dressing and 
ower booths were provided for girls There is a definite trend 
day toward gang showers for girls as well as boys and the use of 
sket or box locker systems for both 

The equipment of dressing rooms includes lockers, permanent 
d durable seating arrangements, mirrors, and floor boards 
Eiir-drymg machmes should be mstalled in the guds’ dressmg 

Toilet facilities should be provided m conjunction with all 
essmg rooms 

Smmming Pool . — The pool should be located so as to permit of 
[equate natural lighting and thorough ventilation and in close 
oximity to the other parts of the physical education unit The 
inimum size is £1 by 60 feet, the desirable size, £5 by 75 feet 
Every precaution must be taken to maintain the highest hygi- 
ac and sanitary standards Provision may be made for spectators’ 
illery 

Among the items to be considered in the rating of this facility 
■e the equality and permanence of mstallation, the purity of 
ater provided, the enforcement of rules and regulations for the 
le of the pool, mcludmg the types of suits used and the results 
cured m the treatment of water after use. 

Showers should be easy of access from gymnasium, swimmmg 
ool, and athletic field, the number depending upon probable size 
t gymnasium classes 

Boys’ Locker Equipment — There should be either a provision of 
half-size locker 1£ by 1£ by 36 mches for each member of the 
fliool, or an equipment of full-sized lockers for two large classes 
nth basket lockers 13 by 9 by 8 mches for each member of the 
chool Lockers should conform to the standards set above and be 
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located m locker rooms eqmpped with mirrors, benches, wash" 
bowls, etc , adjoinmg the gymnasium Adequate locker provisions 
for teams will consist of full-sized locker to permit of all storage 
of athletic equipment as well as outer garments Locker service 
for football teams and baseball teams will reqmre full-length 
locker 

Otrls’ Loclcer Equipment — ^Either the mdividual lockers or the 
box lockers may be used for girls as for boys, with the same space 
requirements The box lockers may be used, wheie the street 
clothes are kept durmg the exercise period m the dressmg booths 

Indoor Gjunnasium for Colleges. — ^No standards for construc- 
tion of college gymnasiums were available until the publication by 
the Meylan Committee of the Society of Directors of Physical 
Education m Colleges of their report on Physical Education Build- 
ings. Most of the recommendations of this section are based on 
the invaluable repoit of the Society of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation in Colleges on buildmgs, and specific quotation is made 
from that report, as mdicated m the text The report recommends 
for the large university, such as Columbia, Harvard, or Yale, 
the following’ 

1 A gymnasium for freshmen, approximately 60 by 80 feet 

2 A gymnasium for sophomoies, approximately 60 by 80 feet 

3 A general gymnasium for upper class men, for games and 
contests, approximately 80 by 126 feet 

4 A small gymnasium for the faculty and for special exercise, 
approximately 40 by 60 feet 

5 An indoor field for track work, baseball, etc , approximately 
125 by 250 feet 

6 Handball and squash courts, about 10 to 20 m number 

For the small college with a student body of about 1000 the 

following is desirable- 

1 A general gymnasium approxunately 80 by 120 feet, divided 
mto two gymnasiums 40 by 60 feet 

2 A special gymnasium, approximately 40 by 60 feet 

3 An indoor field, approximately 125 by 250 feet 

4 Handball and squash courts about 6 to 10 m number 

Shape — It IS economical to make all rooms narrow and long, sc 

as to reduce guder spans 

Arrangement — It is desirable to place gymnasiums side by side 
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This pennits rooms for spectators at games, and offers additional 
space for college fimctions, particularly at commencement week 
Should the gymnasium be used at any tune as a banquet room, 
then it will be necessary to set aside adjoining rooms that may 
ordinarily be used for other purposes, so arranged that they can 
be used as servmg pantries Often it is more economical to set 
aside a permanent room to be used as a serving room This room 
should have several pantry sinks and an exterior entrance, so that 
food, chairs, tables, etc , may be brought in and stored without 
passing through the mam body of the buildmg It can be used as 
chair and table storage when the gymnasium is not m use as a 
banquet room. 

The units of the building should be placed to facilitate super- 
vision of the activities gomg on withm the gymnasiums This ideal 
IS not always possible of realization from a single office It is made 
easier “by the straight walls without bay wmdows, alcoves, col- 
umns, and other projections ” 

The locker room should be placed between the gymnasium and 
the swimmmg pool It should be reached without passmg through 
long corridors It should, however, be separated by solid walls and 
doors from the corridors and stauways, so that the temperature 
of the warmer rooms may be conserved, and so that the ventilatmg 
systems of the various rooms may not be by-passed 

“Visitors should not enter the gymnasium or pool-room through 
the locker-room Members should pass from the locker-room to 
the gymnasium, and from the gymnasium to the locker-room, and 
thence to the showers and pool The reason for this is obvious ” 

Outdoor Faculties. — ^As far as possible objectives in equipment 
should require the use of that greatest of all gymnasiums, the 
out-of-doors It must never be forgotten that activity which can 
be carried on out-of-doors is more wholesome than the same 
activity earned on mdoors Recently, at a State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meeting m the South, an enthusiast for Damsh gymnastics 
recommended his system for the schools of this southern city 
Now Danish gymnastics arose m a country where the average mean 
temperature (Copenhagen) is 45 9° F , and the annual mean pre- 
cipitation 21 5 mches In the West Gulf region (San Antonio, 
Texas) the annual mean temperature is 68 9° P , and the average 
mean precipitation is 28 mches. In many cities of the South it is 
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TABLE XV 

EaINFAM. and TKMMBATtnBB CHANGES 


Place 

Annual 

rainfall 

Type 

annual 

tempera- 

Type 

Germany — ^Berlin 

22 9 

Light 

47 3 

Cold 

Sweden — Stockholm 

42 1 

Moderate 

41 2 

Cold 

Denmark — Copenhagen 

21 5 

Light 

46 9 

Cold 

New England — Boston 

44 6 

Moderate 

48 8 

Cold 

North Central — Omaha 

30 4 

Moderate 

60 0 

Temperate 

Middle Atlantic — New York 

42 6 

Moderate 

61 8 

Temperate 

South Atlantic — Raleigh 

48 0 

Moderate 

69 9 

Temperate 

East Gulf — Miami 

08 7 

Copious 

76 4 

Warm 

West Gulf — San Antonio 

28 0 

Moderate 

68 9 

Warm 

Rocky Mountain and Plateau — 
Colorado — ^Denver 

14 1 

Light 

49 7 

Cold 

Rooky Mountam and Plateau — 
Utah — Salt Lake 

10 3 

Light 

61 4 

Temperate 

West Coast — Olympia 

66 3 

Copious 

60 4 

Temperate 

West Coast — San Francisco 

22 7 

Light 

64 9 

Temperate 

West Const — Portland 

42 7 

Moderate 

46 4 

Cold 


Kegions with mean temperatures of 00° E and above are classed warn 
Regions with mean temperatures between 50° and 69 9° F are classed temveraie 
Regions with mean temperatures between 40° and 40 9° F are classed cold 
Annual mean precipitation 60 1 to 76 inches is called copious 
Annual mean precipitation 26 1 to 60 mchos is called moderaie 
Annual mean precipitation 10 to 26 inches is called light 

reasonably possible to carry on out-of-doors most of tbe activities 
of physical education A comparison (Table XV) of tbe climatic 
conditions of tbe three countries that have contributed gymnastic 
systems with typical sections of the Umted States is of importance 
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For the student interested in tEe question, these statements of 
means should be supplemented with study of the seasonal dis- 
tribution Annual rainfall may be heavy m certam months m 
some places and quite evenly distributed m others Temperature 
variations are also significant In the United States there are 
no sudden changes m climate, but transitions are everywhere 
gradual Nevertheless, a program m South Carolina may not be 
suited to Northern Michigan or the coast cities of Massachu- 
setts There are, then, these climatic factors with which one 
should reckon 

Programs built upon mdoor necessities are not suitable to places 
where adequate outdoor programs can be established Colleges and - 
schools in the United States have given increased attention to the 
possibilities m outdoor activities in the wmter. 

In the northern parts of the United States it has been cus- 
tomary to rely upon mdoor facilities to provide the opportunity 
for physical education Only recently has there been any con- 
siderable development of wmter sports Sometimes development 
of a winter program is accidental, and what appears at the time 
as a tragedy enables one to realize the possibilities of a winter 
environment In the wmter of 1922-23 Rockefeller Hall a dormi- 
tory at Mount Holyoke College burned, and it was necessary to 
take over the gymnasium for dormitory purposes In the Annual 
Report^ of the President of Moimt Holyoke for that year is the 
followmg “The burnmg of Rockefeller resulted m fittmg up the 
gymnasium for a temporary residence hall, and consequently 
turnmg out-of-doors the department of physical education, a dis- 
pensation to which the department cheerfully adapted itself For- 
tunately the wmter of 1922-23 seemed to have been made for 
out-of-door sports, and Mount Holyoke became a coUegiate St. 
Moritz, with tobogganing, skung, snow-shoemg, coasting, skatmg, 
ice-carmvals of every description, a type of physical exercise which 
will be m vogue this commg autumn and wmter ” 

In a letter from President Woolley, dated December 18, 1923, 
m response to an inquiry, the President writes “I was enthusiastic 
about the work which the department instituted when it was 
obliged to give up the gymnasium Without doubt we shall keep 
much more msistence upon wmter sports because of this expen 
* President’s Report, November, 1923, p 13 
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ence ” For many colleges, conversion of the gymnasium to other 
uses for a period would reveal the possibihties of an outdoor 
program. 

Changed Conditions Modif 3 ring Staff. — ^The early days of phys- 
ical education in America were characterized by the development 
of European “systems” of physical education, and of games and 
athletic sports organized by the students of the schools and col- 
leges The former received the support of educational authorities, 
because of the prevailing psychology and philosophy, the latter 
were frowned upon by the faculties, or permitted to exist on a 
probationary basis Hence the traming of teachers of physical 
education for many years was directed along the traditional hues 
that had been found useful m Europe This gave a certain type 
of teacher who looked upon physical education as a specialty, and 
the gymnasium as a sanctum which was cut off from the academic 
work that went on m the classroom 

A number of influences have contributed to alter profoundly 
this narrow and speciahstic point of view It is sufficient to pomt 
out that with education conceived as a development of the mdi- 
vidual, and with psychology marking out his essential unity, the 
watertight-compartment type of education had to be changed to 
conform to the newer concepts m this field Physical education 
also changed, and with it the type of teacher, and the training 
requisite for this work 

The ideas of time and place determme what people do, in ship- 
buildmg, m war, in art, m all the manifold activities of life The 
ideas they have of reality, and the resultant action, vanes with 
the people concerned Aside from great cataclysmic forces over- 
whelming a people, such as plague, earthquake, or famme, ideas 
are the prevailing mfluences at work shaping education There are 
proposals that man’s life and work m the world are to be inter- 
preted in terms of the influence of climate, and Huntmgton would 
make a strong case for wmds, heat, cold, and moisture Some 
endocrinologists would explam all m terms of hormones and 
chalones Nevertheless, these special views are only statements of 
conditions which modify the reaction of people to things and to 
other people, m back of all the conditions of life are the ideas of 
the time and place shaping the responses of human beings 

The Staff m Plyrsical Education. — ^Physical education as an 
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integral part of the process of education requires a teaching and 
supervising staff which is familiar with the essential purpose of 
education, its principles, and acceptable procedures The activity 
program of physical education is supplemented by training, ad- 
visory and exammmg functions, so that the staff must be thor- 
oughly mformed of and sympathetically mchned toward the whole 
life of the school Knowledge of the range and duties of the other 
teachers in the school is required, because of the close correlation 
of programs, and the need for enlistmg the co-operation of the 
other teachers m the special ob]ectives of physical education 

For purposes of education, as well as the purposes of physical 
education, it is never entirely satisfactory to give the responsible 
direction of the activity program to one who has only a technical 
traming m physical education At one time most of the teachers 
of physical education m the schools were trained in the technic of 
their profession without that basis of understanding which comes 
only with a broader and more comprehensive education The ten- 
dency at times to place the direction of the physical education 
program m the hands of a college athlete or a doctor of medicme 
— persons who lack both the necessary technical and the general 
educational trammg — is a serious mistake 

The Educational Function of SpeciaUsts. — Eor some years now 
the specialist has attamed a place of high importance Although 
many pbes are made at him, he is not by common consent one 
who knows more and more about less and less, nor is he typically 
the ordmary man away from home. Whatever else he may be, 
most reasonable persons are wiUmg to grant him a high degree of 
expertness in a narrow field When President Butler described an 
educated man as a broad person sharpened to a point, he was not 
referrmg to a specialist as ordmary experience knows him 

The specialist m health education or m physical education gains 
no mark of merit because he knows his field. This is the least that 
he can be — expert m his field. 

There is a disposition in some quarters, but surely not a growing 
disposition, to hold that a special kmd of specialization prepares 
one to admmister broadly educational programs Nothmg is more 
amazing than the assumption that a medical education qualifies 
a person for the administration of health and physical education 
m the schools It is mdeed unfortunate today that influences m 
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medicine would have us believe that the M D speaks with author- 
ity upon all thmgs 

Now the facts are, of course, quite the opposite The student 
of medicine from the day of his entrance into medical school 
until he graduates from his mteineship is duected toward the 
study of disease Even with the growing interest in preventive 
medicine, the youth who is to be a doctor is trained to diagnose 
and treat disease, the development of preventive medicine goes 
on in schools of public health and in health departments, not in 
the curriculum that attempts to produce a competent physician 

Moi cover, such is the emphasis in the fundamental techmcal 
courses in the laboratories and clmics that the physician gets 
necessarily, and rightly so, a pathological slant on organic func- 
tion But this does not make him an expert on health, develop- 
ment, the inteiests of youth, or the whole range of educational 
procedures Here clearly is a type of high specialization, but to 
expect the physician to be an expert in the development of health 
IS to continue the practice of regarding the physician as also 
priest and prophet Inflammation and information may look alike 
as words, they aie immeasurably apart in meaning 

For the control of commumcable diseases in schools and for 
certain items of the health examination the school physician is 
indispensable This service, highly expeit and distinctly special- 
ized, IS essential But of all the experts in the school, the physician 
IS generally the most narrowly specialistic, the most exclusive lone 
wolf in the whole educational pack He fads time and agam to see 
the educational implications of his work partly because he is a 
part-time worker with his leal inteiest in private practice, but 
partly because he is looking for disease and is not concerned with 
educational outcomes The spectacle of a physician examming a 
line of children like the inspector of some automobile assembly is 
disturbing to educators but arouses no protest in medical circles 
Children are regarded as biological specimens with or without 
diseased tonsds Among the several factors that have been desig- 
nated as the reason for the rapid growth of various heahng cults 
m our generation, doubtless school medical inspection is an impor- 
tant one The impressions that young people get from their experi- 
ence with school physicians are not such as to lead them to look 
with respect upon the physician nor to seek his services freely 
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when in need of medical help. Everywhere in education the 
speciahst faces the hazard of his own expertness, and the disposi- 
tion to look upon a particular service as operatmg in a watertight 
compartment leads inevitably to narrowly conceived procedures 
The health exammation is for the purpose of detecting defects, 
but it IS also an educative experience It is more than a service, 
education in health is going on Since attitudes and appreciations 
are so highly regarded by educators as desirable outcomes in 
health education it is apparent that the speciahst, whether as 
nurse, nutritionist, or physician, must be prepared to develop 
desirable attitudes and foster desirable appreciations. 

The physician and nurse have come into the schools to stay, 
but the essential problem of education is not the eradication of 
disease, however important this may be at times. In the remark- 
able advances that are so characteristic of modern public school 
education, the improvement in school plants, curricula, and per- 
sonnel seems not more significant than the transformed point of 
view Indeed it may be argued that the shift in emphasis from 
subject matter to children is responsible for the better school 
plants, the richer curricula, and the increased professional trainmg 
of teachers Out of the unprecedented interest in education the 
idea has emerged that the school is concerned with the lives of 
individuals and not with a mere conquest of illiteracy. In similar 
fashion health and physical education in the schools is more than 
the conquest of disease This new viewpoint has stimulated the 
erection of modern plants, but of equal significance is the entrance 
of new educative forces that truly represent a broadening of edu- 
cational purpose These new educative forces are represented by 
the physician, the nurse, the dentist, the psychiatrist, and the 
nutrition expert But these specialists will serve their educational 
function not only as experts in particular areas but also by under- 
standmg the major educational problems confronting educational 
admimstration 

It is of course the merest nonsense that claims for medical inspec- 
tion, as now conducted by physicians, a unique r61e in the devel- 
opment of health Medical inspection as a medical procedure is a 
protective measure The work of school medical inspectors can 
be vastly improved, but at its best it is not a positive develop- 
mental force Medical persons generally fail to understand what 
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development really means, and what vitality and organic vigor 
represent 

The administration of health and physical education in any 
state IS an educational problem Physicians are required in medical 
inspection bureaus because experts in disease prevention are 
essential, not because they are competent m educational admmis- 
tration The promotion of health involves much more than medical 
services There are the equally important problems of teaching 
health, the organization of curricula, the provision of a healthful 
school environment, the development of activity programs that 
not only relate to organic powers and vitality but to habits, ways 
of living, and regimes of training that are incalculable forces in 
promoting health These are educational problems that requne 
administrative skill and knowledge of schools and children A 
physician may be quahfied to do this kmd of work, but it is not 
his medical degree that guarantees his worth 

The Director or Professor of Physical Education.— In the early 
days of physical education in the American college the program 
was mainly corrective Also, as a new member of the educational 
family, it was forced to build up its prestige through the best 
traimng of its members that was then available Moreover, in the 
colleges, the opportimity for direction of physical education was 
frequently bound up with the duties of college physician For all 
these reasons the early training of men and women for the more 
responsible positions in this field required a medical course The 
logical person for the directorship of physical education m college 
and university has been the Doctor of Medicine (M D ) 

But conditions have changed greatly in the last fifteen years 
Physical education has a place and a recognized place in the 
faculties of educational institutions Although some institutions 
continue to minmiize the educational value of the program as 
conducted, and perhaps in some instances with justification, m 
the main physical education is accepted The need of its leaders 
for the prestige that wiU come through advanced degrees is only 
the need felt by other heads of departments This can be satisfied 
for physical education m ways correspondmg to the kind of 
training available for other fields 

The change in the character of the programs of physical educa- 
tion IS one of the outstandmg developments of this field Whereas 
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the problems twenty-five years ago were largely medical, today 
they are predominantly educational The corrective work that is 
necessary is bemg done by those who have specialized m this 
field, and the problems of admmistration and planning are not 
medical in scope but clearly educational Moreover, the old plan 
by which the director of physical education served also as college 
physician has been, m large mstitutions, discarded in favor of a 
student’s health service, staffed by physicians whose entire time 
IS given to this important and exacting service Today, with the 
demands of modern medicme and the large admimstrative tasks 
of a department of physical education, it is impossible for one 
person to discharge adequately the duties of such a combined 
position For this reason, therefore, it is unwise to look to the 
medical field for leaders in physical education 

Conditions themselves reveal the changes that have taken place 
Metcalf reports 

“A comparison of the college degrees held by our membership 
(Society of Dnectors of Physical Education m Colleges),® now 
and eighteen years ago when Dr Storey reported on them, seems 
to indicate a tendency away from the medical traimng During 
this period the percentage who are physicians has dropped from 
62 to 27 per cent , and this m spite of the fact that the total number 
of degrees has decidedly mcreased The number without college 
degrees has decreased from 20 to 7 per cent 

“The shift away from the medical traming is especially noticeable 
when we group the members by decades of service The percentage 
of those with medical traimng who have been m the work over 
twenty years, ten to nineteen years, and one to nme years, shows 
a decrease of 41 to 29 to 7 per cent ” 

More recently (1937) Hanson gave the information m an unpub- 
hshed report that the medical persoimel m the college field of the 
directorship has decreased to 7 per cent This contmues the rapid 
trend reported by Metcalf 

The logical and the competent course for the higher positions 
m physical education is offered by the trammg given through 
the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph D ) or Doctor of Education (Ed 
D ), m schools or colleges of education, with a major m physical 
' Now the College Physical Education Association 
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education Such a course will require about three years beyond the 
Bachelor degree, and will offer, m addition to the advanced pro- 
fessional work in the major, advanced courses m educational 
psychology, educational plulosophy, administration, educational 
sociology, statistics and measurement, history, and prmciples of 
education This training, together with the opportunity to do a 
piece of research m one’s own field, is distmctly superior to that 
offered in the medical school where the tradition, emphasis, and 
atmosphere are medical and surgical, m which the treatment of 
disease natuially predominates Medical trainmg is good for the 
purpose of taking care of sick people Only by mere necessity has 
it ever been acceptable as training for physical education. Now 
that this necessity is past, and opportunities are available for 
advanced trainmg m education, with a major in the field of 
physical education, to use medical trainmg as preparation for 
physical education is about as wise as to matriculate m a nursing 
trammg school to learn to teach m a kmdergarten, or to study 
phaimacy as preparation for the teaching of botany 

Professional Training —In general it will be found desirable for 
the teacher m high school to have a college degree This qualifica- 
tion is increasingly asked for today. By college degree, the educa- 
tional woild understands and accepts the B S , or A B or similar 
degrees awarded after four years of work of college grade At times 
irregular degrees are offered in physical education, but they do not 
lank with the above, nor aie they suflficient to permit the holder 
to complete the Master’s degree m one year The standaid training 
m this field is on the whole moie desuable, and because of the 
great and lapid development of professional trammg departments 
in college and university, there is less need than formerly for an 
irregular kind of trammg. 

Eor the college directorships present practice suggests that 
playing and coaching experience is valuable Metcalf reports “86 
per cent of the membership of the Society of Directors of Physical 
Education m Colleges® have been varsity athletes, half of them 
three and four sport men Nmety per cent have coached athletic 
teams, and half of them have coached at least three major sports ” 

Moreover, it is important that the student of physical educa- 
tion should have the opportmuty to learn his professional work m 

» Now the College Physical Education Association 
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relation to the general field Whereas such opportinnty was not 
available generally twenty years ago, and does not exist in all 
professional schools today, nevertheless, it is inaccurate to hold, 
that physical educators are in all instances narrow specialists 
Teachers of physical education are being trained with such educa- 
tional background that many are able to understand and to help 
m the complex problems of the school and society This is a highly 
desirable result, the tendency m professional training m this field 
today IS to extend and mcrease it 

Professional Ethics. — ^An ethic is the distillation of human 
experience Social values shift, but regardless of the time, there 
remams a residuum of value m human relationships The moral 
code of the Victorian Era may seem strange today, and yet 
dependability, integrity, reliability — ^these are always of value 
To be able to depend on a doctor, to be able to trust an official, 
to be able to rely upon a teacher to discharge a responsibility 
assumed — ^these persist regardless of our notions about dress, 
dance, or play The ethics of a profession are the items of pro- ^ 
fessional behavior that have the approval of many These may 
be organized mto a code, but they are not created by a com- 
mittee m session They grow out of human experience and become 
identified with human problems, successes and failures To the 
younger members of a professional group a code of ethics may 
serve as a standard for a time, but only as the code is adopted 
by them as a statement of the professional behavior they wish to 
support, IS it a vital and dynamic theory In a survey of pro- 
fessional ethics m health and physical education, a national com- 
mittee'*' compiled a number of items for a professional code. The 
items were scored by 312 mdividuals on a scale of 1 to 10, m 
which 10 was exceedmgly important and 1 of very little impor- 
tance The recommendations of the Committee are given m the 
followmg statement 

CODE OF ETHICS 

1 To hve up to the rules of the conference, or league, or to 
the agreement between competmg mstitutions, both m letter and 
spirit, m all types of mterschool competition 
’’ Chairman of the Committee Dr Harry A Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas 
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3 To give each teacher under one’s supervision every oppor- 
tunity for professional growth and development 

S To maintain in stiict confidence all department or school 
matters not mtended for dissemmation 

4 To uphold, honor, and dignify the profession 

5 To improve in eveiy way possible one’s knowledge and 
skills in the piofession 

6 To maintain a high standard of health and physical fitness 

7 To practice mtellectual honesty 

8 To refer to a competent medical doctor all physical or 
organic defects requiring diagnosis oi treatment 

9 To give credit where credit is due m recogmzmg meritorious 
service either on the part of teacheis or pupils. 

10 To answer truthfully all questions pertaming to professional 
qualifications when applymg for a position 

11 To absent oneself from school oi classes only for good 

reasons - 

12 To give each pupil an equal opportunity without mdividual 
prejudice 

13 To set a high standard of conduct at all times for those 
coming under one’s supervision 

14 To brmg to the profession all knowledge, skill, and devotion 
one may possess 

15 To give one’s employer ample notice if a new position is 
accepted. 

16 To give credit to the proper sources m the matter of bor- 
rowed ideas 

17 To msist upon the proper conduct of students whenever 
they are under one’s direct supervision. 

18 To vacate one’s position only after all records are m such a 
state as to be readily understood by one’s successor 

19. To accept proper criticism in a gracious manner and if in 
error to remedy the fault which called for the criticism. 

20 To ascertam the exact meanmg of written and verbal con- 
tracts and to live up to them m letter and spmt unless dissolved 
by mutual consent, and with amicable results 

21 To mamtam a tolerant and open-mmded attitude toward 
others m matters where opmions differ This does not imply that 
strong convictions shall not be held 

11 
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22 To lefrain from discussing the deficiencies of one’s colleagues 
in such a way as to embarrass them 

23 To practice absolute and unqualified loyalty to the school 
and department m which one is employed, and to the profes- 
sion 

24 To msist that one’s salary be paid through regular institu- 
tional channels, and not directly from alumni groups, local school 
supporters, or athletic gate receipts 

25 To refuse to promise a position to a candidate until it is 
authorized by the pioper authorities 

26 To recommend a teacher for another position although it 
may be desired to retam him or her m one’s employment 

27 To refrain from dismissing, or recommending foi dismissal, 
a teacher without givmg ample notice and an opportunity to be 
heard 

28 To actively support all movements directed towaid an 
improvement and elevation of the profession 

29 To be definite m the exact type of work expected when 
employing a teacher 

SO To defend members of the profession if unjustly attacked 

31 To mamtam membership m and attend meetmgs of such 
professional associations as cover one’s field of special mterest 

32 To mamtam a noncommittal policy m public on all con- 
troversial issues arising withm the school 

33 To extend professional courtesy, mcludmg the prompt 
answering of mail, to other members of the profession at all times 

34 To refuse to discuss matters of student discipline with any- 
one except the proper authorities 

33 To accept a position only if one is qualified to handle it 
effectively 

Summary. — ^From the foregomg considerations the following 
may be summarized 

1 Changed conditions m society, particularly m the home, 
necessitate a far greater participation by the school m the edu- 
cation of children today than m the Nineteenth Century; this 
changed condition requires that physical education take over the 
physical development of the child, a matter that was cared for 
previously by his natural play life 

2 The recogmtion of the unity of the individual corrects 
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former attitudes toward play, this changed view requires adequate 
allowance for the education of the individual through play 

3 The school plant should be constructed to serve the educa- 
tional and wholesome recreational needs of the commumty 

4 Growth m understanding of the purpose and possibihties m 
physical education has led automatically to an mcrease m the size 
of the physical education plant. 

5 Climatic conditions should be factors m determining the 
type of equipment as well as type of program m physical educa- 
tion 

6 The best gymnasium for many places is out-of-doors 

7 The widely varymg qualifications of those who are asked to 
teach and direct activities of physical education demand care m 
the selection of candidates for positions 

8 Administrators err frequently m choosing two types the 
varsity athlete, who knows how to play some sport, but little of 
education, the specialist m physical education, tramed from the 
view of the gymnasium only, who knows very little education 

9 The doctor of medicine is not qualified by his medical degree 
alone to direct an educational activity, such as physical education. 

10 Since the pressmg problems are educational and not med- 
ical, the diiector of physical education should be tramed through 
hia professional and educational courses for his work rather than 
through medical courses which have little to do with his work 

11 Teachers of physical education gam no mark of merit 
because they know their field — ^this is expected. 

12 The doctor of medicine is prepared professionally to treat 
sick pepole 

13 The function of the speciahst in the schools is to supply 
expert advice on technical matters m which he is competent, to 
conduct technical services for which he is responsible, and to 
co-operate understandingly in the solution of the common prob- 
lems faced by all workers in education 

14 An ethic is the distillation of human experience 

15 Codes are valuable as they serve to shape professional 
behavior 

QUESTIONS 

1 What changes have taken place m apparatus in three- 
quarters of a century? 
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0 Wliat conditions have modified equipment? 

3 Why is there division of authority with respect to the 
child’s play? Do you favor this? Explain your answer 

4 How many square feet per pupil is approved for the ele- 
mentary school site? 

5 Where should the gymnasium be located? 

6 What IS the relationship of climate to the need for indoor 
facihties? 

7 How do conditions modify our ideas about desirable staff 
members ? 

8 What 13 a specialist? What are his functions? 

9, What are the distmctions between specialist and generalist? 

10 Why is the doctor of medicme not necessarily a specialist 
m school health? WTiat would make him one? 

11 What IS the function of the nurse m the school? 

12 How should persons be educated in order to take charge of 
responsible directing positions m physical education? 

13 What IS an ethic? What is a code of ethics? 

14 How do codes of ethics come mto existence? 

15 When teachers accept positions for which they aie not 
quahfied, are they acting ethically? How do you know? 

16 Do you defend members of your piofession who are unjustly 
attacked? Why? 
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PRINCIPLES OP METHOD 

“Wlaat really should be studied by those who are preparing 
themselves to teach and to direct the work of education is the 
aim of the educational process, its most useful subject-matter, its 
philosophic basis, and the history of its development Very little 
time should be spent upon methods of teachmg Methods of 
teaching are purely personal, and are the effective application by 
an individual of the controlling principles upon which his work 
IS based Excessive devotion to the study of method quickly 
develops an educational self-consciousness that is destructive 
either of true effectiveness or of a correct relationship between 
teacher and taught Given the possession of sound principles of 
education, the teacher should then be left with the least possible 
direction to give full expression to his own personality in his 
method of teaching.” — ^Butler 




CHAPTEE XII 


Principles of Method 

ScienttQc Method. — ^It is a commonplace to say that we live in 
an age of science But this is only partially true Science dominates 
many of our human activities and yet in a countless number of 
ways we continue traditional and superstitious practices We of 
this century are more scientific than our ancestors ten centuries 
ago, but unwarranted practices still prevail 

In educational practice, scientific methods are not everywhere 
pursued Many old procedures persist m spite of newly discovered 
improvements The basis of scientific method is very simple It 
consists of careful observation of phenomena, accurate reportmg 
of the data, and interpretation and presentation of the results for 
criticism and review by others There is m scientific method no 
plea for special mterpretation based upon an mdividual’s unique 
powers or experience, no police authority to compel acceptance of 
the conclusion, and no disposition to keep the process of discovery 
secret. 

Historically, teaching has been considered an art. Art and 
science pursue different paths, their methods contrast Science is 
fundamentally analytical It breaks thmgs up, seeks details, and 
searches for causes and conditions Art is ever engaged in giving 
meanmg to experience It puts things together It is synthesis 
rather than analysis. 

Science and Art in Teaching — It is sometunes said, “The good 
teacher is born not made ” Teachmg requires imagination, facility 
in seeing relationships, perspective, and creative skill These are 
essentially the quahties of the artist rather than the scientist 
Moreover, it is argued these quahties are mborn, and hence 
traimng of teachers is only wish-fulfilhnent “hke dreams m the 
Freudian theory.” 

But in any art, spontaneity, perspective, creative skill are 
dependent upon technic The imagmation is never free to operate 
when technic mterferes It is not the untramed who are spontane- 
316 
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ous, vital, and free but those to whom technical skill has become 
second nature 

When teachmg is regarded as a science, it often assumes mechan- 
ical aspects In this kmd of teachmg the technics of standard tests, 
achievement scores, and ex a minations are promment, and corre- 
spondmgly, there is likely to be neglect of concomitant values and 
disregard of personahty adjustment problems The athletic coach 
IS frequently forced by the practical realities of his job to win 
games or to lose his post In such a situation he is quite unable to 
consider the more subtle problems concemmg the effect of par- 
ticular experiences m individual athletes So, conditions force a 
mechanical approach to the problem 

When, on the other hand, teachmg is regarded as an art, the 
dommant spuit is concerned with creative purposes which can 
be developed m students, with the doors of the nund which can be 
opened. This mood is not limited to appreciation courses but can 
operate fuUy m systematic science courses, such as anatomy, 
mathematics, and practical activities 

The outcomes m students are not easily measured nor are they 
the ready-made answers of the text or syllabus This does not mean, 
however, that skills will not be learned, or that exact knowledge 
of a field will not be mastered Indeed, the good teacher will 
always be a master of his own field and will lead his students to 
seek a similar excellence 

Methods and Objectives. — It is a vital principle of teaching to 
consider methods m relation to objectives What is the outcome 
desired? To secure this outcome, a particular method is selected 
The close relationship therefore of method to objective forces the 
thoughtful teacher to examine the two together Devotion to a 
method as a procedure that is unrelated to objectives ignores a 
vital prmciple m teachmg 

Illustrations of a close correspondence between method and 
objective are numerous In Germany in the Nmeteenth Century 
the relation of the individual to the state reveals more accurately 
the ideas that molded practice The kmg and subject relationship 
was strong The church and school maintamed these bonds by 
preachmg and teachmg The teacher-training mstitutions were 
tuned to patriotism as the central theme In the regulations of a 
semmary at Pyretz, piety was to be shown, among other ways by 
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“respect for the king, our sovereign, and by unshaken fidehty to 
our country ” 

The method of Nineteenth Century German education was 
directed at objectives. The Germany of National Socialism is 
equally realistic The following statements are reported by Kandel 
from the Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung 

“The taste for militarism must be mculcated m children, they 
must be told this at every opportumty that every man of noble 
birth must be a soldier — ^Frederick the Great, m the issue for 
September 3, 1933 

“Rigorous discipline is desirable at a given tune The same 
discipline imparts the qualities needed by the soldier and the 
scholar, in fact there is no competent scholar who does not possess 
the instincts of a good soldier What should a rigorous school 
teachP — Obedience and command — ^Nietzsche, m the issue for 
September 23, 1933. 

“I know that we Germans will be victorious m the next war, 
it is the will and the way of God Simply because it is our turn, 
no one can resist our health within and our young strength 
But such a nation whose hour sounds, must arm itself withm and 
without . . in such a way that it will lead us to victory and 
to power Who could then be the heart and head of Europe? — 
Gustav Prenssen, in the issue for October 14, 1933 

In these days of economic, political, and social disturbance it is 
important that Americans recognize the relationship between 
method and objectives Those who wish to see the perpetuation 
of democratic institutions and processes m the United States need 
to be concerned about the objectives held for education Is there 
a place for initiative, resourcefulness, independence of judgment, 
freedom of expression, individual leadership or are the goals docil- 
ity, submissiveness, and mass disciplme? Method of one kmd can 
be employed to secure the kmd of objectives desired, but its oppo- 
site will fail. Educational method which requires uncritical obedi- 
ence, acceptance of authoritarian statements, and external dis- 
ciplme IS not focused upon the objectives of the historic American 
democracy 

The Range of Objectives. — The teacher may focus attention 

1 Kandel, I L. The Making of Nazis, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, IflSfi, p 76 
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very properly upon a single and immediate objective One cannot 
teach m general, one teaches particulars Particular learnings have 
specificity, they occur m time and space While this is true m 
teaching, it is important, however, for all teachers to recognize 
that learnmgs m one experience may be many A teacher may be 
intent upon teaching how to pitch a baseball, but he should be 
aware of the fact that the pupil learnmg the skill is also acquiring 
other learnmgs The wide range of teaching objectives should be 
indicated therefore They may be discussed under three types of 
learnings 

Technical Learnings — ^The obvious results of technical learn- 
ings are the particular skills taught. For example, the technical 
learnings m baseball are how to throw, bat, catch, and run In 
learnmg how to bat, this is broken down mto the stance at the 
plate, how to hold the bat, the position of the arms m the swing, 
timmg the stroke, how to judge good balls, and similar pomts. 
Often persons beheve that these comprise all that the player learns 
They are only a portion, however Other learnings take place, 
also 

Associated Learnings — The body of ideas associated with an 
activity may be large or small, significant or trivial. Ideas of how 
to train for an activity, how to overcome fear of the water, how to 
acquire neuromuscular relaxation, how to mamtain a high level of 
energy, how to use strength in lifting, how to play a game accordmg 
to set rules — ^these may be important learnmgs and illustrate 
aspects of mental content in the motor field Too frequently 
method focuses upon the technical alone and neglects the asso- 
ciated learnmgs. 

Concomitant Learnings — ^Technical and associated learnmgs do 
not exhaust the field Other important learnings occur 

In the performance of any motor activity, one learns attitudes 
toward the activity and toward others engaged m the activity 
It IS clear that these attitudes may have no relation to the excel- 
lence with which the other learnings are acquired Thus, one may 
become most proficient m swimmmg and be a thoroughly poor 
sport, or one may be only moderately skillful in motor skills and 
still be a generous, kindly, and fair player Some of the concom- 
itant learnmgs which are often sought are giving the best that is 
m one, finishmg the task begun, accuracy m completing assign- 
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ments, mtegrity as respecting the rights of others, generosity to 
opponents and faithfulness to associates 

The relationship of method to concomitant learnings is peculiarly 
important Consider what are those learnings when a physical 
activity IS presented by a teacher who is a rigid formalist, a strict 
disciplinaiian, believing in the objectives of docility, submissive- 
ness/ and obedience 

What does the boy or girl think about physical education under 
such methods? Wliy do some boys and girls come to college 
seeking to be excused from required physical education? What do 
they think of play? Is it mere fooling that leads nowhere ? What are 
their ideas of self-expression in relation to honesty and excellence ? 
Do they thmk of their bodies as splendid means for expression or 
as machines for the manufacture of perspiration? How do they 
feel toward authority? Do they chafe under it? Do they get any 
idea of what self-disciplme means? What do they thmk about 
self-discipline in relationship to friends, to the school, to the 
nation? How far and to what extent are they co-operative toward 
ends that they know about, have helped to set up, and are wilhng 
to work for? Surely no partisan of effort in physical education can 
neglect to answer such questions 

Moreover, it is the vahdity of concomitant learnmgs which 
makes the theory of mterest so attractive to so many serious and 
consecrated workers. The appreciations, the ideas, and the atti- 
tudes developed, and the extent of their usefulness in a democracy 
such as ours depend upon the judgment we give m this trial of 
interest and effort 

Many Methods and One Is Best. — ^The best method is the one 
that accomplishes the desired obj'ective It is best only m relation 
to its objective If individual and group welfare is important, the 
method that meets the situation with greatest advantage to the 
mdividual and to the group is the best method. With the goal of 
the highest individual development m relation to social welfare 
uppermost, it ought to be clear that the teacher must stand ready 
to meet situations rather than give allegiance only to a theory of 
action There are times when play breaks down due to disturbing 
mdividuals There are individuals who have never learned any 
self-du^ction at all To give such persons unlimited freedom with- 
out opportunity to learn what liberty means, and how it is attained. 
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IS a serious mistake m method The teacher must be ready to help 
out m the management of an activity. The teacher, as a member 
of the group, is therefore a responsible leader as well as a thought- 
ful follower upon occasion Moreover, it is a plam truth of the 
matter that a formal method may be required, not for any special 
vurtues to accrue from its use, but because it offers a way to meet 
a situation with greater profit to the individual and to the group 

It IS with this reservation in mmd that the student should 
examine all methods One may become convmced that the interest 
of the mdividual is the greatest force for worthwhile, contmumg 
activity This conviction then takes a prominent place m shapmg 
method One may become convmced also that interests are not 
always wholesome, that some mdmduals are not co-operative 
members of a group This appreciation stimulates the teacher to 
discover ways to keep desu-able activities going while he seeks 
means of fostermg wholesome mterests, to devise methods of 
protecting group activity while dealmg with a recalcitrant membei 
or members 

With this fact established, the prmciples underlying methods 
may be discussed with reference to the three types of learning 
that take place It is obvious that technical learmngs are not 
isolated from associated or concomitant ones, and that method m 
one area has apphcations m others Nevertheless some prmciples 
have more direct application m one learnmg situation than another 
It IS merely a matter of emphasis. 

Method in Technical Learnings. — ^There are many prmciples of 
teachmg that relate directly to how an activity should be handled 
in order that children may learn it These have meanmg for method 
In the foUowmg discussion the prmciple will be stated and its 
relation to method mdicated 

Orgamc Viiahty la Developed by Exerciae — The only agency 
available for the development of the vital organs is exercise 
Heredity and nutrition influence this development, but it is exer- 
cise that secures development 

Method will be employed therefore to provide vigorous physical 
activity presenting mcreasmg physiological demands on organic 
functions up to optimum levels In general, excessively severe activ- 
ities are rarely found in school programs. These programs are 
probably not vigorous enou^. On the other hand m highly 
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specialized sport and in modern dance projected toward the stage, 
there are numerous examples of improper and excessive demands 
upon the organism 

Growth Requires Actmty — This is especially true during adoles- 
cence In this period of rapid growth, motor skills appear often 
to be lost. The mdmdual is awkward Thmgs are knocked over, 
bioken, or spiUed Conscious attention to these imperfect per- 
formances confuses 

Generous but not too strenuous participation in sports and 
rhythmic activities is required Activity and tune restore the old 
skills and even improve them Method will avoid punishment, 
ridicule, and such cruel approaches Encouragement, rewards, ap- 
proval, a generous amount of actmty, and patience — these are 
the cues 

Proceed from the Known to the Desired Unknown — The known 
IS familiar ground. The use of “lead-up” games m teaching sports 
IS an illustration of the prmciple apphed to method In such pro- 
gression the teacher will proceed m relation to the individual’s 
motor sense and kmesthesia This means teachmg activities within 
the range of the pupil’s motor experience An exercise in baseball 
would not be appropriate for a first-grade child New activities to 
be experienced should be mterpreted m terms of old activities that 
have meaning 

Rewards Are Superior to Punishments in Promotion of Learn- 
ing — The after-effects of reward and punishment influence the 
learning situation.®* Reward gives a greater gam in learmng than 
pumshment. The best method is to reward the correct response 
rather than to punish the mcorrect The best results m the use of 
punishment are obtained when the annoyance then and there 
encourages or causes the operation of the right connection and the 
accompanying satisfaction 

Persons learn better when a situation possesses its own intrmsic 
value 'rather than an extrmsic one Mere repetition is wasteful 
The value of repetition in learning resides in the after-effects of 
the process. 

Fear of punishment may act as a motivation and hence lack of 
punishment may become m effect a reward In the use of punish- 
“ Thorndike, E L. The Psychology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes, D 
Appleton-Century Co , New York, 1936 
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ment, Thorndike suggests that there are five important guides to 
keep in mind 

1 Make sure that the punishment used is related to the act. 

0 Forestall the punishment where the want that caused the 
offense can be satisfied innocently 

3 Shift the emphasis from the discomfort of one situation to 

the relief, security, and comfort of the correct situation 

4 Arouse confirming reactions by attaching relevant satisfiers 

to the connections desired in place of the wrong connec- 
tions for which punishment might be required 

5 Make punishments rational and reasonable when they still 

remain important means of control 

Learning %s facilitated when the teacher can analyze the fault or 
difficulty and suggest the cue which mil secure the correct response 

This requires eiqiertness in a wide range of skills If the teacher 
is competent, there is much help that can be given In dnecting 
the learning of a motor skiU, the teacher should Imow (1) The 
best form for performance of the motor act, and (2) How to 
analyze the act to discover what the pupil should do in order to 
learn the skdl Correct form is essential and early practice should 
be based upon this After early attention is given to form, then 
attention should be directed toward results rather than form. 
Focus of attention on form mterferes with the ability to “let go ” 
Tuning and co-ordination are dependent upon relaxation, objec- 
tive attitudes, these are impaired when form is the focus. 

Drill is important in jiving the skill learned, in perfecting its form, 
and in acquiring satisfaction in the experience 

Mere repetition may yield nothing m learning Drill must relate 
to outcomes that the pupil cares about, they must appreciate the 
relation of drill in parts to the accomplishment of the whole Rogers® 
study on the learning of game skills is important in this connec- 
tion Some persons never experience much satisfaction m motor 
activities because they remain dnbs, ever unskilled performers 
In youth if they had drilled enough to do well an activity the 
reality of satisfaction would have appeared It seems to be true 

’ Rogers, Elizabeth An Experimental Investigation of the Teaching of Team 
Games, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1636 
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that participation relates to proficiency Drill is important in 
proficiency 

Levels of Accom'phshmenf Should Relate to Development of the 
Indvotdual — It is a mistake to seek high accomplishment at the 
higher levels of performance too early The following roughly out- 
lines the age levels at which emphases may be made 
Age 6-H — ^period of generalized activity. 

Age 10-12 — period of beginning technic 
Age 12-15— period of team play 
Age 16 and on — period of speed and skill 
For the begmner in any motor activity^ it is always a mistake 
to seek speed before technic is acquired (Some activities proceed 
better when performed lapidly rather than slowly, notably bal- 
ance activities ) This view supports Poppelreuter’s law of practice 
that requnes, for optimum results, retardation of speed of move- 
ment m the early stages of practice until high accuracy is attamed 
and then increase of speed gradually ® 

Method m Associated Leammgs. — The fundamental problem m 
teaching is to extend the leammgs that children acquire For ex- 
ample, it IS not sufficient to teach correct spelling, it is imperative 
to have this skill extend into reading and writing There is a kind 
of reciprocity in such matters A teacher may teach a boy how to 
run a 100-yard dash, but if this learning extends into how to 
condition oneself and leading about great sprinters, there is not 
only these associated learnings that axe valuable m themselves, but 
reciprocal emphasis upon the technical skills also There are several 
prmciples that bear directly upon associated learnings 

Interest in an activity provides the drive to engage in it, insures 
more rapid learning, and is a factor in satisfying experience The 
brief for interest in physical education claims an identity between 
the activity and participant; a relationship which is the sole 
guarantee of unified response It notes that a child may be put 
through a set of exercises, but claims that there is no assurance 
that co-operation is present, because there may be the nearly 
perfect outward performance, and at the same tune definite mward 
<This 13 recognized also in the teaching of handwriting, piano playing and 
typewriting. 

' McGeoch, J. A The Acquisition of Skill, Pupehdogioal Bidlehn, August, 1929, 
p 470 
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rebellion It claims for the theory of mterest a reality between 
activity and participant which precludes divided attention More- 
over, the brief for mterest m physical education sets foith that 
over and beyond the effects of any period of exercise there must 
be recognition of the necessity for a contmumg action, there must 
be developed a love for and a skill in some foim of wholesome 
physical activity that will contmue after school days are over It 
contends that mterest m the exercise is the only guarantee of such 
future participation 

Other positive clauns aie brought forward to present the case 
for mterest m physical education, the relations of mterest to the 
laws of learning, to the achievement of hygienic effects m exercise, 
and even to the correction of physical defects and deformities are 
promment ones But its brief also mcludes criticism of the theory 
of effort It finds that any task carried on under compulsion, as it 
needs must be when it comes as a task, is rejected as soon as the 
pressure to do it is relieved There is, therefore, no provision for a 
contmumg activity It notes, also, that even m the theory of 
effort theie is reliance upon the fundamentals of mterest in carry- 
ing on its program, only the mterest is an ignoble one, an appeal 
to fear, or a sentimental one, an appeal to love of teacher Instead 
of unified activity due to the identity between activity and par- 
ticipant, there is divided activity whenevei the theory of effort 
IS m force 

Moieover, the product of this theory is not the desirable citizen 
so often put forward to justify its practice In the mam the appli- 
cation of the effort philosophy results m rebellion of many indi- 
viduals agamst authority The history of nations in bondage, the 
tragic breaks in homes, the desertion of the school by many chil- 
dren, indicate the rebellion to this theory of effort. Those who 
survive the process are either narrow, obstinate, dictatorial, made 
in the hkeness of their masters, or are dull, spmeless, broken, sub- 
missive creatures, obedient and docile because the “vital juice of 
spontaneous mterest has been squeezed out.” 

When a boy throws an object he gets satisfaction m the act 
because he is ready to be exercised in precisely that kind of thing 
The boy is interested m activities which involve throwmg, because 
the exercise or orgamc arrangements involved provide satisfac- 
tion In similar fashion, climbing, hanging, leapmg, running, and 
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associated movements are of interest because they exercise organ- 
izations already present and ready to function These organiza- 
tions are just as real as the boy’s bones or muscles, although they 
cannot be described m detail, their performance is governed by 
certain laws on the whole better formulated than those relatmg 
to muscular contraction It is important to undeistand that the 
human individual is organized to take mterest in and en]oy a wide 
variety of physical activities which relate to his social life 

Study of the psychology of interest reveals the identity of the 
individual with the object Theie is a connection between the 
actor and the act, an indissoluble bond between the two To take 
mterest in an activity is to have the appropriate organizations 
concerned in a state of readiness to act All is prepared in the 
body’s oiganization to bimg the desired result about In such a 
situation the mind is set toward the end to be achieved, and the 
whole organism is ready for the experience Thus, the presence of 
the appropriate object or situation calls forth the appropiiate 
response, and m thus responding we take mteiest We are dealmg, 
therefore, in this analysis with a scientific fact, not a mere senti- 
mentality The prepaiation of this chapter took hours of time, 
required the reading, digestmg, and annotating of many books, 
journals, and papers, and led to several conferences But it was 
not a task, the mind was set toward an end, mterest was there 
as a fact. 

It IS at this pomt that we need to compiehend the fallacy that 
shows m the dictum “that one should make the work mteresting ” 
Frequently, indeed, one hears this advice when a program is criti- 
cized for its lack of mteiestmg material This idea that artificial 
exercises are “to be made mteresting” suffers fiom two pernicious 
errors In one case it bases the selection of subject matter not 
upon native capacity, desire, or need, but upon ceitam artificial 
criteria of political or social sanction at the time In the second 
case, it IS confionted with the necessity of devising external and 
artificial procedures in method for dressing up an unrelated and 
meaningless activity so that it will attract some attention The 
spectacle of children in school going through a cahsthenic drill in 
artificial movements, moved either by love of teacher or fear of 
teacher, when never of themselves would you see them volun- 
tarily engage m such activity, is a common illustration 
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Such presentation of the theory of inteiest frequently brings 
out the question, “Do you mean to say that children should do 
everything that they please to do?” There is no need to jump to 
such an extreme position by either the most ardent advocate of 
interest or the most carping critic The implication is perfectly 
clear, activities should be selected in physical education m relation 
to the child’s experience, drives, needs, and capacities Not all 
impulses are of equal worth, nature is not always right. At tunes 
the relevancy of acceptable material must be brought to the con- 
sciousness of the child, but in relation always to the things which 
already are appreciated, have meaning, and are of interest Chil- 
dren are not to be permitted to do everything which interests them, 
but things that they are led to do must be m their very nature 
mteresting It is mistaken zeal and poor teaching to attempt to 
make unrelated material mteresting Such implies at the very out- 
set that it does not possess the quahty of giving satisfaction, but 
must be dressed up 

Ultimately, of course, one’s reaction to this view is determined 
by what one is trying to do Is there any effoit to build up an 
endurmg activity which will, under proper guidance, provide 
health, motor skills, and growth values as by-products, or is the 
eflPoii: one that seeks to develop unrelated and frequently useless 
skills as ends m themselves? Is there any effort to cultivate joyous 
appreciation of wholesome activities which will continue after 
school days are over, or, is there a Puritanic dislike of joy and 
an academic disregard for play? 

Consider the practice so stoutly defended by those who follow 
the theory of effort which permits and encourages children to 
work for years with the stilted, artificial, and deadening move- 
ments outlmed m the syllabi of many cities and states Consider 
the practice m so-called school gymnastics auned at the correction 
of postural defects by ten mmutes of exercise daily m the class- 
room, Ignoring the physiological and psychological factors in 
postures. The posture problem m our schools is m part tied up 
with the dommeenng type of teacher who cows her pupils, who 
rehes on fear as a motive, and who gets not only submissiveness 
of mind and spirit, but also of body The question of posture must 
be^ viewed not merely as a problem m body mechanics, but also 
in its relation to fatigue, to nutritional and emotional states 
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Interest %n an activity to be eacfenmced rests upon psychological 
rather than logical grounds. 

The moment one has an interest m an activity, there is a drive 
ready to set it going This contrasts with the orderly and logical 
arrangement of learning that adults have often proposed for 
children 

The old method of pi egression in school subjects was the 
logical In teaching reading, for example, the procedure was to 
teach the alphabet, then words of two, three, four, and five letters, 
etc Now in observing chddren it has been found that the first 
words they might desire to learn to spell or read were not those 
in the logical order Thus, even before the alphabet is learned, a 
child may wish to spell “candy," “dog," “rocking horse,” etc 
The new approach to progression is to teach and give opportunity 
to learn according to the awakening mterests of the child This 
method of progression is psychological and not logical 

A similar situation exists m physical education The systems 
brought to this country and perpetuated as formal gymnastics 
were extremely logical Men had certain muscles and certain 
parts; they were to be exercised m order and sequence Arm, leg, 
and trunk exercises were to follow m logical progression Now the 
psychological approach in physical education considers the nature 
of the child and proceeds in Ime with the mdividual’s impulses 
and organic urges. The third-grade child is mterested m climbing, 
the sixth-grade child m team games These are characteristic 
traits of the period They become the guide for the progression — 
the guide is psychological 

Procedure along the psychological line would mean that the 
motor problems were to be raised to consciousness as problems of 
the children The teacher is not to exercise the class, in working 
to gam certam power over pertment motor problems, and impor- 
tant social (team) problems, the class wiU get exeicise as a by- 
product of an activity that goes on because it is worth while to the 
individual or the group 

Interest in an activity ‘promotes retention of the learnings acquired, 
the guarantee of carry-over resides in both the nature of the activity 
and in the interest developed in it 

The doctrme of mterest should never be viewed as opposed to 
true effort, because true effort finds its clearest illustrations, if 
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necessary, in relation to mteiest Life does present difficulties, 
obligations that we would wish away if we could, duties that 
knock upon the door of mterest and time And in the face of dif- 
ficulties, of obligations, of duties, we want to see developed a 
real persistency m attack, and a thoroughgoing continuity of 
activity begun Effort merely as increased strain is not the goal, 
but true effort toward the fulfillment of a growing and expanding 
activity It is important to state, therefore, that what is wanted 
IS not effort for its own sake, as the formalist would ask for, nor 
for some distant, unappreciated value, but true endeavor m rela- 
tion to an end that is worth the energy put forth Puither analysis 
of this type of effort pomts to two considerations 

1 With such endeavor m mind let us thmk about one engaged 
m an activity which is not successful because of an impending 
obstacle A condition of mental stress occurs, the end of the 
activity calls him to continue, the obstacle bids him give it up. 
As a mental experience, therefore, there is a combination of con- 
flicting urges away from and towards dislike and longing. 

2 Up to this pomt activity has been blocked of its end. The 
difficulty should lead one to stop and think Is the end worth 
going? The two-miler is hopelessly outclassed' Shall he give it up 
as a bad job? Is there a better course available? Even if the 
decision is to give up, the whole situation is different from givmg 
up because of mere weakness of will If the giving up is decided, 
it may be “quite consistent with tenacity” of purpose Or, instead 
of givmg up, it may mean that a new course of action has been 
decided upon The problem has been taken out of the field of unin- 
telligent effort and vam struggle, and has entered into the realm 
of consciousness and thought Energy has been transferred from 
bhnd struggle and diverted to thmking This not only makes bun 
more conscious of his end, and mcreases interest, but through 
reflective thought he comes to make more mtelhgent effort in the 
rapidly expanding activity 

Hence we are to distinguish between effort at a task which has 
no meaning, no interest, that is wholly ahen and uncongenial, 
which is kept up only by fear or other prods from the teacher, and 
true endeavor which leads from an activity with mterest and 
meanmg to reflective thought concerning the obstacle encoun- 
tered, culmmatmg m frank abandonment of the project, or m the 
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discovery of new ways for continuing the activity which in itself 
IS a growing and expanding one full of thoroughgoing purpose 

This view predicts a different approach in teaching physical 
education. Instead of the teacher being a dynamo for arousing 
energy m a class, he becomes a leader for the direction of energy 
already available It is with this method that we must study the 
teaching of all activities Here is a piogiam mvolvmg a great many 
valuable and essential shills and body controls Instead of the 
teacher leading the class in the formal way, with a conscious 
purpose to get uniformity of response, the teacher might introduce 
the class to a number of motor problems related to real mterests 
The individual makes the effort, for the problem is an individual 
or team problem for the individual to work out The newer methods 
in the teaching of swimmmg make use of this same approach, and 
the difficulties of the stroke, of balance, of breathmg, are brought 
to consciousness, to reflective thought Here, through this method, 
we have the richest opportunity for the development of thinkmg, 
a real educational basis for physical education, at once a challenge 
and an opportunity 

Awareness by the learner of the objectives of an activity aid the 
learning 

These precise ends become targets at which to aim, this helps 
the shooting This is true for all types of leammgs, but it is par- 
ticularly important for the associated outcomes The athlete may 
well become aware of a number of objectives m addition to the 
technical gams and as these are accepted as legitimate goals, the 
stage IS set for learnmg them 

The use of achievement levels m motor skills and of knowledge 
tests of rules and trammg is lUustiative of modern methods m 
helpmg pupils to become aware of objectives 

Learnmg results from doing. Activity in which the pupil becomes 
a responsible agent rather than a tool manipulated by the teacher is 
typical of learning by doing 

Education for many years and m some schools today places 
reliance upon a procedure of learnmg by discipline rather than 
learning by doing This view is represented by the theory of 
formal discipline and has enjoyed acceptance from tune to tune 
in physical education The spread of dictatorial methods of gov- 
ernment with their correspondmg control over national educations 
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challenges all teachers to understand the full implications of the 
discipline. 

Formal gymnastic material is artificial, with no organic relation- 
ship to man’s natural movements, egocentric in type, and without 
the sanction of any of the sciences, with the possible exception of 
military science, and m that instance it is appioved more because 
of the method usually associated than for any intrinsic merit the 
material itself possesses 

The above position is mcreasingly appreciated, but some phys- 
ical educators, unable to accept the conclusions of a logical process 
of reasoning, are driven into the position where they claim that 
formal gymnastics are suited to the needs of the schools as they 
are equipped, staffed, and administered today This is a very 
plausible position, until you examine it carefully, and it appeals 
particularly to some because its defenders can claim for them- 
selves practical virtues 

It ought to be clear at the outset, in considering such a ques- 
tion, that any program which is justified because of madequate 
physical equipment, teacher shortage, or other handicap loses its 
validity the moment these conditions cease to exist The very 
weakness of the position is shown by the fact that schools are 
being budt and organized today to carry on a modern, progressive 
program of physical education, it is tradition alone that forces on 
the same old program 

Any program in America which fails to recognize the nature of 
the mdividual, and the needs of a democratic society, but proceeds 
rather upon a basis of physical limitations, is pursuing bankrupt 
methods, and will fail to pay dividends With regard to responsi- 
bility m this matter, it should be clear that school admmistrators 
are to be held accountable equally with specialists in physical 
education Moreover, the supermtendent of schools cannot with 
justification say, “I know nothmg about this, that’s the reason 
we have an expert to determine the program ” It may be granted 
that he need not become familiar with the detailed procedures but 
with the general aim, character, and nature of these activities he 
must be conversant or jeopardize his right to leadership in the 
education of children 

Fmally, it should be noted that, where argument will not con- 
vmce, the final test is the well-controlled experiment. In all 
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respects, this is the preferred method of conviction. To give dif- 
ferent and typical programs to different but equal groups, and to 
measure the results, would seem to be the sensible thmg to do This 
has been done and should be repeated by numerous other workers 

Formality m method is employed whenever several persons arc 
brought under the direction of one leader A teacher with only 
two children will set up some ^stematic ways of domg certain 
things Any teachmg of groups requires some formality The real 
question at issue is whether the formality is a necessary means, 
used purposely for organization, or a device for securmg eertam 
disciplinary objectives. Apart from the necessity for organization 
whenever a group is taught, the formal method m physical educa- 
tion IS advocated usually for values supposed to reside m the 
method itself Here then are contrastmg pomts of view one holds 
that formal procedure is necessary to the esdent that is required 
by the legitimate goals and sanctioned objectives of the activities, 
the other contends that the formahty is an end in itself and should 
be employed because it is good for children to be disciplined under 
such procedure These two positions are presented in the following 
discussion of mterest and effort in physical education 

The theories of effort and formal disciphne are essentially one 
They base their claim for attention upon a behef that by doing an 
unpleasant thmg one gains a kmd of useful power. They frequently 
lead by the sheer logic of the case, to absurd ends, as when Emer- 
son, m his lecture on Compensation, argues that if one will be 
good (goodness consisting m doing what is uninterestmg) one may 
have, at some future time, a great many interesting activities — 
that is, may then be bad 

In viewing formal discipline, it should be remembered that 
historically it has been profitable for king, lord, and ecclesiastical 
powers to foster obedience to divme authority; to cultivate docility 
and submissiveness m general 

Undoubtedly the extreme cultivation of submissiveness m the 
masses restrained progress Men who have perpetuated submis- 
sion rather than experimentation, curiosity, and kmdlmess have 
hurt mankind We see today the acme of such submission m the 
stupid mass following of Hitler, the same quality tramed mto the 
Italian people, and the extent to which an emperor and ruling 
caste may promote the same thing, as m Japan 
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There are other aspects to this theory of effort and formal 
discipline We need to consider the group of related attitudes 
which grow out of any activity m which one participates. In 
physical education of the formal type, there is seen a practice 
which gives outward obedience with inward rejection An experi- 
ence which outwardly yields while inwardly rejecting is significant 
particularly, because of the related attitudes, the concomitant 
learnmgs It is important to investigate this point more at length. 

Method in Concomitant Learnings. — Techmcal learnings yield 
skills, associated learnings yield knowledge, concomitant learnings 
yield attitudes and appreciations There are no watertight com- 
partments around these, attitudes influence the learning of skills, 
and skill enriches appreciation But the importance of concomitant 
learnings should never be denied or neglected The principles 
underlymg method m these matteis are presented in the following 
discussion 

Human behavior is dependent upon a multiplioitij of factors, 
elements, and influences both vnthin and outside the oigamsm 
This complex, variation is accountable foi the fact that every person 
differs from every other person 

The prmciple of mdividual differences is rich in its suggestions 
for method All children cannot be held for standard or noim 
perfoimances Goals must be set for groups m which individuals 
have membership because they fall within the specifications of the 
classification Similarly all pupils will not gam identical associated 
and concomitant learnmgs Indeed a teacher may teach all chil- 
dren in a class the same dance, but because of mdividual differences 
they will vary not only m their motor performance but far more 
markedly m the other learnmgs 

Ehowledge must serve some drive before it mfluences conduct 
Bacon’s dictum that “knowledge is power” cannot mean always 
power in good behavior 

Thought IS personal, belonging to the mdividual who has or 
expresses it When the correct act gives satisfaction, this works 
backward to strengthen the connection 

Thmgs acquire meanmg m a new settmg or situation This is 
the Gestalt view but it differs m no respect from Thorndike’s 
idea of readmess and his analysis of change in the situation The 
essential difference is that the Gestalt theorists explam the phe- 
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nomenon as due to some inner entelechy Thorndike recognizes 
the physiological changes which go on m the organism modifying 
response Here is a precise situation, the mdividual responds It is 
the individual responding however His response is based upon 
previous connections made but the quality or quantity of response 
IS not solely dependent upon these There are physiological factors 
that modify “ 

The influence of participation in physical education activities in 
producing or modifying human responses m habitual behavior aflects 
what is called pei sonality and character 
The relationship between tests of character and tests of strength 
of grip is practically zero, and that existing between health and 
character tests has very little corielation It is becoming mcreas- 
ingly clear that what is recognized as desirable character comes out 
of experiences which are constructively wholesome, stimulating to 
effort, helping toward distant but recognizable goals Indeed, so 
complicated is the problem that once and for all physical educa- 
tion must abandon its usual practice of claiming character educa- 
tion m general 

Character may be defined as that way of behaving which takes 
into account the remote implications and consequences of action 
Character, as so defined, is the product of environment and 
heredity, of both nature and nurture, it results inevitably from 
the play of various forces in nurtiue upon the biological materials 
of man 

In the area of character education there are many forces at 
work creating the varied situations in which and to which the 
individual responds A situation exists and the individual reacts 
This IS experience and out of this the individual bmlds his life 
The character resulting flows from the experienees he has The 
only test of importance is to what extent young persons are taking 
part in wholesome, constructive, and worthy experiences 

No place is more important for formative effects upon indi- 
vidual hves than the home. It rarely realizes its opportumty 
Parents devoted to business, gossip, amusement, or even worthy 
commumty enterprise fail conspicuously to deal adequately with 
the only reahty of importance m the home — ^the particular child 
® Symonda, P M Education and the Psychology of Thinking, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co , New York, 1936, 
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or children m the home Some strange vagary of human nature 
leads parents, otherwise well disposed toward social gams, to 
neglect the immediate piactical problems of their own children 
Recognition of this failure of the home leads the school to take 
over the responsibility with teachers who themselves have little 
understanding of the problem The school devoted to its tradi- 
tional program of tiansmittmg the social inheritance neglects the 
biological needs of children and pays scant attention to avocational 
interests which are called extracurricular activities When the 
school has concerned itself with character education, it has too 
often resorted to precepts, punishment, and procedures of like form 
and content. 

If character education is to be undertaken by the school, it 
must consider methods of gettmg boys and girls to plunge mto 
worthy enterprises, working with others to make high purpose 
and fine vision come true In physical education there are many 
opportunities to help boys and girls airive at a pomt of view 
about life, to acquire principles by which they live, and to under- 
stand their experiences m terms of the goals they have for them- 
selves Illustrations of the process in a variety of situations are m 
pomt 

It is widely accepted that hoys and girls should acquire the 
attitude of giving their best. This needs examination. One’s best 
IS frequently not given because, m the first place, the situation is 
without interest or meaning One gives one’s beat when the activ- 
ity has worth m one’s judgment This attitude is not to be con- 
fused with effort as a theory of action 

Secondly, someone else has not done something “Mary didn’t 
do it,” is a frequent response. Lack of performance is never justified 
m unrelated mstances on someone else’s failure Wherever you find 
excuse for lack of performance, this will be a common one 

Thirdly, contrary attitudes have been learned. The following of 
any attitude is not evidence that justice has been done The 
right act and one’s judgment of the right act are not the same 
thing necessarily They may coincide, but they are not bound to 
do so Appeal to conscience does not brmg freedom from mjury to 
the individual or group Regardless of the motive, or the regrets, 
or the excuse brought forward, the act is done and its effect on 
others is a real thmg. 
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A football coacb some years ago saw this situation clearly, and 
taught the lesson that all should learn A player who had been 
absent from practice the day before would be asked by the coach 
concerning his absence The excuse may have been illness, or other 
work, or anything. Such excuse may be justified, but the coach 
would point out that it does not relieve of the responsibility for 
bemg at practice The player was missed, harm was done to the 
team, he should have stayed well An excuse never substitutes for 
the actual performance. 

The effort to present an excuse for accomplishment is not sur- 
prising, as it IS probably true that this player, as many others 
also, had been taught zealously from youth that when somethmg 
IS wrong he must do somethmg and get it right Beyond this he 
wiU have been told that, if he is conscientious, he will always try 
to be right and not wrong This desire to be right becomes an ob- 
session along with his purpose to satisfy his conscience that he 
IS right 

On analysis it is seen that one’s insistence on satisfymg con- 
science IS merely an attempt to unload responsibihty He has 
been taught by precept and example to deal with diflBculties by 
excuses He wishes to satisfy his conscience when the greatest need 
IS to put mto operation his reasomng mtelligence If mtelligence 
could break through the fog of conscience and wanting to be 
right it would reveal that the chief dififiqulty was m the high feehng 
commg from the criticism for which he develops a defense reaction 
m the form of an excuse This salves his conscience by appearmg 
to himself as justified, as right He will grow, of course, only as he 
is ready to accept that he is wrong 

This same perversion is seen in numerous activities m physical 
education, although not here alone, A student learning a new 
stunt on an apparatus may approach the apparatus, and, before 
trying the stunt, remark, “I can’t do it ” This is getting an ahbi 
ready beforehand, so that, when urged to try, the probable failure 
may be minimized by the remark, “There, I was right; I told 
you I couldn’t do it ” Such a situation should be met at the start 
by the teacher not permitting the attempt until the student can 
say, “I can do it,” If then the student fails of success, the teacher 
should help the student to understand that it is not essential 
that he succeed The only essential is that he do his best These 
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are the facta for the student to face; and teaching should help 
students to face facts The facts are the football player did not 
do his work, the student in the gymnasium missed the vault The 
individual should face the facts and not try to excuse himself 

The individual who is contmually late, absent fiequently, or 
failing m assignments and reports, throws into clear light the 
chaotic condition of individual piograms at times, and the cor- 
responding lack in fulfilled duties Too many little side shows, too 
many unredeemed pledges, too many unfuldlled responsibilities' 
Excuses for these persons fan the flames that destroy effective 
personality 

Other standards taught by parents aie frequently narrow and 
selfish Frequently a generous, social view in giving one’s self is 
smothered by the admonition to save youiself Too often the nar- 
row view IS defended on the basis of love; the parent loves the 
child so much that he does not wish the child to do anything 
that may not appear at the moment pleasing to the child (agam 
this is not to be confused with the theory of mteiest) Rabbi Wise 
once said. “Children should love their parents more and honor 
them less, and parents should love their children less and respect 
them more ” 

One may not give one’s beat because the conditions are not 
known The standard performance that represents “best” is not 
understood There may be an attitude of willmgness to give the 
best, but he does not know how to do so Effective teaching supphes 
such lacks. 

SooiakzaUon is an important outcome in physical education activ- 
ities Civilized human relationships and expressions are learned 
reactions 

An illustration of the problem is given in a discussion of courtesy. 
The attitude of courtesy is not expressed because, first, there are 
strong, mstmctive impulses to get what one wants without thought 
of others The development of courtesy is not to lead to weakness 
m personahty, but to strength In no sense is sympathy to be 
confused with courtesy The sympathy that weakens one’s cour- 
age, that seeks absolution for failure, is well contrasted m Guitry’s 
great play, “Pasteur,” with worthy sympathy for a worthy situa- 
tion Girls who receive physical injuries need to be carefully han- 
dled or the impairment of the moral fiber wdl be more damaging 
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than injury to muscle, bone, or connective tissue. Epithehum for 
purposes of development of character should never compete with 
the nervous system 

Secondly, man has difficulty in bemg courteous because his 
social development has been with small groups, and large groups 
are relatively a new thing He is courteous to friends, but not to 
the public 

In the third place, fatigue and ill health may be related causes. 

Lastly, other standards may be operative Thus one may be 
courteous when it pays, but real courtesy is without reference to 
returns. Or traditional standards may be operative, e g , one may 
be courteous to busmess associates, but not to his wife and family 

One or more of these conditions may exist, and analysis of the 
situation by the teacher should assist him to help the student 
obtam the desired response 

Opportunity to manifest an attitude in several situations is helpful 
in learning. Wide use favors habit 

There are two attitudes which illustrate the prmciple here One 
IS finishmg the task begun; the other, accuracy and thoroughness 
m work The work is not completed frequently because of two 
reasons In the first place, it fads to provide an mcentive A diffi- 
culty is met, there is mental stress between gomg on and giving 
up Such is an intellectual problem Shall one go on, how may 
the difficulty be overcome? If an mcentive is lacking to go on the 
difficidty is sufficient reason for stopping It may be unwise to go 
on, a two-mile race, for example However, the essence of this 
attitude IS to be achieved m relation to an activity of mterest, and 
even then it may be undesirable to complete even that project of 
tremendous mterest 

In the second place, this attitude is not developed because of a 
distorted view of one’s place and importance m the scheme of 
things. This is illustrated by the player who quits the squad be- 
cause he fads to secure a varsity berth, or teacher who stays one 
year in a place and then gives it up because of difficulties This is 
the kind of person who would stop running to base because he was 
sure he would be put out, and would give up trymg to guard an 
opponent because he was sure he would make a goal 

Accuracy and thoroughness are not present often because it 
requires diligence to be accurate The lazy person is only accurate 
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by accident. Failure to know the rules is a common illustration of 
lack of thoroughness and accuracy. Here is an enviable teaching 
situation, exact knowledge and a precise practical situation to 
give it expression 

Teachers and parents too readily accept inaccurate and general 
statements when accurate, specific ones are called for Too fre- 
quently general statements are accepted with the assumption that 
the student knows, but cannot express the idea The fact is the 
student does not know He may have a general, hazy idea, but he 
does not know This is seen at times m grading examination papers 
when credit is given for part of the answer bemg right It is ridic- 
ulous to credit as correct the addition, or division, or multiplica- 
tion, if m the final process the subtraction is wrong and answer 
wrong It would never be safe to build bridges with such engmeer- 
mg methods This pomt should not be confused with imaginative 
activity m a young child 

The development of attitudes must consider appropriateness of 
time, place, and condition for them appearance The question, 
“Should fourth grade children be expected to show thoroughness 
m gymastic work,” may be answered by saying that attitudes and 
responses are to be expected when the work which is suited to the 
characteristics of the group call for those responses. The pro- 
pulsion for attitudes is to come from the work done, and the work 
selected to be done must be selected on a psychological and not on 
a logical basis Thus, whenever it is physiologically and psycho- 
logically desmable for children to compete in competitive athletic 
events, it is desirable to expect that the response of “givmg one’s 
best” wdl be seen. 

Summary. — The following summarizes the prmciples of this 
chapter 

1 Teachmg is an art It is, concerned with skills, knowledge, 
and the meaning of experience 

2 Methods are ways selected to achieve objectives. 

3 The major problems m method comprise three phases (1) 
how to secure most eflSciently technical learnmgs, (2) how to stim- 
ulate and make available associated learnings, and (3) how to 
present and make chaUengmg those attitudes and appreciations 
that are the core of concomitant learnings When these phases 
are mastered, the teacher has the answer as to method 
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4 The befiL method is the way which will accomplish the 
objective moat efficiently and most surely 

5 The periotl in physical education should be conducted as an 
oppoi tiinity in which physiological considerations are important, 
but not exclusive. To learn wholesome activities, to be interested 
in them, and to react favorably toward wholesome standaids are 
significant items in physical education 

G. Physical education in the school should be conducted as a 
part of a unified whole in the education of children The gym- 
nasiiirn should not be a place “where children go to exercise,” 
but a pait of the whole educative experience of the child 

7. Method should considei the stage of development of the 
pupil 

8 Rewards aie superioi to punishments m promotion of 
learning 

9, Analysis of a skill or problem by the learner or teacher 
facilitates leaining Cues are important in all teaching of skills 

10. Dull as meie repetition is woithless, but m relation to ends 
sought by the learner it is an essential 

11. Interest in an activity provides the drive to engage m it, 
insures moie rapid learning, and is a factor m satisfymg experience 

12. Interest in an activity to be experienced rests upon psycho- 
logical rather than logical grounds 

IS Interest in an activity promotes retention of the learnings 
acquired, the guarantee of cany-over resides in both the nature of 
the activity and in the interest developed in it. 

14 Awareness of the learner of the objectives of an activity 
aid tlie learning 

15 Learning lesults from doing This process of doing reflects 
the psychology of interest 

1 6 Human behavior is dependent upon a multiplicity of f actors , 
elements and influences, both withm and without the organism 
This complex variation is accountable foi the fact that every 
person differs from every other person 

17 The influence of participation in physical education activ- 
ities in producing or modifymg human responses m habitual 
behavior affects what is called peisonahty and character 

18 Socialization is an important outcome m physical education 
activities 

12 
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19 Opportunity to manifest an attitude in several situations is 
helpful m learning 

QTJESTIONS 

1 Why should the aim of the educational process be studied 
by teachers? 

2 How do you distinguish between the science and the art of 
teaching? 

3 Why must the teacher be a master of his field? 

4 How IS method related to objective? Illustrate this from 
Nazi Germany 

5 What democratic viewpomts are affecting method? 

6 What are the distinctions between technical, associated, and 
concomitant learnings? Do all occur inevitably? 

7 Can method aid m teaching a technical learning? Explain 
Is method of value m other learnings? Explain 

8 What is the best method lo use m physical education? Why 
is this so? 

9 How does method relate to the development of organic 
vitality? 

10 Why should we proceed fiom the known to the unknown? 

n Why are rewards supeiior to punishments m learmng? 

12 What IS analysis in teaching? 

13 What IS the function of dull in learning? 

14 How do levels of development relate to method? 

15 What IS the value of mterest in promoting learning? 

16 Should one try to make a lesson mterestmg? What are the 
limitations of your answer? 

17 Should individuals always do everything in which they are 
interested? Why? 

18 Should individuals be mteiested m what they do? Why? 

19 What IS logical progression? Psychological progression? 

20 How does mterest promote retention of learnmg? 

21 Why should the individual be aware of the objective of the 
activity? How can this awareness be aided? 

22 What IS learnmg by doing? 

23 What is formahty m method? When is it used? What are its 
functions ? 

24. What IS formal discipline? How does it relate to learnmg'’ 

25 How do individual differences affect method ? 
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26. IIow do we learn attitudes? 

27 IIow do we learn socialization? 

28 How do we acquire a sense of justice? 

29 Why is it necessary to manifest an attitude in many different 
situations in order to learn it? 

30 Wliat IS generalization? 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

“Never before have we had to rely so completely on ourselves 
No guardian to think for us, no precedent to follow without ques- 
tion, no lawmaker above, only ordmary men set to deal with heart- 
breaking perplexity All weakness comes to the surface We are 
homeless in a jungle of machmes and untamed powers that haunt 
and lure the imagination Of course our culture is confused, our 
thinking spasmodic, and our emotion out of kilter No marmer 
ever enters upon a more uncharted sea than does the average 
human being bora in the Twentieth Century Our ancestors 
thought they Imew their way from buth through aU eternity 
We are puzzled about day after tomorrow ” — ^Lippmann 




CHAPTER XIII 


Tests and Measurements of Physical 
Education 

A Changing View of Measurement. — In recent years a new 
point of view has emerged out of the testing and measuring of 
children The goal of exact measurement of all achievement has 
faded into the background and a saner view of the educational 
process has taken its place The earlier purpose emphasized the 
scientific elements m teaching, the later one would use the scien- 
tific technics now available, indeed would seek foi additional ones, 
but also would wish to consider the art elements m teaching and 
the human aspects of the pioblem 

Wlien teaching is regaided as an applied science, like engineer- 
ing, the elements which characterize the mechanical aits are 
usually prominent There are certain justifications for this view of 
course Many processes develop m teaching which are susceptible 
to orderly arrangement, systematic treatment, and mechamcal 
precision The use of standard tests for classification and tests to 
measure achievement has tended to reinforce such practice by 
the exact record of results Thus, there may be too great devotion 
to a measure which is final m form but quite mcomplete in nature 
This is the weakness of the earlier testing methods If there is 
neglect of the personal elements in the situation, there is apt to be 
manifest a consequent disregard of concomitant learnings In the 
face of devoted efforts to secure measuiable outcomes, such as 
speed in running or height m jumping, there is the tendency to 
neglect the social justifications for running and jumping The 
coach, driven by the necessity to wm games, has a very exact and 
practical measure by which he judges the players The obviousness 
of the measured outcome often hides the indirect values m a 
situation If any particular percentage of games won is essential 
in having a sport season adjudged successful, then one is faced 
with the necessity in which statistical averages or percentages may 
completely obscure standards of educational worth based on ideals 
345 
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Again, the ease with which measurable outcomes manifest them- 
selves renders more difficult the recognition of the intangibles in 
the situation 

The Function of Tests. — ^The realization of values in teaching 
which are not subject to exact measurement has led. therefore, to 
a broader view of the functions of tests At the begmning of the 
testing movement, tests were regarded as hurldes to be jumped, 
barriers to separate those who do from those who do not. A more 
acceptable practice, now highly approved, uses tests of classifica- 
tion and achievement to place better the mdmdual or group m 
the educational situation, to arrange better the materials of instruc- 
tion, and to guide better the individual in relation to his capacities 
and skills 

This use of tests for mcreasmg individual mterest in activities, 
for development of abilities, and for selection of proper materials 
of instruction means, of course, not a lesser but a greater emphasis 
upon scientific method m teachmg We need still to know much 
more about the achievement levels m motor skills of mdividuals, 
what programs will produce, not only the most satisfactory growth 
mcrements but also the most satisfying mdividual experiences as 
well as the most acceptable social outcomes It may be that the 
social outcomes he outside the field of a reasonable testmg program 
today, but if this be true there remams the necessity to use scien- 
tific tests and measures for the other purposes 

It may be stated, therefore, that tests are not ends in them- 
selves, they are merely means by which teachers may hope to 
better the work of teaching boys and girls The test may be an 
important measure of achievement but the most important aspect 
of the question is what happens to the mdividual after he takes 
the test 

The Backgrounds of the Testing Movement. — The use of meas- 
ures to determine anatomical characteristics is quite old In its 
crude form it goes back to early beginnmgs of civilized life The 
effort to secure measures of functional capacities is more modern 
and corresponds with the relatively recent emphasis upon the 
dynamic as agamst the static, or the physiological as against the 
anatomical 

A rough sort of anthropometry was earned on by certain 
Greek Sculptors but Quetelet is generally recognized as the orig- 
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inator not only of the word anthropometry but also of its first 
technics In America, Hitchcock at Amherst, Seaver at Yale, 
Sargent at Harvard, and Leonaid at OberJui carried on exact 
anthropometric procedures which accumulated a great deal of 
data on skeletal and muscular measurements of boys Hanna of 
Oberlin and other women collected similar anthropometric data on 
college girls. Duiing this period, the physical education program 
reflected the influence of this movement. Students were examined 
and on the basis of bodily measurements were given prescriptions 
of exercise designed to secure a bilateral symmetry m form and 
strength If the left upper arm was not as large as the right, the 
prescription included exercises to increase the size of the left upper 
arm. Some look back upon this period as highly scientific and 
doubtless in its procedures it should be so regarded The anthropo- 
metric period m physical education, however, is a beautiful illus- 
tration of the way in which scientific procedures may be so selected 
and used that other values are ignored by the simple process of 
focusing attention upon one aspect of the problem Then the 
emphasis was upon structure Today, this emphasis of thirty to 
forty years ago seems quite faulty, highly undesuable, and of little 
productive value but this present judgment arises out of a recog- 
nition of other elements in the problem of educating boys and girls 
Now, the emphasis is upon function 

An illustration with similar lessons may be given from present- 
day experiences A director of physical education for men m a state 
university arranged a plan to measure the student’s ability m 
handball The corners were marked with circles and scores were 
given for ability to place the ball within the marked areas The 
students were induced to practice these shots with the hope that 
they would be able to play better handball and with the assump- 
tion that they could be scored more exactly The procedure had two 
results first, the student might be able to score high m such tests 
and still play a pooi game of handball, and second, the students 
began to lose mterest in the game The purpose of the department 
was to promote activities, and hence the test was abandoned since 
it interfered with that purpose 

The beginmngs of functional tests are found in the measures of 
strength which fascmated so many of those working m the field of 
physical education thirty years ago Sandow as the typical strong 
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man had made strength rather popular and public mterest could 
always be aroused in feats of strength long before such contests 
colored the early social gatherings of om pioneer ancestors Sargent 
and others devised ways for measuring the strength of muscles, 
but Kellogg’s strength test, obtained by a rather complicated 
machine which measured all muscle masses, maiked the decline 
m this interest as other values were recognized Again the shift 
of professional judgment was fiom the static to the dynamic. Not 
how strong, but what capacity to use strength seemed now 
important 

Following the period marked by mterest in strength tests, a 
greater variety of functional tests were proposed Many were 
designed to measure cardiac function and others to measure ath- 
letic ability This period extending over the past twenty-five years 
has been largely without critical standards for determination of 
validity and reliability of the tests Thus several tests which were 
supposed to measure the same thing, for example, circulatory 
efficiency, fail to correlate at all Many other tests have been 
lacking m proper definition and the terminology has been mdeed 
confusing. 

The Statistical and the Chmcal Approach. — ^Education has its 
styles as does medicine, architecture, and clothing A few years 
ago it was popular to have a deviated septum, then automtoxica- 
tion became prominent among the ills of man to be followed by 
acidosis, and more recently arthritis Statistics in recent years 
have dominated education Many thmk this to be unwise domi- 
nance 

The statistical approach to any problem limits the student to 
the services which statistics can contribute Based on the law of 
averages, this approach is valuable m science where the factors 
m a situation occur constantly m the same way under controlled 
conditions Thus, standards for the broad jump for twelve-year-old 
boys can be prepared by selecting a group of boys, measuring 
their ability to broad jump under conditions controlled by the 
research, and then treating the data statistically 

In the field of health, physical education, and recreation, there 
are a number of objectives, however, which do not lend them- 
selves to the statistical approach Health offers a good example of 
such objectives 
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Health is a term representing many functional elements m the 
individual with vaiious compensations and adjustments which 
correlate toward a unified condition. Health, therefore, is not a 
unit quantity oi quality and it is, theiefore, impossible to establish 
norms for it using statistical procedmes until eveiy element m the 
total can be measured and the adjustments determmed By sta- 
tistics it has been impossible to arrive at a measure of “normal 
health,” and hence the more acceptable approach to a problem 
of this kind is the clinical one. 

The clinician views the term normal with suspicion and prefers 
to use the woid negative to indicate that he finds no evidence of 
disease or disturbance in a particular function He Icnows that 
individuals vary so much with respect to certain qualities that he 
IS skeptical about terms such as average, typical, or standard He 
contends further that variation from a statistical norm or standard 
may not always constitute abnormality Thus, he prefers to describe 
an individual by using adjectives which express the characteristics 
found in the individual. 

The clinical appioach is the method of choice of the athletic 
coach. There are numerous statistical measures of precise athletic 
skills, such as running, jumping, throwing, lucking, tackling, and 
catching Most contests, howevei, require a blending of these 
skills with ceitain qualities such as couiage, initiative, drive, emo- 
tional stability, and analytical thinkmg m order to achieve success 
in a contest. The football coach loiows that excellence m one or 
two skills IS not enough to guarantee success m the whole per- 
formance 

As progress is made m measuring qualities m the individual m 
addition to the motor skill he possesses, the statistical approach 
m sports may be used incieasmgly. Likewise m the area of health — 
measurement of ability in adjustment and correlation may be 
combined with norms foi red cell count, hemoglobin index, pulse 
rate, vision, hearing, and numerous other functional norms now 
available At present, however, such synthesis mto a health norm 
IS impossible 

Common Errors in Measurement. — ^The measurement technics 
are exactmg, and much experimental testing is wasteful because 
errors are made in fundamental procedures These are the four 
processes m which errors occur 1 selection of faulty mstruments, 
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2 incorrect use of a valid instiument, 3 unsound interpretation of 
results, and 4 failure to use the results 

The Selection of Faulty Instruments — Instruments are faulty 
when they fail to measure what they are supposed to measure, 
therefore they lack validity They are faulty when the test em- 
ployed fails on retest or with another form to give comparable 
results, therefore they lack reliability They are faulty when the 
personal equation of an examiner alters the result, therefoie they 
lack objectivity 

The first criterion is that of validity of the test Does it measure 
what it IS supposed to? Is it valid? Several tests of circulatory 
efficiency fail to correlate and thus indicate a lack of validity in one 
or more of them They may be good tests for something but they 
lack validity if they do not measure what they purport to do 

The second criterion is reliability This criterion lefers to the 
accuracy of the test If it is reliable it will give the same score 
approximately when given at different times and by different 
persons Thus if a test is to measure basketball shooting it should 
give a score that is fairly constant at different times If a person can 
score high at one time in the test and veiy low at another time 
under sunUai conditions, then the test is not reliable It has been 
impossible to devise tests that are 100 per cent reliable but wide 
variations in scores indicate unreliability Various statistical pro- 
cedures are available for testing the reliability of tests. 

The third criterion is objectivity This quality in a test precludes 
the influence of the person giving the test The subjective element 
in a test is manifest when an mdividual is given a choice in inter- 
preting results If the test shows objectivity, then the results of 
the test are free from subjective j'udgments by either pupil or 
teacher. Physical education tests are commonly very objective 
since they exhibit objective units in time or distance. When tests 
of “good posture,” tests of form, and similar vague and illy defined 
states are to be measured, then objectivity in the test is apt to be 
lackmg These three, validity, reliability, and objectivity are essential 
in a good test 

Since there are numerous problems m physical education m 
which the objective chaiacter of exact measurement is lacking, 
the experimenter resorts to scales rather than tests Thus posture 
may be treated by the scale method such as shown m Brownell’s 
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study ‘ Since there are many subjective elements present m the 
building of a scale, various devices are used to secure judgments 
that sliow common qualities and the scale evolves then from a 
large series of cases m which the tiait to be measured is empiiically 
defined When the test is not suitable for measuring qualities of 
form, the scale propeily constructed is a helpful tool in physical 
education 

Incorrect Use of a Valid Instrument — ^The mstruments may be 
valid, reliable, and objective, but improper use may destroy the 
results. The stethoscope is a valid mstrument for listening to the 
heart but accurate observation depends upon removal of the 
clothing. The dynamometer is a valid instrument for measuring 
the strength of musciilai contraction but it is incoirect to use it 
foi measuring intelligence, beauty, or health 

Unsound Interpi station of Results — One of the common errors 
in measurement is to judge that data collected, that mean one 
thing, mean something else Howard^' cites this error m the devel- 
opment of his observation technic for rating basketball players 
Failure to Use the Results. — Aside from values of research, the 
purpose of tests is to improve mstruction, to arouse mterest m 
pupils, or to diagnose difficulties. In most school situations the 
sole justification is m teaching rather than research The immense 
amount of unused anthropometric data existing today in physical 
education offices is an example of conspicuous waste, 

Principles of Measurement. — ^There are several principles which 
suppoit the measurement movement. The more important of 
these may be discussed as follows 
Whatever Exists at All Exists in Some Amount — ^Even such 
abstract concepts as “goodness” and “beauty” exist in particular 
and so existing possess items of identification To the extent that 
theie are particulars, then there is a reahty Qualitative values 
are also real. They are difficult to measure, however, to the extent 
that they exist, they too possess reahty and exist m some amount 

^ Brownell, CL A Scale for Measuring the Anteroposterior Posture of Ninth 
Grade Boys, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1908 

® Howard, GW A Measurement of the Achievement m Motor Skills of 
College Men, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937, p. 0 
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Examples of tins type are’ ability to dance, to swim, or to play 
tennis What exists as quantity, such as height, weight, blood 
pressure, hemoglobin, heart rate, foot size, speed in running 100 
yards, is easily measured because there are tools and technics 
at hand What exists as quality is often an expiession of many 
factors and, although there may be tools to measure some, 
often the identification is difficult and the whole process lacks 
conviction 

Anything that Exists in Amount Can Be Measured — This prin- 
ciple does not imply that instruments or proceduies are available 
today to measure everything that exists in amount Nevertheless 
the principle is sound and its application only awaits the perfection 
of instruments to tins end 

All Measurement Is Not Perfect — Most texts have some weak- 
ness In dealing with man, the great complexity of the organism 
presents a difficult problem and attempted measurement of one 
trait may, m fact, be dealmg with many rather than one factor 
Evaluation of piograms by measurement should depend upon the 
avowed purposes of the program 

Accurate measurement is important, but its value depends 
largely upon its use as an instrument of evaluation 

Measurement Is Indwpensahle to Growth in Scientific Educa- 
tion — Unless we measure, we must guess Outcomes will result 
regardless, but, without measurement, what outcomes and to 
what extent remain unlcnown A national committee reporting 
upon evaluation methods suggests how “Health Service” might 
be evaluated 

“To what extent are the remediable defects as disclosed by the 
health exammation corrected? 

“To what extent does the health service program lead to wise 
and mtelhgent self-direction of the individual with respect to 
professional health service? 

“To what extent is the general environment of the college 
influenced by the pohcies and procedures operative in the health 
service program? 

“To what extent does the health service program encourage 
an understanding of an active mteest m a community health 
program (the community of which the student is a member) ? 

“To what extent does the health service program of the college 
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influence or stimulate desirable broader concepts of, and an active 
support for, state, national, and international liealtb?”® 

Until measurement can discover to what extent health service 
reaches objectives which are commonly held foi it, growth in this 
aspect of education is retarded 

Measw evicnl Is Onhj a Part of the Program — Measurement is 
important but it is not all To focus all effort upon measurement 
IS faulty and subject to the same criticism which should be directed 
toward all partial and limited programs No program is adequate 
without some measurement, no progiam is well-balanced when 
measurement occupies a disproportionate place in the time and 
energy of the staff. 

The Measurement of Fitness. — ^During or following wars there 
is inevitably an inteiest m fitness The neglect of measures for 
developing and maintaining fitness results in unfitness for war and 
this revelation is always distuibmg enough to focus attention on 
the problem Invariably the term physical fitness is used This 
seems to imply the fitness which can be achieved through exercise, 
although in reality fitness is total Indeed mental and emotional 
factors are important m fitness 

Moreover, fitness is specific Fitness for football and fitness for 
ping-pong are not the same thing either in kmd or degree Fitness 
for clerking and fitness for heavy manual labor are not identical 
Obviously there is a favorable condition of the individual under 
which he pei forms his woik — whatever it is — in the most efficient 
way without undue fatigue and with the least expenditure of 
energy Such favorable condition varies for all mdividuals and in 
all cases there are several factors, physical, mental, and emo- 
tional It IS everywhere apparent that there is no physical fitness 
apart from mental and emotional fitness Coaches frequently 
experience the difficult problem of conditionmg men m whom 
there is a disturbed emotional state or non-acceptance of the self- 
disciplme necessary in trainmg 

MTiat makes a youth train, condition himself, and follow a 
regimen of personal hygiene? It is the team to which he belongs — 
an athletic team, a school group, a family, an idea The first 
® Second National Conference on College Hygiene, National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York, 1937, p 46 
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approach in developing fitness is therefore mental and emotional 
and this is followed by or accompanied with the physical Until 
this IS understood with all its implications foi educational prac- 
tice and governmental policy, fitness will lemam a myth which 
only the naive will clamorously pursue 

It is apparent then that efforts to measure fitness confront the 
same difficulties faced in measuiing health and athletic ability 

Measurement of Functions. — The measurement of any func- 
tion IS a more simple matter If care is taken not to claim too 
much, one can leadily determine how the individual responds to 
exercise, what improvement he shows, how far to carry the proc- 
ess, and similar exact determinations of functional activity Thus, 
anthropometric data will reveal the effects of any program upon 
skeletal and muscular changes if other elements are controlled, 
measuiement of respiration and circulation will leveal how exer- 
cise affect these, and athletic performance tests will show the 
progiessive change m status in simple patterns such as lunnmg and 
jumping 

Classification for Physical Activity — Over the years there has 
been a great deal of interest m methods of classification for activ- 
ity There are numeious tests for fitness to participate Height, 
weight, age, pulse rate, and even school progress aie used to detei- 
mme classification Commonly used tests are Foster,* Schneider,® 
Crampton,® Sargent,’ Barringer,® Rogeis,® Laison,*® and Burpee ** 
These tests do not all correlate and hence do not measure the same 

< Foster, W L Test of Physical Eflaciency, American Physical Education 
Remeu), November, 1914i, p 6S2 

® Schneider, EC A Cardiovascular Eating, Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, May 29, 1920, p 1607 

* Crampton, C W Blood Ptosis, Nmo York Medical Journal, November 8, 1903 

’ Sargent, D L The Physical Test of a Mon, School and Society, January 29, 
1921, p 128 

® Barrmger, T B Circulatory Eeaction to Graduated Work as a Test of the 
Heart’s Functional Capacity, Archives of Internal Medicine, March, 1916, pp. 
865-381 

“ Eogers, F E Physical Capacity Tests A S Barnes and Co , New York, 
1931 

“Larson, L, A A Factor Analysis of Motor Ability Variables and Tests, 
with Tests for College Men The Research Quarterly, October, 1941 

“Burpee, E H Seven Qmckly Administered Tests of Physical Capacity 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers CoUego, Columbia University, 1940 
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thing Rifenbenck^'* finds a high correlation between physical 
capacity tests and pulse ratio tests. One type of measure of fitness 
for activity is found m indices such as Pignet’s which derives from 
a formula designed to determine robusticity Pignet’s formula is . 

I R = Height — cliest circumference (taken at rest) + weight 

(Measurements m centimeters and kilos ) 

Its use shows that in consideiation of robusticity, one must be 
mindful of stature, weight, and chest circumference Tall men 
were found in the army experience to be less capable of perform- 
ing long marches and to be more frequently on the sick list 

The following are Pignet’s standards 

A “ Under 10 a very powerful constitution 
B = 11 to 20 good constitution 
C = 21 to 25 mediocre constitution 
D = 26 to 30 weak constitution 
E = .30 to 36 very weak constitution 
F <= Ovei 36 bad constitution 

There are numerous indices that have been used m physical 
education They are not employed to any great extent today The 
index of Quetelet is the best known It is expressed 

W 

jj, in which W = weight and H = height 

Summary — The following points summaiize this chapter 

1 A changing view of the function of measurement m educa- 
tion gives consideration to method by which the results of meas- 
urement may aid in teaching 

2 Tests are not ends m themselves 

8. Anthropometric tests a generation ago were directed toward 
static and anatomical items 

4 The statistical and clmical approaches serve distinct pur- 
poses 

« Rifenberick, R H A Comparison of Physical Fitness Ratmgs as Determined 
by the Pulse-Eatio Test and Roger’s Test of Physical Fitness Researoh Quarterly, 
March, 1942, p 95 

“ The Medical Department of the Umted States Army in the World War. vol 
XV, Statistics, Part I, Anthropology, pp 186-188 
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6 Health, is not subject, as yet, to statistical analysis and 
description 

6 In the selection of instruments of research, validity, relia- 
bility, and objectivity are important 

7 A valid instrument may be used incorrectly 

8 Sound data may be misinterpreted 

9 Results discovered may not be used 

10 Anythmg which exists, is in some amount and is therefore 
measureable 

11 Measurement is essential to growth in educational method 

12 The measurement of fitness is impossible at the present time 
although the fit and the unfit can be selected 

13 There are numerous tests of classification for physical 
activity 

QUESTIONS 

1 Why has measuierhent been given a new purpose? Wliat are 
the shortages of the old view? 

2. How may the football coach be judged? Why is this faulty? 

3 How can tests be used to inciease interest? What is an 
achievement level, record, and graph? 

4 What is the function of anthropometry today? 

5 How could measurement of tennis skills interfere with tennis 
as a game? 

6 What IS the statistical approach to a pioblem of athletic 
performance? A clmical approach to the same? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of each? 

7 Why does the medical clinician prefer to use the term 
negative ? 

8 What qualities other than motor skills may affect athletic 
performance ? 

9 What is the criterion of vahdity? Reliability? Objectivity? 
Why are these criteria important m selecting an instrument of 
research? 

10 How does a scale differ from a test? 

11 Why IS the dynamometer not a valid instrument for meas- 
uring mtelligence, beauty, or health? 

12 Why IS logic important m mterpreting results? 

13 Why IS quantity more readily measured than quality? The 
concrete etisier than the abstract? 
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14. What are the differences in the pioblem of measurement as 
shown by the following measurement of the effectiveness of a 
health service usmg the criterion— number of lemediahle defects 
corrected, and measurement of the extent of community co- 
operation in a health program? 

15. What IS fitness? What are its large components? 

16 Why is fitness specific? 

17 Why IS fitness difficult to measuie? What is possible in 
tins area? 

18 What are some common tests of classification for physical 
activity? 

19 What are some common tests of athletic ability? 
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STANDAEDS FOE JUDGING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PEACTICE 

“We make a ridiculous fetish of health nowadays Let us, 
therefore, give play, recreation, and the other popular arts then 
proper place beside the fine arts, and avoid the common error 
which degrades play to a medical instrument ” — Cabot 




CHAPTER Xn^ 


Standards foi Judging Physical Education 
Practice 

Standards by Which We Judge.—Physical education practice 
may be oonsideredd to include all the motor activities, newly 
devised or accepted as traditional procedure, for motor training, 
health, cliaiacter, and recieation of boys and girls. 

Such inclusion considers everything which has belonged to, or 
IS now a pai t of, or is only proposed for physical education pro- 
gianis. Tlie utility of standards for judging physical education 
practice resides m the help to be given in the selection of activities, 
in the siipci vision of activities in progress, and m the reorganiza- 
tion of jilaus for more rational programs 
Histoncally, physical education has developed without stand- 
ards except those of a pohtical oi militaristic necessity The 
experiences of European nations in this regard have never been 
clear sanctions foi us in America, and yet too fieguently the 
materials of their physical education have been accepted at their 
face value without any calculation for exchange that is as surely 
variable m the realm of national needs, national traits, and 
national goals as it is in the realm of finance It is of tremendous 
importance therefore that we set up standards for judging phys- 
ical education practice, and, m doing so, that we consider the 
natiiie of man, liis biologic needs, and the national needs, traits, 
and pui poses of the American people Man’s nature and biologic 
needs may be very much alike in Europe and m America, but how 
this nature is trained and how these needs may be 'satisfied are 
dependent upon a political and moral philosophy which differs 
among the several nations of Europe and agam in Japan, China, 
and othei countiies Distinct from all these is the condition in 
the United States of America Failure to recognize the nationalistic 
character of many past expressions of physical education, to- 
I The standards of this chapter were piesented first in an address before the 
National Convention, American Physical Education Association April, 1023 
301 
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getlier with the essential political and mihtaiistic character of 
most of them (Greece excepted), is one of the conspicuous mis- 
takes m physical education m this country The recent experiences 
in Italy, Germany, Russia, and England comprise instructive 
examples of nationalistic programs 

Any attempt therefore to set up criteria by which physical 
education practice is to be judged must consider the nature of 
man, man’s biologic needs m relation to national needs, national 
traits, and national goals or purposes The discussion of the fol- 
lowmg standards is guided by such considerations Their accept- 
ance or rejection must be, so it seems, upon the above premises 

I The first standai'd proposed is The •practice must provide 
physiological results, scientifically deteimined, indicative of whole- 
some, functional activity of oiyanic systems, and sufficient for the 
needs of the growing organism 

Because of the nature of man and his biologic needs we are 
keenly interested in the organic systems These systems — par- 
ticularly the circulatory, respiratory, excretory, and nervous — 
are vitally related to the muscles of locomotion and the funda- 
mental muscles of the trunk, which of course in the flat worm 
were the locomotor mechanism 

This standard is justified, therefore, by this dependency of the 
vital organs upon the fundamental muscles This relationship and 
its significance have been variously appreciated m physical educa- 
tion While accepting the fact, its mterpretation has frequently 
been confused m the practical working out of methods and pro- 
cedures The discussion of bieathing exercises in Chapter III 
illustrates the pomt 

Breathing exercises have been mentioned as an illustration of 
the need to test our practice by a standard which expresses whole- 
some functional activity of orgamc systems m the light of physio- 
logical results Scientific evidence is available for most of the 
determmations of procedure in this respect The more deplorable 
IS the position, therefore, of those leaders of physical education m 
state and city who continue traditional practice when the evidence 
IS available to correct their procedure It is not a matter at all of 
recommendations of different systems of gymnastics There can be 
no such thmg as nationalistic forms of tiutli There is truth! Sci- 
entifically determmed factl If our traditions, our beloved customs. 
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our cherished beliefs disagree with ascertained truth there is ouly 
one defensible position for the rational person 
Unfortunately we do not have all the data which we require to 
apply this stanilard everywhere. All the needs of the growing 
organism aie not known. Iletherington has indicated what is the 
time rcquiiement of children in big muscle activities fiom one to 
twenty years. This kind of study needs to be continued and addi- 
tional data collected Moreover we need correlated studies on the 
relation of fimctional tests of physical vigor with the more static 
detezmma Lions of nutiition and growth Some work has been done 
and other studies are in process of preparation 
Finally, it should be pointed out that any program that fails to 
provide for physiologic activity of the organic systems sufficient 
for biologic needs is to be criticized An expeiimenU with fourth 
grade children with respect to two different programs has given 
preliminary technics and proceduies It showed that one type of 
program was not so useful foi biologic growth and development 
as another Such experimentation needs to be quite generally done 
No matter how desirable the program may be in developmg othei 
values, it must never be forgotten that the accomphshment of 
physiologic work is not to be sacrificed to other goals, except in 
unusual emergencies. 

II The second standard proposed is The 'practice must have 
meaning and significance for the individual and should 'provide 
a carry-over interest * 

It has been a traditional view that physical education dealt 
with muscles, bones, and ligaments Our professional students 
have generally been more extensively tramed in anatomy and 
kinesiology than m physiology and psychology We have too fre- 
quently dissected the human mdividual and dealt with hun in 
isolated systems and in separate parts We have taken a position 
in our field similar to one sometimes held m general educational 
theory, namely, that the school tramed the mmd It has been 
declared that physical education tramed the body Such positions 
* 'Williams, J P. A Fonnal Gymnastic versw A Play-game Program, Teachers 
CoUege Record, September, 1022 

® In rating tins standard some experts have been disturbed because of the two 
parts The author recognizes the two parts but here he interprets the two os one 
functioning whole — a physical education that is dynamic, full of meaning, a part 
of one’s mterests, and therefore functionmg. 

13 
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cannot be defended The mass of experimental and clinical evi- 
dence accumulating m recent years on this point emphasizes the 
essential unity of man Mind and body aie one It is entirely 
unjustifiable to speak or act with reference to any duality in the 
education of the human mdividual 

The practice, therefore, of providing exercises without refeience 
to their meaning to the individual, without lecognition of the 
necessity foi an intelligent human being to leact toward move- 
ments made, is a seiious mistake Thus we shall view with some 
suspicion the application of teims to exercises if this fundamental 
view does not prevail Foi example, it has been quite popular to 
classify as “hygienic exercises” certain movements of the trunk 
that were designed to promote hepatic ciiculation and intestinal 
peristalsis This view is focused on that part of the individual below 
the diaphragm Irrespective of the effects of such movements on 
the abdommal organs, it is a misuse of language and a handicap 
to coirect thinking and planning to caU them hygienic unless thexe 
are health-pioducing effects upon the organism as a whole It is 
mdefensible to speak of hygienic effects upon the cii dilatory 
system and neglect the nervous system If the mdividual while 
doing such exercises experiences unwholesome (foi oui purposes) 
effects m mmd, such as dissatisfaction, depression of spirit, dislike, 
the very opposites of wholesome neuial activity, e g , joy, happi- 
ness, pleasure, then irrespective of salutary hepatic effects, the 
exercise cannot be called hygienic 

Spencer knew this truth years ago and expressed it as follows 

“Granting, as we do, that formal exercises are better than 
nothmg — and granting, further, that they may be used with 
advantage as supplementary aids, we yet contend that such formal 
exercises can never supply the place of the exercises prompted 
by nature For girls as well as boys, the sportive activities to 
which the mstmcts unpel are essential to bodily welfare 
The common assumption that so long as the amount of bodily 
action IS the same, it matters not whether it be pleasurable or 
otherwise, is a giave mistake ” 

The impoitance of lecognizmg that practice must have mean- 
mg and significance is attested to by our leadmg psychologists 
Thus James emphasized the need to insure that every sensory 
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stimulus shall lesult m a muscular or motor response suited to tin 
emergency, and moi cover that the response is not complete unti 
the kinesthetic impulses fiom the movement return to the bram 
informing as it were the antecedent sensory impulses of the com 
plction of the act The essential unity of mind and body demand; 
that movement be viewed in the light of its meaning and sig 
nificance to the child The importance of satisfaction m the learn 
mg of movements bears on this point and is stated by Thorndiki 
in the Law of Effect Nowhere m physical education is then 
greater need for recognition of the demands of the individual tha 
activities have meaning It is being recognized m the teachmg o 
school subjects wheie the psychological has supplanted the logics 
method m teaching spelling, leading, history, and other subjects 
Its application to physical education is an immediate need 

Before oui pi actice will have meaning and significance we shal 
have to got rid of a number of concepts of illegitimate ongm 

For example, the development of general qualities, such a 
co-oidmation, orderliness, subordination, giace, etc The teache 
who teaches childicn to perform left arm upward and light am 
sidewaid stietchmg with the idea of developmg co-ordmation, o 
a waltz series or ballet technic with the aim of developing grace 
IS simply making it difficult for scientific people to take physica 
education seiiously We need to recall Sherrington’s words 
“Hence the tiaining foi a new skilled motor maneuver must b' 
simply ad hoc and is of itself no training for another motor co 
ordination — apait from the well-known mutual influence of tram 
mg on symmetrical parts of the body.” If the activities are we] 
chosen, if they have meaning and significance, their practice wi 
lesult often m co-oidmation, grace, and other values as by 
products of the activity which in itself was satisfymg to th 
individual 

Moreover, if meaning and significance reside m the activity 
there will likely be a cany-over interest The spectacle of mei 
and women who have no love for and no slnll m physical activit; 
IS made ridiculous by the claims of special exercises made palat 
able by phonograph attachment This need for activity that sha 
function m the life of the mdividual has been forcibly stated b; 
Fauver and Snedden Most of us recognize the validity of thei 
contentions 
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HI The third standard proposed is The ‘practice must provide 
opportunity for the individual to satisfy those socially desirable urges 
and impulses of nature through engagement in motor activities appro- 
priate to age, sex, condition, and stage of development 

The need foi development of the neuromuscular mechanisms 
arises out of the ordinary physical acts of life, the leisure time 
physical recieation of adults, and the joys and satisfactions that 
come from physical activities well performed The ability to pick 
up objects from the floor, to board a train or street car, to walk, 
to carry suitcases and parcels, to stand, to run at times, to jump 
occasionally, and many other related activities depend upon skill, 
strength, and endurance m neuromuscular groups For leisure time 
enjoyment of physical activity there must be enough skill to rank 
one above the novice, enough strength and endurance to secure 
the benefits of moderate participation Joys and satisfactions of 
real merit to the mdividual may ensue from activities well exe- 
cuted The tin ill that comes from a finely conceived and well 
executed approach shot, the exhilaration of a dive in good form, 
the exultation m good woodsmanship, ui sound horsemanship, in 
successfully poling or paddling a canoe through rapids, are types 
of satisfaction of real worth in the mner life, at least, of the par- 
ticipant For some persons these values will be nonexistent for the 
same reason that precludes their enjoyment of a Sisler, Pavlowa, 
Tilden, or Grange Visiles do not understand what motiles talk 
about, there is no common ground. 

Closely related to this third standard is the necessity for ex- 
cellence m peifoimance that shall carry the individual above the 
dub or novice class Contmuance of an activity is related to the 
skill with which it is earned on We enjoy domg thmgs we do 
well. The purpose to teach activities that shall carry on in the 
life of the person fails unless some proficiency is achieved. Par- 
ticipation depends upon attaining a standard of excellence in 
performance No mere perspiration standard will sufldee! Exercise 
alone is not enough ! 

But neuromuscular development is not an end in itself It is of 
value and significance only as it contributes to the life of the 
person An omnibus driver would not find it worth while to culti- 
vate a high degree of open-field runnmg These thmgs can easily 
be overdone It is important to determme, so far as possible, how 
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much and what kinds of neuromusculai contiol shall be taught 
and acquired 

Obviously the first consideration would be the daily physical 
activities Walking, climbing, standing, carrying, and perhaps 
running represent a minimum list Enough skill, strength, and 
endurance so that these activities may go on easily More definite 
statements aie offered in the chapter on Objectives In addition 
to these utihtaiian controls one should acquire facility with at 
least two leisure-time physical activities To be able to hike 
easily and with satisfaction, to play golf, tennis, handball, to 
swim, to paddle a canoe or low a boat, to skate, these are some 
of the many admirable foims that will always appeal It would 
seem reasonable to expect that one have skills and strength for 
unusual occuriences To climb down a rope, to climb a tree, to 
vault a fence, to jump a brook, to lift a heavy timber — ^these are 
items of safety education, in addition to othei values 

It is true that one may develop the neuromuscular mechanisms 
beyond any reasonable use, except for exhibitive,' vaudeville per- 
foimances Thus, juggling, ballet dancmg, advanced heavy appa- 
ratus, represent extremes Marathon racmg, cross-channel swim- 
ming, long-distance dancing aie stunt activities without other than 
commercial or advertising value For the average professional, 
business, oi industrial worker, moderate excellence in control of 
the neuromuscular mechanisms will provide all that is essential 

IV The fourth standard proposed is The practice must offer 
opportunity to the mdmdual undei wise leadership to meet educative 
situations as one of a social group 

Most of the difficulties which we meet as human individuals are 
related to peisons and not to things We adjust more readily to 
enviionmental changes which are foreign to our nature than we 
do to personal incompatibilities Ability to live well as a member 
of organized society is one of the most valuable qualities Hence 
the training in moral and social attitudes is a very important 
business of the home and school All the values m civilization are 
dependent upon the process of nurture by which the ongmal nature 
of man is modified Such training, however, must recognize funda- 
mental points of view, and while physical education must concern 
itself vitally with the problem of character development it cannot 
proceed successfully without clear recognition of the problem 
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It IS helpful to remember that the more we work with children, 
the more we learn that we cannot with absolute assurance teach 
them anything The best we can do is to offei a desirable situation 
and to help them to make a response that will be satisfying oi 
annoying to them m aecoidance with oui plan for the formation 
of bonds 

Aside fiom the need for physiological activity for the whole 
child, foi situations which aie mentally stimulating and satisfying, 
for the exeicise of socially desuable uiges, the individual we are 
training fails miless he takes his place in the life of the nation as a 
national asset Physical education has this lesponsibihty for the 
quality of our citizenship in precisely the same way that it exists 
for the school in general, but it has it m gieater degree than any 
other department of the school because of the nature of the activ- 
ities of the physical education program 

What will wise leadership offer? What are the criteria that will 
guide that leadership? 

To meet educative situations as one of a social group may 
serve adequately as a standard because it asks us to view our 
program and practice in the light of social and national needs It 
bids us recognize that physical education is woitliy precisely to 
the degiee m which it helps educate boys and girls who are national 
assets as citizens of these United States of America Whatever may 
be our individual concepts of the elements of good citizenship we 
will doubtless agiee that health, strength, vigor, power are never 
ends in themselves, but only useful means for the realization of 
service to the world The notion that the immediate objectives of 
physical education are to be judged by their relation to general 
social ends and needs is not simply ad hommem, but the mescap- 
able logic of a human world This point needs further development 

Suppose that we were to judge physical education by the 
standard of its offering m educative situations and should inter- 
pret its practice in the light of character criteiia What would 
we Lhmk of the contiibution of physical education to the idea of 
personal attainment? How much of our physical education is just 
plain exercise, without spirit, without attitudes which mspire boys 
and girls to live finely? How often do we see physical education 
morally fervid enough to portray Hall’s views when he said, 
“Physical Education is for the sake of mental and moral culture 
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and not an end in itself? It is to make the intellect, feelings, and 
will more vigoious, sane, supple, and lesouiceful,” or spintually- 
minded enough to reflect Plato’s words of “Body for the sake of 
Soul ” Aie there instances where physical education is developmg 
the “coarse, crude, vulgar, self-seeking individual”? How far is 
physical education otfeimg an opportunity m the gymnasium and 
on the athletic field for the development of the best m spirit, m 
personality, in character? This emphasis upon chaiactei qualities 
should not he mteipieted as an advocacy of a pale and pallid 
type of physical education Physical education aims to reflect life, 
the best life, and surely a vigoious life It favors competition and 
IS interested in peisonal achievement 

Moieovei, shall physical education be concerned with equality 
of opportunity? What do we think of a few athletes monopolizing 
the gymnasium oi athletic field? Wliat do we thmk about sharmg 
facilities equally between boys and girls? Equabty of opportunity 
if it means anything at all means precisely for us that play, games, 
sports, and athletics shall not be the mheritance of a chosen few 

Shall our physical education be free fiom class privilege? What 
do we think of educational policy which hues expert, competent 
teachers for an athletic few, and limits the mstruction of nmety 
per cent of the school population to a few exercises given by the 
classroom teacher? 

In addition, we ought to be interested to observe to what extent 
physical education practice offeis educative situations which shall 
stimulate eacli pupil to achieve and shall give opportumty to share 
responsibility The personal qualities valued in human character 
can only be developed in connection with opportunities offered 
Else theie is no growth, no accomplisliment 

Finally the individual is to be tested by his ability, his mtelli- 
gence, his character, and his ambition There must be no illusion 
in the word equality That hallowed thought “all men are born 
free and equal” must not be mismteipieted to mean biologic 
equality The assertion, “I’m just as good as you are,” has to be 
lecast to say, “I’m just as good as I become ” Equality can never 
be inherited, confeired by grant, oi made real by proclamation 
It IS always won It is nevei a gift but always a conquest 1 The 
challenge coming down the centuries is a call to battle, to per- 
formance, to accomplishment Fortunately the most acceptable 
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activities of physical education lend themselves peculiarly to the 
establishment of such fundamental ideas in the minds of our boys 
and girls 

To provide opportunity for wholesome activity of organic 
systems, to offer a practice full of meaning and significance, to 
utilize the native urges and impulses in developing neuromuscular 
skills, to present educative situations for the individual to respond 
to as one of a social group — ^these need never mean neglect of 
health and motor training values so frequently sought If tlie 
supervision is adequate, if the oppoitunities are hygienic and 
sufficient, these nearer goals will be won, and if the above or 
similar standards prevail, in actual programs, physical education 
will help m developing not only muscles, not only lungs, not only 
hearts, but in truth, individuals of a free and socially minded 
nation, ready to serve because of health, strength, and power, 
willing to serve because of the social consciousness that is theirs 

Evaluation of the Standards. — The four standards'* were pro- 
posed m 1923 Three years later, in 1926, they were submitted to 
48 experts of physical education for evaluation They were asked 
to score each standard fiom 0 to 100 with respect to the worth or 
competency of the standard for judging physical education prac- 
tice In other woids the experts weie requested to indicate how 
important it is to judge physical education by its abihty to pio- 
duce physiological lesults, to carry over, to satisfy mner drives, 
and to socialize persons No one activity usually provides func- 
tional response m all four areas, and yet it is desirable to have some 
standards by which the whole range of the program may be judged 

Moreover, one never Icnows how well a proposed standard is 
accepted until it is submitted to one’s peers. It may be called a 
standard but until there is responsible judgment of its worth, it 
remains a mere flag out m front of the parade or trailing inglon- 
ously behmd the procession. 

After their evaluation in 1926, a second rating was secured m 
1938 from 75 experts and again m 1942 from 50 experts The 
experts were selected from a list of members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation This 
was a subjective judgment of expeitness I believe that I could 

* The four standards are essentially the same m this edition as presented in the 
origmal article, their discussion has been changed somewhat 
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]udge expel tness better tlian an arbitrary selection based on 
degrees held, positions attained, or eiqierience rank might deter- 
mine I recognize, however, the limitations which should be placed 
usually upon subjective judgments. The rating of the four stand- 
ards IS given in Table XVI. 

It will be observed that the scores fall heavily to the high or 
100 per cent side The actual evaluation scores foi each standard 
are shown and, since the number of experts selected m the three 
periods varied, the percentage of those rating a standard as worth 
100 pel cent is indicated in the last column 

Study of the data will reveal the fact that Standard I receives 
the most high scores, meaning that there is greater agreement 
regal ding this standard and its worth than the others This is 
true foi the three periods There is less general agreement upon 
Standard II and the lange is greatei than m any of the others, 
while Standard III is perhaps the most constant although scoring 
not so high as Standard I Standard IV is distmctly lower m ap- 
pioval by the experts than m other years 

It is difficult to account for all the difleiences m degree of 
approval manifested by the experts For example, how shall we 
interpret the high agreement upon Standard I and the variable 
judgment upon Standard II? Some experts were confused m 
judging Standard II because, as phrased, it has two parts, but, 
of course, an activity must have meanmg and significance if it 
is to carry over. One may interpret carry over to mean that skills 
learned m the elementary school must function m adult years 
Such gaps are umeal The problem is to organize experiences which 
have meaning and significance, which will be vital to the individual 
at the time, and which teach him to do and desire to do that which 
he IS now experiencing By buildmg an interest and developing 
skiUs in movement through satisfying experiences the individual 
learns continually to engage in activity In this kmd of physical 
education, there is no gap between childhood and adult life The 
process is continuous. 

In 1920 (Table XVI), nmeteen of the 48 experts (39 per cent) 
gave an evaluation of 100 to all four standards, m 1938, thnty- 
seven of the 75 experts (49 3 per cent) valued all four as wholly 
competent, and in 1942, twenty-five of the 50 experts (50 per cent) 
gave a score of 100 to all four standards This is a very high 
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agreement and indicates over a period of sixteen years some growth 
in general acceptance 

Individuals vary greatly m them use of a perfect score A more 
acciuate pictuie of the agi cement existing is shown, perhaps, m 
the last column of Table XVI In this column the percentage of 
expel Is scoiing each standaid as woith 80 or better is given Foi 
most peisons a score of 80 is good and this word, if applied to each 
standaid, might mean that from 83 8 per cent to 97 3 per cent of 
experts regard these as good standards, and that 100 per cent 
regard Standard I as good Tins analysis and assignment of the 
value good is speculative 
Summary. — The standards presented suggest . 

1 Many traditional piactices of physical education are un- 
physiologic They arose as empirical practices Later scientific 
experimentation has revealed the correct proceduie 

2 Physiologic lesults, scientifically rather than traditionally 
determined, should be sought These results should point toward 
the development of organic systems 

3 Development of organic systems should take place m rela- 
tion to individual needs Greatest development of heart, lungs, or 
other viscera is not desirable 

4 We learn best m situations which provide an mterest, which 
have meaning or significance, which favor a satisfying response 

5 To react to situations which have meaning and significance, 
then, is to grow in i elation to tliat thmg provided in the situations 

C Such growth is the only insurance of a carry-over interest 
Since the great end is continued participation in worthwhile activ- 
ities, this growth is vital 

7 The growth of the individual m relation to skiUs and prac- 
tices which become a part of his life is immeasurably more val- 
uable than any number of esoteric co-ordmations which have no 
relation to life’s experiences 

8 The differences between people who are physically educated 
and those who are physically illiterate are perfectly obvious 
Physical illiteracy is inefiBcient m the numerous motor acts of 
daily life, and represents wasted energy, awkwardness, and even 
strain 

9 To be physically educated adds to the joys and satisfactions 
of life in a wholesome way 
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10 The goal of physical education is responsible character 
Cultivation of the body for its own sake is always a mistake. 
If the puipose of life is to function, physical education interprets 
its part m this plan in harmony with the goal of education m 
geneial 

QXIESTIONS 

1 Why has physical education in Europe grown out of the 
pohtical and social standards of the tune and place? What influ- 
ence has such forces m our American scene today? 

2 Why should there be a standard for judging an exercise? 

3, Why should our experiences have meaning? Are they usually 
without it? Explain, 

4 What are general qualities? Do we readily generalize? Wliat 
is specific learning? 

6 How would you describe an educated person? Would you 
include hand skills, manners, and emotional control? Why? 

6. Why are physical skills regaided as less valuable than mental 
skills? 

7 Is there social value m skill developed beyond the level of 
mdividual enjoyment and personal use? Explain 

8 What responsibility have teachers of physical education for 
citizenship training? For love of country? For appreciation of 
beauty? For courtesy and kindhness? 

9 What IS the meaning of democracy on the athletic field? 
Illustrate 

10 How would you score each one of the four standards? Jus- 
tify your rating 
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